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TORY FINANCE. 


HE Tories have now had nearly 

_ five years’ management of the 
national finances, and have been 
true to their traditions therein. 
Whether it be their fate, their ill 
Inck, or their natural extrava- 
gance, the fact cannot be disguised 
that they are rapidly getting into 
their usual confusion. Sir Stafford 
Northcote began his career as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with a sur- 
plus of nearly 6,000,000/. handed to 
him by the Liberal Government ; 
last April he had a deficit of over 
5,000,000/., and next April he will 
have again to confess to another 
and larger deficit. At the first 
blush that is a very bad record, and 
it is at all eventsa thoroughly Con- 
servative one. We owe most of our 
national debt to Tory statesman- 
ship. The Tories are as good at 
borrowing as the Turks, and in 
another year or two they will doubt- 
less have succeeded in adding a 
substantial amount to the national 
debt. For my part I think it well 
that this should be the invariable 
outcome of ‘Tory Governments. But 
for their lavish expenditure, their 
free-and-easy imposition of burdens, 
and general muddling of the re- 
sources of the nation, we should 
never be rid of thom. The ignorant 
masses and interested place-hunters 
and parasites would always be 
too powerful for the thinking part 
of the nation were it not for the 
sting of increased taxation. Next 
year, for example, the sharp expe- 
rience of a fivepenny income tax 
will exercise a wonderfully sobering 
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effect on enthusiastic ‘ Imperialists,’ 
and by 1880 one need not be the 
least surprised to find an unusual 
clamour raised for the displacement 
of the present Ministry, as an un- 
bearable squad of ‘plunderers and 
blunderers.’ 

Apparently the Ministry has al- 
ready some dim perception of the fate 
that awaitsit. Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self is keen-eyed on personal points, 
and knows from afar the signs of 
the times in regard to himself. The 
‘Jingo’ music he perceives has 
nearly lost its charm; the people are 
tired of dancing at the tail of 
triumphal cars, which always turn 
out to be made of canvas and 
stage frippery ; there is an uncom- 
fortable feeling growing up that 
somehow these shows mean long 
bills, and as they neither put down 
war nor allay apprehensions of 
war, people begin. to count the 
cost. It was, therefore, time in his 
lordship’s view for the Ministry to 
bestir itself, and it did bestir itself 
so far as to send its Finance Minister 
to the Midlands to explain that the 
finances were all right, and to assure 
the nation that he at all events was 
still sanguine, ‘in a general sort of 
way, you know.’ True, the Tory 
Government was spending much, 
but it conld not help that. The 
Liberals, crafty rogues, slipt out of 
harness and left the poor Conserva- 
tives to complete their tasks. That 
the Conservatives of course did 
cheerfally, and it was unfair in the 
Liberals to blame them for so doing. 
And if the Tories did go into a little 
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expense on their own account, was 
it not necessary ? England’s glories 
had to be upheld. What were six 
millions or sixty against the proper 
assertion of an Imperial policy ? 
Apart from that, the figures of the 
Budget were in some degree delusive. 
The Government did not spend 
nearly so much as it seemed to do, 
as witness the lightness of taxation, 
which was a mere fleabite com- 
pared to the load laid on the nation 
by the Liberals at the end of the 
Crimean war. The duty on tea had 
fallen from 1s. 9d. to 6d., the duty 
on sugar had fallen from 138. or 
138. 6d. per cwt. to nothing at all, 
and the income tax itself was now 
only sd. compared with 1s. 4d. 
What other proof was needed that 
Tory Governments are cheap com- 
pared with Liberal? All this and 


much more poor Sir Stafford North- 
cote, labouring with a kind of 
dogged courage to make the worse 
appear the better cause, told his 
rather bored hearers at Birming- 


ham. Sir Stafford is a dreary speaker 
at best, but he is endowed with 
a curious sort of half-instinctive 
cunning, which often enables him 
to blink plain facts and double cor- 
ners in the most marvellous way. 
That selection of 1856 for com- 
parison with 1878 was a brilliant 
sample of this odd capacity. 
There were no grounds what- 
ever for that comparison in the 
circumstances of the two periods. 
We were in 1856 emerging from 
an exhausting war, and we are now 
only entering on what may prove 
to be another. It is clearly absurd 
to suppose that the latter position 
is financially equivalent to the for- 
mer. But it suited Sir Stafford’s 
purpose to forget the facts, and to 
elaborate a comparison between 
things that could not be compared. 
He was not happy in the effort, but 
what could a poor harassed Minister 
do? He was sent to prop the for- 
tunes of the Ministry, and at all 
costs they must be propped. Every- 
thing is fair now-a-days in political 
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warfare, and cunning fence is far 
better than manly straightforward- 
ness when the cause is a bad one. 
Had Sir Stafford compared 1878 
with 1870, which would have been 
fair, for both were years of precau- 
tionary expenditure, the results 
would have been, to say the least of 
them, unsatisfactory for his Admi- 
nistration. So that was not to be 
thought of. 

It is time, I think, to meet this 
grotesque political jugglery with a 
few facts. The country cannot 
afford to be any longer amused with 
fancy sketches and elaborate refu- 
tations upon points nobody thought 
of disputing. The bills of the Go- 
vernment grow heavier and heavier, 
and in my belief the finances of the 
nation are rushing towards inextric- 
able confusion and chaos. Each year 
sees a larger Budget, a deeper plunge 
in the quagmire of debt, and every 
Budget will bring fresh taxes. A 
lack of courage, a superabundance 
of cunning, a happy-go-lucky in- 
difference to the cost of administra- 
tion, slothful disregard of public 
interests—these high characteristics 
of Tory Government are threatening 
to plunge the country into enormous 
financial difficulties. A few more 
years of this kind of government 
will produce mischief which it may 
take a generation to remove. 

These are not words of idle ven- 
ture. Sir Stafford ‘hopes’ to 
bring his financial year to a ‘ satis- 
factory conclusion.’ No doubt; but 
just let us see what the financial 
history of the country has been for 
the last ten years. I might make 
the case stronger by going back, 
but it will be sufficient to begin the 
story at the close of the last Tory 
Administration, the Administration 
which conducted the scandalously 
costly Abyssinian war, and which 
registered the votes of its op- 
ponents in the matter of the last 
Reform Bill. The reader will, I 
trust, bear the infliction of a few 
figures, without which the argu- 
ment would fail to be clear. 
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The Tory Administration of the 
late Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
which came to a close in December 
1868, left an unpleasant legacy for 
its successors, in the shape of an 
increased expenditure and a con- 
siderable debt. The instant effect 
of the accession of these adminis- 
trators to power had been an in- 
crease in the cost of all branches of 
the public service, but especially of 
the army and navy, which cost the 
nation from three to four millions a 
year more under Mr. Disraeli, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, than 
under Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. 
The gross revenue had, of course, 
to be increased to meet this extra 
outlay ; and when Mr. Disraeli went 
out of office in December 1868, he 
was drawing a revenue from the 
country greater by nearly 3,000,000!. 
than that which he found it paying 
in 1866, This is apart altogether 
from the outlay caused by the 
Abyssinian expedition. Adding the 
cost of thatexpedition, Mr. Disraeli’s 
last year of office showed an outlay 
of about 75,000,000/., and an in- 
come of 72,600,000]. The Liberals, 
who came into office in December 
1868, had therefore to find ways and 
means to clear the deficit, and to 
pay the balance due on the cost of 
the war. That Abyssinian ex- 
pedition cost altogether about 
9,000,000/., and a full half of that 
sum had to be found by the Liberals 
after their accession to office. 

Mr. Lowe’s first Budget will long 
be remembered for its boldness and 
the sweeping changes and econo- 
mies he introduced in the mode of 
collecting the revenue. Through 
his insisting upon the collection of 
the revenue, house, land, and other 
assessed taxes, at the beginning of 
the year, he managed not only to 
pay off the heavy Abyssinian bill, 
but to reduce the floating debt by 
upwards of 1,000,000/. in the first 
year of office. The Conservatives 
had succeeded to a surplus when 
Lord Derby took office, and forth- 
with converted it into a deficit, but 
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Mr. Lowe at once paid these bills 
and brought the national finances 
back to a state of health. In their 
first year of office the Liberals re- 
duced the ordinary expenditure of 
the country by nearly 700,000l. com- 
pared with the Budget estimates, 
which had been of necessity parti- 
ally framed on Conservative lines. 
The succeeding years of the Liberal 
Administration were equally pros- 
perous. Each completed financial 
period shows an increasing surplus, 
until, when the Conservatives came 
into power in February 1874, they 
succeeded to a surplus of about 
5,900,000]. These surpluses do not 
tell all the tale either, “or the Libe- 
ral Goverrment not only paid the 
Abyssinian war hill out of re- 
venue, but the Alabama award 
of 3,200,0c001., and upwards of 
2,000,000]. on account of the 
abolition of purchase in the 
army, besides meeting the precau- 
tionary war outlay of 1870-71. They 
did all this, and at the same time 
finally abolished the tax on corn, 
reduced the taxes on coffee and 
sugar, and made many important 
changes in minor items of revenue. 
They further brought down the 
income tax to 2d. in the pound, and 
in doing so. took the first step in 
relieving persons of small incomes 
from the burden of the tax. Allow- 
ing for the income tax imposed in 
1871 to meet charges caused by the 
Franco-German war, and deducting 
other taxation adjustments, the 
Liberals repealed taxes in the course 
of their administration to the nett 
amount of fully 12,500,0001. Nor is 
this yet all the record of Liberal in- 
fluence on the finances. From March 
1870 to March 1874 there was a re- 
duction effected in the gross debt of 
the country amounting to fully 
26,000,0001. Altogether the coun- 
try appears to have benefited to the 
extent of fully 50,000,000/. by the 
Liberal Administration, either in the 
repeal of taxes and the reduction of 
debt, or in the payment from cur- 
rent revenue of incidental expenses, 
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such as the Alabama award and 
the defensive outlay of 1870-71, 
which the Tories would probably 
have carried on to swell the floating 
debt. 

That seems to me a very fair 
record. Doubtless objections may 
be made to it on some points, and 
probably many Liberals now regret 
that instead of repealing taxes Mr. 
Lowe did not make a much larger 
provision for paying off debt. But 
until we can save ourselves from 
spendthrift administrations, the pay- 
ment of debt is hardly likely to form 
a striking feature in the programme 
of any party. And as it was, 
the Liberals did something consi- 
derable in this way beyond the visi- 
ble reduction stated above. In 1871 
Mr. Lowe converted 7,000,000!/. 


stock held by the National Debt 
Commissioners into terminable an- 
nuities at an annual cost to the 
country of 337,000l., which has to 
be taken account of in comparing 
the nominal expenditure of the 


Liberals with that of the Conserva- 
tives. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, in spite of such extra charges 
as the purchase of the inland 
telegraph lines, involving an issue 
of 6,000,000/. in Consols, and the 
annual outlay for fortifications and 
military barracks, provided for by 
the creation of terminable annuities, 
the debt of the country showed a 
large reduction. 


These, then, are briefly the chief 


points in the history of five years 
of Liberal finance. Let us now see 
what the Conservatives have done. 
When Sir Stafford Northcote be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in February 1874, he fell heir to a 
Liberal surplus which he himself 
estimated in the following April at 
about 6,000,000]. The expenditure 
had been reduced from 2/. 8s. 6d. 
per head in 1868-69 to 21. 4s. 5¢., 
and large liabilities had been covered 
in the interval. In April 1878 all 
this was changed. Instead of a 
surplus Sir Stafford Northcote had 
to confess that the previous year’s 
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accounts showed a deficiency of 
over 2,600,000l, due to the expendi- 
ture of part of the war credit; and 
including that deficit, which was to 
be carried forward for another year, 
he calculated thatfor 1878-79 his ex- 
penditure would exceed his income 
by from 5,300,000l. to 5,800,000. 
The position at the end of five years 
of Conservative rule will be, there- 
fore, as nearly as possible the reverse 
of that to which the Disraeli Ad- 
ministration fell heir. Not only is 
the era of surpluses gone, but 
the normal expenditure of the 
country has risen some 4,000,000l., 
and in spite of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s elaborate provision for 
paying off the national debt, the 
country is to-day deeper in debt 
than it was in the beginning of 
1874. The Conservatives found the 
floating debt 4,500,000l., and by 
the end of this financial year it is 
likely to be nearly 24,000,000/. ‘The 
expenditure is now over 2l/. Ios. 
per head. 

The mere recital of these changes 
in the financial situation is startling 
enough, but we must guard against 
producing an exaggerated effect 
thereby. There are ‘extenuating cir- 
cumstances’ pleaded by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which it 
would be obviously unfair to over- 
look. Sir Stafford Northcote is very 
earnest in pleading these extenuating 
circumstances, both in his Budget 
speeches and in his Birmingham apo- 
logy. ‘If we have been extravagant,’ 
he says, ‘ it is the Liberals’ fault, for 
look at what they have done by 
their policy of permitting local 
bodies to borrow money at a cheap 
rate from the Exchequer under the 
Education Act alone! The Liberals 
estimated that the utmost extent 
of their borrowings would be 
5,000,000l. for Great Britain, where- 
as we have already had to lend 
11,400,000l., and know not where the 
lending will stop. And look at the 
bad effects of this bad example. Has 
not Mr. Cross followed it up in his 
“ Artisans’ Dwellings Act,” and thus 
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put a new tap on, through which 
endless rivers of national money 
may find their way into the hands 
of local spending bodies.’ 

There is considerable force in this 
plea, and the policy of making the 
State Treasury the medium of rais- 
ing large loans for local purposes 
is no doubt radically. bad. But 
admitting this, does not Sir Staffurd 
Northcote, in effect, confess that 
his Administration has been weak 
and yielding? Why did it not re- 
fuse to sanction local educational 
extravagance? Why did his Go- 
vernment copy tke policy of the 
Liberals in its own Aci for the beau- 
tification of towns, misnamed Ar- 
tisans’ Dwellings Act? Instead of 
throwing blame on their neigh- 
bours, the Tories should afford some 
explanation of the causes which 
have made the expenditure of 
School Boards so much exceed the 
Liberal estimate. Money is not 
always to be had for the asking. 

Still more urgent is the necessity 
that he should give some clearer 
explanation than he has yet done 
of that other item of expenditure 
which is peculiarly Conservative— 
the relief given to local taxation out 


of Imperial revenue. The whole sub-. 


jectof local taxation, no doubt, wants 
thorough discussion, and it may be 
that there are some charges borne 
by local rates which should rightly 
be met by the national exchequer ; 
but these have never been deter- 
mined. In the meantime, and while 
grave questions relating to the in- 
equality of local burdens, the ex- 
treme lightness of the charges laid 
on real estate, and such like mat- 
ters, were hardly defined, far less 
settled, the Tory Government pro- 
ceeds to fling largesse on every 
side. They ‘make things pleasant’ 
for local bodies with a vengeance. 
In Sir Stafford Northcote’s first 
Budget he thus scattered over 
1,000,0001, of the Liberal surplus 
which he inherited amongst hun- 
gry local interests, doubtless to the 
great exaltation of Conservatism 
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among the unthinking. Govern- 
ment property paid increased local 
rates to the amount of 170,000l., of 
course out of the national purse, 
600,0001. was given to augment 
the police rate, and over 240,000l. 
in aid of the maintenance of lunatics. 
What was then started has since 
gone on at an increasingly rapid 
pace, with the result that the na- 
tional finances are embarrassed more 
and more every year. A pernicious 
example has thus been set which 
will tend to embitter local politics for 
many a day, as well as seriously to 
retard the ultimate settlement of the 
question of local taxation. It is vain 
for Conservatives to urge that in 
taking over prisons, lunatics, and 
such like from local control and 
local taxation, they are but 
doing as the Liberals did in the 
matter of education, for there is 
hardly any relation between the 
two things. I admit, however, that 
our educational legislation has been 
excessively careful not to disturb 
‘vested interests’ however frau- 
dulently created, and the Liberal 
Government was in this respect not 
merely weak-kneed, but in some de- 
gree hypocritical. There are many 
atets of educational endowments 
scattered over England, which are 
to-day misappropriated and wasted, 
and whose funds would form an ad- 
mirable basis for secondary schools 
for the ple. These funds in- 
dubitably belonged to the poor, i.e. 
to the mass of the people, origin- 
ally, but have been diverted—gene- 
rally with clerical aid, ever eagerly 
given to the spoiler for the sake 
of the bribe—to the uses of the rich. 
These ought not to have been left 
untouched at the cost of the tax- 
payer. We cannot blame the Con- 
servatives exclusively for the mis- 
chief which has been done while 
we have this bad example before 
us. In practical results, how- 
ever, the misdeeds of the Conser- 
vatives are likely to prove much 
more pernicious than those of the 
Liberals, because they tend to com~ 
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plicate beyond hope the settlement 
of the relative positions of local and 
Imperial charges and the inci- 
dence of taxation. 

As a general result we find that 
the Civil Service charges of all kinds, 
which were lefi by the Liberals in 
1873 at about 13,000,000l. per 
annum, now amount to nearly 
17,000,0001., and most of this 
increase represents extravagance, 
shifting of burdens from local 
to general taxation, and but a 
small part of it is compen- 
sated for by increased receipts in 
the shape of interest on money 
borrowed. The only legitimate 
increase, indeed, appears to be in 
the educational grants, over which 
the Tory Chancellor naturally 
groans in spirit. And this is 
only one branch of the national 
outgoings, where the marks of 
Tory freehandedness are unmis- 
takably visible. The record is almost 
as notable in regard to the army 
and navy. Expenses multiply on 
all hands, and without evidence 
that the country has gained any- 
thing by the larger outlay. The 
normal expenditure for the army 
and navy together appears to be 
now about 2,000,000l. a year more 
than it was in the time of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the increase has not 
been in the pay of soldiers and 
sailors, for the total under that head 
is less now than .its average for 
the years 1869-73. There are 
larger votes for various classes of re- 
serves, and the Army Purchase Com- 
mission is a steady charge of about 
500,0001. a year on the revenue, but 
there are no more ships building 
in aregular way than the Liberals 
built, and what are being built 
ought to cost less money than they 
did five years ago, for wages and 
materials are both very much lower 
than they were then. In short, if 
we except a few additional men 
in the ranks, and a few more vessels 
in commission, there are no causes 
for higher outlay visible, and even 
these only apply to the past two 
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years at the outside. Yet the total 
estimated charges on account of the 
army and navy are set down for the 
current financial year at close on 
28,000,000/., and the figure is nearly 
certain to be considerably exceeded. 
Last year the total charges were 
30,600,000l., which is higher by up. 
wards of 4,500,000l. than the highest 
charges under the Liberal Adminis- 
tration, except for the year when 
they paid the Abyssinian war bill. 
There can, I fear, be no question 
that these charges are much swollen 
by mere wastefulness. Quantities 
of useless stores are purchased and 
paid for without question, pensions 
increase, and parasitical growths of 
all kinds involving the spending of 
money multiply on every side, 
costly experiments are entered upon, 
changes of dress decreed and those 
decrees revoked, and so on, always 
with the same result, ‘more to 
pay.’ 

We may sum up this record in 
the following rough table. I have 
chosen the dates as representing in 
the main the periods most nearly 
corresponding with the actual 
administration of the respective 
parties : 

Liberal expenditure from re- 

venue of five years ended 

March 31, 1874 . . £357,084,000 
Ditto from loans raised to 

provide fortifications and 


military barracks 1,528,000 


Total Liberal expenditure £358,612.000 


Conservative expenditure out 
of income for four years 
ended March 31, 1878 . . 311,478,000 

Ditto, estimated for year 
ending March 31, 1879. 

Ditto, expenditure from loans 
for fortifications, &c., as 
above for four years. 

Ditto, estimated for 1879 


Total Tory expenditure of 
five years . £395,848, 


as 


$1,020,000 


2,550,000 
$00,000 


As these figures stand, they show 
a difference in favour of the Li- 
beral Administration of more than 
37,000,000l. taking the expenditure 
for the current year at the original 
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estimate. It will greatly exceed 
that estimate, however, as we shall 
presently show, and it must be re- 
membered that the Liberal expen- 
diture included considerable pay- 
ments of debt, while the Conserva- 
tive accounts exhibit an increasing 
tendency to pile up new debt. All 
the floating and other debt created 
since the Liberals went out of 
power, falls to be added to these 
figures, and would bring the total 
against the Tories up to nearly 
60,000,000/., and out of that they 
have only paid about g00,000l. for 
one little war. 

It is true that the 16,000,000l. 
odd of the debt so far created by 
the Tories is in a sense to be held 
apart from the general expenditure 
of the country. Some 4,000,000l, 
of it is due to the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, the charges for 
which have not as yet fallen on the 
revenues of the country. We only 
paid from revenue the 76,000l. odd 
charged by the Rothschilds for 
their services in making the pur- 
chase. But a portion of that debt 
is almost certain to become an ul- 
timate liability on the national 
finances, when the miserable bol- 
stering of the Khedive is at an end, 
and it may also become a source of 
much bitterness between us and 
other nations interested in the Canal. 
The purchase of the Khedive’s 
shares was, in short, utterly unjus- 
tifiable, whether as a mere bargain 
or as a stroke of policy, and must 

taken as a brilliant § speci- 
men of Tory finance. And while 
the Khedive continues to pay the 
annuity, it is only an additional 
burden on the miserable fellaheen 
who have enough cause to dislike 
the English without it. 

I have already spoken of the 
enormous liability which is being 
meurred for loans to local bodies, 
but the subject deserves more than 
& passing notice. Last year, for 
example, the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners advanced to local 
bodies no less than 4,300,0001., 
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and the total advances of this 
kind to that date were 35,000,000l. 
in round figures, of which only 
about 14,000,000/, had been repaid. 
These advances are made for all 
kinds of purposes, besides the much 
harped-on educational demands first 
started by the Administration of 
Mr. Gladstone. Last year, for in- 
stunce, 925,000l. was advanced on 
account of Mr. Cross’s delusive 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act; and up- 
wards of 1,000,0001. for sanitary 
purposes, and this money, which is 
lent for long dates, is now raised by 
three and six months’ Treasury bills 
sold in the London market by the 
Bank of England. It will, of course, 
be urged that the interest charges 
on this debt ought to be deducted 
from the sum-total of Tory expen- 
diture, since it is refunded by the 
local borrowers, but I do not con- 
sider it fair to do so. However paid, 
this money comes out of the coun- 
try and from the tax-payer. The 
Khedive’s money alone could fairly 
be in this way deducted, and it 
would make little difference in the 
total. But, as I say, the interest 
charges on the floating debt, created 
to satisfy local demands, are found 
by the English people, and it makes 
practically little difference whether 
they are paid in the shape of local 
rates or Imperial taxes. Their 
incidence may not be quite the same, 
but either way they are items of 
Tory expenditure. The increased 
Exchequer receipts from this source 
indicate augmented taxation just as 
much as the income tax itself. 

A more pernicious system alto- 
gether could hardly be invented. 
Year by year the obligations of the 
nation are thus being increased 
without the slightest Parliamentary 
control, and the floating debt aug- 
mented in a fashion which may 
one day cause us enormous loss. 
These loans are made to local 
bodies at a low rate of interest— 
about 3} per cent.—and when money 
is cheap the Government goes into 
the market with its bills, which it 
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may discount at from 2 per cent. to 3 
per cent., making apparently a good 
profit. But as large masses of these 
bills fall due every three months, 
it follows that when money is dear, 
as it sometimes will be, and as it is 
now, the Government may be forced 
to pay a higher rate for its renewals 
than it receives; or it may even be 
compelled to fund the whole mass 
of floating liabilities at a time when 
the operation will prove excessively 
costly. A time of war, for instance, 
may compel the Government to pay 
4 per cent. for money which it has 
re-lent for terms of thirty, forty, or 
even fifty years at 3} per cent. At 
such a time the country would be 
bronght face to face with a huge 
liability of which it had no direct 
cognisance, and which at most the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer only 
mentions in a plaintive, deprecating 
fashion, in his Budget speech. 

I believe, therefore, that this 
system of free-handed lending to 
all comers, this descent of the 
national treasury to the position 
of loan trafficker for boroughs, ham- 
lets, and parishes, is wholly wrong 
in principle ; and that there is an 
urgent necessity for Parliament tu 
wake up to the danger of it. 
Numerous localities in the country 
are rapidly becoming steeped in 
debt, which they will find extreme 
difficulty in paying; and a whole- 
sale system of jobbery and corrup- 
tion is springing up which threatens 
to destroy healthy political action, 
as a clinging parasite destroys a 
tree. Parliament made a great 
mistake when it first permitted an 
official body, no matter what, to 
commit the nation, as it were in 
the dark, to enormous handlings of 
public money, such as these loans 
imply, and the sooner Parliament 
resumes its control of the public 
purse in this regard the better. 
Sir Stafford Northcote appears to 
see clearly enough to what this 
system is tending, and makes 
melancholy jokes about it, at the 
expense of his political opponents, 
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but the thing is altogether beyond 
a joke. 

In the face of deficits, and of 
this constant accumulation of float. 
ing liabilities, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s famous scheme for 
paying off debt is a solemn farce, 
It is a kind of financial pious fraud, 
got up for the benefit of that large 
class of minds to which ‘ seem- 
ing to be’ is more attractive than 
reality. All that the clumsy rule 
under which the sum of 28,000,000!, 
a year is to be devoted irrevocably 
to the service of the permanent 
debt does is to put a handsome 
commission into the pockets of the 
Government brokers, to add to 
the Budget deficits, and to help 
to keep up the price of Consols. 
Last year, for example, Sir Stafford 
Northcote bought some 700,0¢ol. 
worth of Consols, and _ issued 
2,700,0001. of Exchequer bills, be. 
sides ordinary Treasury bills, to the 
amount of upwards of 5,000,000l., 
a large part of which were created 
to meet debts incurred within the 
year. Could there be a greater 
farce than this fashion of paying 
off debt? It does not even, by 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s own ad- 
mission, pave the way for an ex- 
tensive substitution of terminable 
annuities for Consols, which might 
be a good thing. A fresh issue of 
Consols is already clearly visible 
to the eyes of Sir Stafford, although 
he deprecates it in his usual style, 
and in no other way could such 
large masses of floating debt as 
he has suffered to grow up be 
funded. In point of fact, this 
Consol-buying machinery is merely 
another sample of Tory extrava- 
gance, for it creates needless ex- 
pense, instead of conducing to 
economy, and the end of the 
matter is likely to be an addition 
of some 30,000,000l. to the funded 
debt of the country. How could 
it possibly be otherwise, when there 
are no efforts at retrenchment any- 
where? The very cost of collect- 
ing the revenue which Mr. Lowe 
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did so much to economise, mounts 
higher and higher every year, 
until last year it reached about 
1,000,000], more than in 1873. 
And all through the spending de- 
partments confusion and waste run 
riot. Money voted for one pur- 
pose is recklessly spent on any- 
thing that comes first to hand, and 
the entire Budget becomes thus a 
mockery and a delusion. 

Witness Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
last effort in this way, to which 
we must now return, in order to 
make good the statements with 
which this article began. At the 
very time that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented his 
figures, several heavy items of ex- 
penditure were in contemplation, 
or actually in progress, of which he 
took only the most slip-shod and 
indifferent notice. Nominally the 
force of the 6,000,000l. vote of 
credit expired on the 31st of March 
last, but the Government went on 
spending it for some time afterwards, 
and took but small account of that 
spending in the Budget estimates. 
They ordered new ships and torpedo 
boats on all hands, they piled up 
arms, ammunition, and stores of 
all kinds, for which the bill must 
be paid, and yet the estimates for 
the army and navy together were 
framed on the lines of the ordinary 
estimates for the previous year. 
Against au expenditure which may 
amount to several millions, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer added 
jast 639,000l. in a regular way to 
the estimates. Nor was this all. 
No account was taken of such con- 
tingencies as the movement of 
Indian troops to Malta, a move- 
ment of which the Cabinet could 
hardly have been ignorant at the 
date of the Budget. That alone 
meant an addition of nearly 
1,000,000]. to the War Office es- 
timates. 

It would not, however, have done 
to face these things all at once. 
The Conservatives must be easy 
and suave towards their supporters 
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and the country, and one of the 
highest duties of their adminis- 
tration is to blink disagreeable 
facts. Better far let the evil day 
dawn gradually upon the public 
mind. Postpone the reckoning, 
and trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents ; who knows but that when 
the evil day does come we may be 
able to blame somebody else for it ? 
That is the Tory financial creed, 
and well is it illustrated by Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s last Budget. 
By steadily ignoring facts he 
managed to present an estimate of 
expenditure which only came to 
81,000,0001., and by adding 2d. to 
the income tax, 4d. per lb. to the 
tobacco tax, and 2s. 6d. to the dog 
tax, he contrived to show a nominal 
surplus of 2,210,000l., which he 
complacently said would go towards 
meeting the deficiency caused by 
the vote of credit and the supple- 
mentary estimates. These supple- 
mentary estimates were handled in 
the vaguest possible way, so that 
he managed to make up a final 
estimate showing a deficit of but 
about 1,500,000l. at the end of the 
current financial year. In other 
words, but forthe debt of 2,750,000. 
carried forward, he could meet, he 
said, all charges and have a surplus 
of more than 1,000,000]. That 
surplus never had any existence or 
a chance of existence outside Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s imagination. 
To begin with, and granting for the 
moment that the figures of the 
Budget and supplementary. esti- 
mates were accurate, he had no 
right to speak of a surplus when he 
had 2,750,000l. of Exchequer bills 
afloat on account of the vote of credit. 
His ‘surplus’ on that ground alone 
was insufficient to meet. an already 
existing deficit which should have 
been paid at once. But he sinned 


against sound financial policy far 


more deeply than a mere piece of 
financial legerdemain such as the 
cool postponement of the payment 
of that deficit wouldimply. In the 
first place the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer miscalculated his re- 
venue. There was every kind of 
warning held up to him in the 
state of the trade of the country 
against a sanguine estimate, and yet 
he made a sanguine estimate. He 
hoped to get more out of the cus- 
toms and excise than the previous 
year had yielded, notwithstanding 
the fact admitted by him that the 
yield of that year had been swollen 
by at least 300,000/. principally 
through the fright ofimportersat the 
prospect of increased duties on tea. 
In spite of that accidental increase, 
the excise had yielded rather less 
than his estimate of April 1877, and 
still he estimates for a higher yield in 
the current year. So far as the year 
has gone this estimate has had no 
justification, either in the excise or 
the customs returns. To some ex- 


tent the income tax may be taken 
as compensation for the weakness 
shown by these two chief branches 
of revenue, but the increase shown 
by that tax is probably entirely 


caused by the payment of the new 2d. 
imposed in April. As is well known, 
all corporate bodies at once pay this 
extra tax on their dividends, and 
a considerable sum has _there- 
fore already reached the Treasury 
in this way as well as in the shape of 
extra tobacco duty. With all this, 
however, the gross revenue receipts 
from all sources are so far barely 
level with those of last year at this 
date, and we think it extremely 
probable that the final results will 
_—- that the Chancellor of the 

xchequer has not only over-esti- 
mated for customs and excise, but 
for stamps and property and in- 
come tax as well. In his estimate 
of the yield of the extra 2d. on 
income tax he took no account of 
the probability of a lower yield, 
although he placed the return from 
the original 3d. at a slightly lower 
figure than last year. We think, 
then, that he would be a very 
sanguine person who would count 
on the gross revenue coming within 
500,000l. of the Budget estimate. 
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The figures look at present as if the 
shortcoming might be twice that 
amount. 

The over-estimate of income is, 
however, again a comparatively 
insignificant sin compared with 
the under-estimate of expenditure. 
Confessedly on this point Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s figures were not 
meant to be taken to represent facts, 
but for all that he dealt with them 
as if they had been so. ‘ We shall 
spend, we believe, 81,000,000l. odd 
in a regular way,’ he said in effect, 
‘and beyond that there are various 
other outlays of a vague, undefined 
sort, which will probably come toa 
considerable sum, but of these we 
need not speak particularly. The 
deficit on the original estimates 
may be 5,300,000]. or it may be 
5,800,000l., including the vote of 
credit and deficit carried forward, 
but we shall get perhaps 3,750,000l. 
towards this out of the new taxes, 
and the rest may be left to take 
care of itself. Who knows but 
what we may have a little bigger 
sum at the end of the year to meet 
the deficit by ? And if not,why, next 
year can take care of itself. The 
tivepenny income tax can be con- 
tinued.’ More slipshod—one might 
almost say devil-may-care—financ- 
ing was never witnessed by the 
country. It is positively appalling 
in the face of the facts. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote said the supple- 
mentary estimates for the reserve 
forces and such like might amount to 
froma million toa million and a half; 
they were issued in‘the following 
July for 1,845,500/., and even this 
did not include the cost of the ocean 
trip bestowed on certain Indian 
regiments. He said that various 
small sums were still in course of 
spending as the result of the vote 
of credit, and placed them at 
anything between 700,000/. and 
1,500,000l., not seeming to know 
anything about what was actually 
doing. All is vague, hesitating, 
indefinite; but in one way o 
another he estimates that, as we 
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have already said, his deficit as 
against the old revenue would 
amount to from 5,300,000l. to 
5,800,0001., of which, after allow- 
ing for the extra taxation, about a 
nillion and a half might be carried 
forward. These are the items of 
which this deficit was composed : 


Exchequer bills afloat on behalf 
of the spent portion of the 
vote of credit » . £2,750,000 

Supplementary estimates (out- 
side limit) . ‘ 

Possible extra expenditure as 
result of vote of credit . 


1,500,000 


1,500,000 


5,750,000 
Deduct yield of new taxes to be 


imposed 3:750,000 


. £2,000,000 


Extreme estimated deficit 


This deficit, however, Sir Stafford 
Northcote did not profess actually 
to expect. On the contrary, he 
calculated that it would not exceed 
1,550,0001., as the unauthorised 
expenditure might not amount to 
1,500,0001. ; it was anything be- 
tween 700,000/, and that sum, and 
possibly, therefore, the deficit might 
not be more than a million when 
next Budget-day came. Such is the 
way in which inconceivable sums of 
money are kicked about, as if a few 
millions meant no more to the na- 
tion than so much ‘ road metal.’ 

A careful Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, anxious to face his diffi- 
culties to the utmost, would pro- 
bably have brought out a result 
somewhat as follows: Allowing for 
the state of trade, and the excessive 
receipt of excise and customs duties 
in the last weeks of the expired 
financial year, the estimates of re- 
venue based on last year’s figures 
cannot at the outside be expected 
to exceed 79,250,000/., or as near 
as possible the estimates of a year 
ago. The extra expenditure may 
be estimated thus : 


Exchequer bills on account of 
vote of credit A . £2,750,000 
Further probable expenditure 


on account of that vote 2,000,000 
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Probable cost of Indian troops 
sent to Malta ; . 
Supplementary estimates for 
reserves, stores, &c, + 2,000,000 


900,000 


Total extra outlay . 
Add ordinary expenditure as 
estimated . 81,020,000 


7,650,000 


. 88,670,000 
° 79,250,000 


Total expenditure . 
Deduct income as above . 


Estimated deficit js - 9,420,000 
Deduct yield of new taxation 
(probably over-estimated) 3,750,000 


Nett deficit . ° 


. £5,670,000 


That is much nearer the mark than 
the figures of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and even these figures may 
not include the cost of the military 
occupation of Cyprus, the whole of 
which will fall on the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, for Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self, anxious to make the best of 
things, says no more than that the 
revenues of the island will cover the 
cost of the civil administration. All 
that appears to be charged in the 
supplementary estimates to the 
debit of Cyprus is 25,000l. for 
‘huts,’ and it would be a moderate 
estimate which placed the total out- 
lay caused by our military settle- 
ment there at 600,000l., for it will 
probably be fully 1,000,000/.; but 
taking it at the smaller figure, we 
have a deficit on the year of about 
10,000,000l. as against the first es- 
timate of revenue. Had Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote faced these facts 
to the full, he would, however, 
have had to apply a much more 
drastic cure to the situation than a 
twopenny income tax, a few pence 
additional on tobacco, and half a 
crown on dogs; so he prudently 
‘estimated low’ and held his tongue, 
but by so doing he has probably 
left a disagreeable task to his suc- 
cessors. That matters little, if in 
the meantime he can nourish his 
followers with illusory hopes that 
by some unexplained magic all will 
come right. That line of assurance 
may be a little difficult to follow 
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next April, when he has to confess 
to a deficit of some five to six mil- 
lions sterling; but Sir Stafford is 
very fertile in plausibilities, and 
may be equal to the occasion. 
Higher taxation will be very un- 
pleasant, and we may soon see the 
much deprecated new issue of Con- 
sols put in force to keep things 
smooth a little longer. 

That is the upshot of Tory finance 
and delusive Budgets to which we 
must look forward next year with 
what equanimity we can muster. I 
shall ask but one or two questions 
in conclusion. First, can any man 
say what the country has profited 
by the outlays which have culmi- 
minated in such debt and taxation ? 
Has a single thing been gained 
worth having, that will make the 
nation better and happier, that will 
compensate for the incalculable 
pressure which has been steadily 
bearing down millions of poor 
and hard-working Englishmen, to 
whom increased burdens, local and 
Imperial, have come on the top 
of lowered wages and half-ruined 
industries? Is ita light thing to 
draw 7,000,000l. a year more out 
of the pockets of the people now 
than was drawn five years ago ? 
I think not; the misery of tens of 
thousands declares that it is not. 
This lavish expenditure means 
steadily increasing poverty to mul- 
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titudes of people all over the land; 
it means distressed trade, broken- 
down industries, and the crippling 
of the nation in competing power 
abroad for many a day to come. 
Secondly, what shall we say of the 
financial policy which has brought 
us to this pass, at thecommencement 
of an Asiatic war which may cost 
US 30,000,0001., and which cannot 
possibly cost less than 20,000,000l., 
all of which England will have to 
bear; for India is ground to the very 
dust with debt already, and can 
carry no more? Could any words 
describe the disastrous results likely 
to follow on management like this? 
A heavy deficit, a costly war, in. 
creased debt, starving people. That 
is the sum of what Lord Beacons- 
field, with his drums and fifes, his 
fireworks and fustian, has led us 
to in the last five years. I hope 
the noisy partisans of a mad policy 
of wrong and aggression will relish 
the realisation. I can assure them 
that the hard-working tax-payers, 
the men who have made England 
what she is by deeds, not by phrases, 
like it not; and in due time they 
will exact an account from the char- 
latan stewards of the nation’s well- 
being, who flaunted their incompe- 
tence so audaciously. Meanwhile it 
is certain that once more bungling 
financial management, if nothing 
else, will bring the Tories to grief. 
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BIT of sea-coast in a solitary 
bay, washed by the sunny 
waters of the Pacific Ocean: on the 
shore, a Jesuit church, surrounded 
by a few Indian wigwams : a sandy 
desert stretching back to the foot 
of a mountain range in the blue 
distance. Such was San Francisco 
forty years ago. The enterprising 
monks of the order of St. Francis 
established the old mission of San 
Francisco Dolores towaids the close 
of the last century; and, but for the 
discovery of gold, might have been 
left in undisturbed possession of 
the settlement to the present time. 

The news that Colonel Sutter, 
while repairing his mill-dam in 
1848, had discovered gold glittering 
in the bed of the stream, was 
rapidly transmitted to Panama, and 
thence to the world. As if by 
magic, the scene is changed : ships 
crowd the bay; a city of canvas 
springs up, and in its streets are 
heard the tongues of Babel; for 
adventurers from every part of the 
globe invade the peaceful retreat 
of the worthy fathers. 

What a change has been wrought 
by that little word ‘gold!’ The 
Jesuit church still stands surrounded 
by its graveyard, but close to it has 
arisen a largo city crowded with 
temples for worshippers of every 
tongue: the Jewish synagogue, the 
Protestant Episcopal church, the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
Methodist chapel, and the Chinese 
joss-house. The wigwams have 
been replaced by streets of granite 
and marble buildings: here are 
two hotels which claim superiority 
over their kind in any part of 
the world, one for its size, the other 
for its beauty; and the Indian 


canoe has given way to magnificent 
ships, attracted hither by the busy 
commerce which has succeeded the 
first wild rush for gold. 
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Such is now the City of the 
Golden Gates ; the western terminus 
of that vast railway which links 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; the 
capital of the once mysterious ‘ Far 
West.’ 

The bay of San Francisco is one 
of the finest in the world, and 
rivals that of Port Jackson, Syd- 
ney. Completely land-locked, and 
stretching north and south to a 
distance of about sixty miles, with 
an average breadth of seven miles, 
it boasts that all the navies of the 
world can find anchorage within its 
shelter. The entrance to the bay 
is very striking: on either hand 
tall cliffs form natural gate-posts, 
confining the narrow passage 
through which the ocean rushes to 
this inland sea. Just within these 
golden gates, and looking straight 
out to sea, Alcatraz Island, well 
fortified, keeps guard over the 
approach to the city. Within the 
bay are several islands and rocks 
where goats and sea-birds find a 
home. The lofty range of La Sierra 
rises to the eastward, and the tall 
masts of many a good ship riding 
peacefully at anchor show that San 
Francisco is in constant communi- 
cation with other lands, 

On the south-western shore of 
the bay, stands the city, bordered 
by long rows of wharves supported 
on piles. The houses have greatly 
encroached upon the waters of the 
bay ; for about half a mile into the 
city the houses and roads stand 
upon piles driven close together to 
form a foundation; and in the ‘early 
days,’ as the year 1849 and its im- 
mediate successors are now called, 
ships anchored in deep water where 
now stand magnificent buildings of 
granite and marble. 

Beneath the foundations of one 
large block of buildings, at a con- 
siderable distance from the wharves, 
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are the timbers of an English ship 
which, arriving at San Francisco 
during the height of the gold fever, 
was abandoned by all but the cap- 
tain. Finding his vessel hopelessly 
stranded in the mud, the enterpris- 
ing commander turned her into a 
general store and drinking saloon, 
the cargo being his stock-in-trade. 
As the city spread in the direction 
of the bay, the ship was in a very 
short time surrounded by wharves 
and streets, and finally built over. 
A few years ago, whilst workmen 
were engaged in repairing the 
foundations of the building which 
had arisen over the stranded vessel, 
a case of wine was discovered in 
her hold in a perfectly sound con- 
dition. The building bears the 
name of the ship, and forms a 
striking mark by whici the city’s 
extension into the water may be 
measured. 

The roads in the neighbourhood 
of the wharves are chiefly of planks, 
but are rapidly giving way to more 
substantial streets, as the founda- 
tions become filled in with solid 
material. As the city grows, the 
hills, which formerly made many 
of the streets unpleasantly steep, 
are being levelled, and used to fill 
up the spaces between the piles: 
Telegraph Hill now stands alone, 
but the work of removing it has 
already commenced. 

According to the almost univer- 
sal custom in American cities, the 
streets are laid out in painfully 
straight lines and abrupt right 
angles, which, however, make it 
easy for strangers to find their way. 
Market Street, the backbone of the 
city, is wide and handsome, and 
intersects the town from the water’s 
edge to the suburban hills; in fact, 
it may be said to stretch even 
across the Bay to Oakland, seven 
miles distant, for ferry boats meet 
passengers by the Market Street 
tramway cars to convey them over 
the water to their country resi- 
dences in Oakland. Four separate 
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lines of tramway run up Market 
Street and branch off to every part 
of the city ; the cars are drawn up 
steep inclines by chains worked 
underneath the road by an engine. 
In November 1877 a steam car was 
introduced upon the tramways as an 
experiment ; as it was found to be 
successful, steam will probably 
supersede the horses before long. 
The streets abound with either 
dust or mud, according to the time 
of year. The seasons are divided 
into the dry and the wet: the latter 
commences in November and con- 
tinues to February or March ; little 
or no rain falls during the other 
months. Occasionally the wet sea- 
son, so anxiously looked for by the 
agricultural population, belies its 
name, and by its failure produces 
great distress; the indications of 
the weather are therefore closely 
watched during the months of Oc- 
tober and November. In the dry 
season, street hawkers drive a brisk 
trade in spectacles to keep the dust 
from your eyes; in the rainy season 
their wares consist of umbrellas 
There are no 


and mud gaiters. 
crossing-sweepers in San Francisco; 
this want gives great scope to the 
boot-cleaners, whose stands, about 
the size of a sea-side bathing ma- 
chine open at the side and deprived 
of its wheels, are to be seen in all 


the principal streets. The inside 
is neatly papered and hung round 
with pictorial advertisements ; the 
floor is covered with floor-cloth, on 
which stand a couple of chairs. 
This arrangement may be called 
luxurious when compared with the 
uncomfortable little boxes of the 
London shoeblack. 

The shops ‘on’ Kearney Street 
and Montgomery Street are large 
and handsome, and many, especially 
the jewellers’ stores, may be com- 
pared very favourably with those 
of Regent Street. The California 
market for fruit, vegetables, meat, 
and produce of all kinds is one of 
the sights of San Francisco. Here 
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is to be seen all the vegetation of 
the United States: apples, pears, 
oranges, peaches, melons, pumpkins 
(pronounced punkins), bananas, 
grapes, egg plants, sweet potatoes, 
green corn, &c. &c. Fruit and 
vegetables in California attain an 
extraordinary size, and are grown 
in astonishing profusion. So great 
is the quantity of grapes that, the 
market being glutted with them, 
the prices to be obtained will some- 
times not cover the expense of 
transportation from the vineyards 
to the city, and they are therefore 
used as food for pigs and for 
manure. 

Almost every variety of vege- 
table known in the United States 
can be grown here. The mean 
annual temperature of San Fran- 
cisco is like that of the north of 
Spain and the centre of Italy, 
ranging summer and winter from 
40° to 110°, but it is extremely in- 
consistent, there being sometimes 
a difference of thirty degrees in 
twenty-four hours: a scorching hot 
day, proving the country’s claim 
to the name of California or ‘ hot 
furnace,’ is frequently followed by 
a bitterly cold night. There is no 
frost, however, and rarely snow, 
except upon the mountains. 

The hotels of San Francisco have 
done much to add to the city’s 
fame. The Palace Hotel, said to 
be the largest in the world, is en- 
tered by a grand courtyard sur- 
rounded by colonnades, provided 
with rocking-chairs and spittoons. 
Floor upon floor, gallery upon gal- 
lery, the immense pile rises to a 
commanding height : from the roof 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole city 
can be obtained, without the trou- 
ble of climbing endless flights of 
stairs, for a convenient lift soon 
places visitors upon the roof. In 
every part of the hotel Chinamen 
are seen dusting, sweeping, and 
performing , other menial offices, 
whilst numerous negresses attend 
to the bedchambers. 
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Though greatly larger than any 
other hotel in this city, the Palace 
is by no means to be compared 
with Baldwin’s Hotel, which is in 
reality far more like a palace; one 
excels in size, the other in elegance. 
The history of Baldwin, the pro- 
prietor, is thoroughly characteristic 
of Californian fortunes. About five 
years ago he was a poor man and 
kept a few carriages for hire: busi- 
ness improving, he started a livery 
stable, and managed to make a few 
hundred dollars. With this sum 
he speculated in stocks, as every- 
body around him, ladies included, 
were accustomed to do, and soon 
found that he was growing rich. So 
successful were his ventures that 
in a very short time he had ac- 
quired an immense fortune, to- 
gether with the name of ‘lucky 
Baldwin.’ Being of an enterpris- 
ing character, he determined to lay 
out his money in the erection of a 
splendid hotel which should be 
reckoned among the ‘ big things’ 
of America. With commendable 
prudence he gave the direction of 
affairs into competent hands, and 
there arose this magnificent build- 
ing, which cost 3,500,000 dollars 
(700,0001.). As is customary with 
hotels in the United States, the 
ground floor of the building is 
let out for shops, behind which 
are a ‘theater,’ opera-honse, bil- 
liard room, refreshment bar, read- 
ing room, writing room, circulat- 
ing library, telegraph station, 
and a barber’s shop; upstairs 
are the kitchens, breakfast room, 
dining room, drawing rooms, and 
bedrooms. The floor of the entrance 
hall is of white marble, and the 
walls are of dark walnut richly 
carved ; tropical plants placed here 
and there add greatly to the beauty 
of the grand entrance. The hotel 
throughout is magnificent. On 
returning to the street we seemed 
to have stept out of Fairyland, half- 
inclined to believe that Aladdin’s 
Palace had descended from its airy 
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flight, and was now ‘ located’ in 
San Francisco. 

Earthquakes and fires are very 
prevalent in this city. To avoid 
the destruction caused by the for- 
mer, many fine stores and ware- 
houses are built of iron, skilfully 
painted to resemble masonry. The 
building is all braced together, and 
swings to and fro during an earth- 
quake, but does not fall to pieces. 
Stone and brick buildings collapse 
with a fearful crash, and tall fac- 
tory chimneys, after rocking like 
trees in the wind, fall headlong to 
the ground, doing an immense 
amount of damage. The other 
destructive agent, fire, is more 
under the control of man than 
the earthquake, and San Fran- 
cisco certainly excels in its fire 
department. The city has two 
separate organisations for fighting 
the flames : the Fire Brigade, sup- 
ported by the Corporation, and the 
Underwriters’ Fire Patrol, sup- 


ported by the insurance companies 


in their own: interests. 

The Fire Brigade has engine 
stations in various parts of “the 
city. The engine is worked by 
steam, and is drawn to the scene by 
two horses: the hose is carried 
separately, being wound upon the 
axle that connects two large wheels : 
this is dragged by one horse. Each 
station is in charge of three men, 
viz, two drivers and an engineer. 
Four or five firemen are also at- 
tached to each station, but are per- 
mitted to work at their trades 
in the immediate neighbourhood, 
being called when their services 
are required. The arrangements 
for giving an alarm are very in- 
genious. Attached to the lamp- 
posts in various parts of the city 
xre alarm boxes of iron, about 
n foot high and six inches deep. 
‘The door being opened by the key 
kept at the nearest shop, a handle 
inside is to be turned round very 
rapidly for a few seconds. This 
handle communicates by electricity 
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with a central signal station. The 
clerk in charge there notes the 
number of the box that has been 
‘turned in,’ and immediately tele- 
graphs the news to one or more 
engine stations in the neighbour- 
hood of the fire, and also sets 
machinery in motion which tolls 
out the number of the district in 
which the fire has broken ont. 
For instance, if the alarm comes 
from District No. 58 the bell tolls 
5, and then, after a slight pause, 8. 
At the first sound of the alarm in 
their stations, the drivers hitch up 
their horses, and, jumping to their 
seats, count the strokes of the huge 
fire bell. When it ceases tolling, 
they dash off at full speed to the 
district indicated. 

The Underwriters’ Fire Patrolis of 
recent origin. It has for its primary 
object the saving of property from 
fire and water, not the extinction 
of the fire nor the saving of life, 
though in both these it frequently 
renders very valuable aid. At pre- 
sent it has but one station, the staff 
consisting of a captain and twelve 
men, with horses, waggons, and 
tarpaulins: the stock of tarpaulins 
is very large, and is valued at 3,000/. 
In their efforts to save the furniture 
of a burning house, the men tear up 
the carpets, pull down the curtains 
and pictures, and making a huge pile 
of goods in the centre of the room, 
cover it all over with large fire- 
proof tarpaulins. At the very first 
fire that they attended, the Patrol 
saved property for the Under- 
writers to the value of 15,000l. 
They will rush off to a fire in any 
part of the city and put forth their 
best efforts without stopping to 
inquire whether there is any in- 
surance to be saved: Baldwin's 
Hotel and a Chinese wash-house 
are just the same to them. In this 
way poor families often have all their 
little property saved: the Patrol is 
to them a greater blessing than the 
Fire Brigade. If, on their arrival 
at a fire, the Patrol find that the 
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material is something that cannot 
be protected by tarpaulins, &c., as 
in the case of a timber yard, they 
assist the Brigade in extinguishing 
the flames. 

The working of the station, which 
we inspected with much interest, 
seemed to combine the most elabo- 
rate mechanism with the most per- 
fect discipline. The ground floor 
of the establishment consists of a 
large hall, stables, and signal room ; 
upstairs are the dormitory, bath 
room, billiard room, drawing room, 
and the captain’s apartments. We 
were first taken to see the dor- 
mitory, a large carpeted room, 
with twelve separate bedsteads of 
polished walnut; the walls were 
decorated with oil paintings and 
photographs; the room was lighted 
by gas, had a trap door in the 
floor, and was also entered by an 
ordinary door. Beside each man’s 
bed stood his boots and trousers, 
which were made all in one piece, 
fastening at the waist by a snap. 
The drawing room on the same 
floor is a very home-like apartment, 
as the managers of the Patrol de- 
sire to make their men comfort- 
able. 

As we stood at the head of the 
staircase preparing to descend, our 
guide suddenly flung himself at 
full length upon a wide board, 
which sloped down from the upper 
to the lower floor, like a staircase 
with the stairs planed off. Before 
we had time to wonder what had 
happened to him, he stood quietly 
waiting at the bottom of the stair- 
case, and invited us to imitate him 
in this mode of descent; but we 
preferred to come down with greater 
regard to the safety of our limbs. 

The waggons are painted red, 
and are provided with seats for 
the men; the rest of their load 
consists of ladders, tarpaulins, 
ropes, axes, and various tools. 


Four horses, kept harnessed both 
day and night, stand in loose stalls 
behind the waggons. 


The harness 
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is very ingeniously constructed for 
rapidly ‘hitching up’ the horses ; 
the traces meet behind in a ring, 
which is slipped over a hook in 
front of the waggon : four hitches 
only are required to attach the 
horses in position. 

Now, we will suppose that it is 
midnight ; all the men are asleep 
in bed with the exception of one, 
who keeps watch in the signal 
room. In adistant part of the city 
an alarm box is ‘turned in;’ the 
stream of electricity flies to the 
Patrol station after passing through 
the city observatory before men- 
tioned. Arrived at the Patrol sta- 
tion it strikes a loud gong, stops 
the clock (in order that the exact 
time may be noted), makes a chalk 
pencil tap the number of the alarm 
box on a slowly gliding slate, rings a 
bell in the captain’s room, and turns 
up the gas there also, opens both the 
trap door and the room door, whips 
the four horses, who spring to their 
places, whilst the men, leaping 
from their beds into their boots, 
fling themselves down the shoot, 
‘hitch up’ the horses and jump 
into the waggons, which dash out 
into the street through the large 
doors, which open of their own 
accord. Just twelve seconds have 
elapsed since the gong sounded, 
and now the waggons are tearing 
through the streets as fast as the 
horses’ feet can touch the ground, 
a loud gong at the driver’s foot 
warning all vehicles to turn aside 
out of their course. In the daytime, 
when the men are awake and 
assembled in the large hall, only 
three and a half seconds are re- 
quired for getting under weigh. 

Nothing but the most careful 
training and diligent practice on 
the part of both men and horses 
can render such rapid movements 
possible. Twice a day an alarm is 
given merely for the sake of prac- 
tice, at noon and at five o’clock in 
the evening. On one of these occa- 
sions we saw the men scattered 
3B2 
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about the hall, chatting or reading 
newspapers, apparently regardless 
of the approaching stroke of noon ; 
the horses stood harnessed in their 
- stalls. At about five minutes to 
twelve o’clock the animals began 
to be very restless, shifting uneasily 
from foot to foot, champing the 
bit, and showing other signs of 
expectation, but not a man stirred. 
Suddenly the gong struck, and in- 
stantly the hall was a scene of 
orderly confusion; with one bound 
each horse leaped to his place, and 
stood motionless beside the pole; 
two men rushed to their heads and 
secured their collars, two others to 
the traces and fastened them with 
one snap apiece ; the driver bounded 
to his seat, grasping the reins with 
one hand, whilst with the other he 
exchanged his cap for ‘a fireproof 
hat; as the wheels began to move 
the men swarmed to their seats. 
But it was a false alarm; each 
man, therefore, leisurely removing 
his fireproof hat, returns to his 
former occupation ; the horses, how- 
ever, remain in their places for an 
hour. 
The training of these animals is 
a work of very little trouble if 
undertaken by an efficient driver. 
As before stated, a whip strikes 
each horse as soon as the alarm is 
given; but after a very short expe- 
rience of their work, the clever 
creatures learn to listen for the 
click of the hammer before it strikes 
the gong, and, rushing out, are at 
their posts before the whip has 
time to fall. But they can avoid 
the whip only at practice hours, 
which they know as well as if they 
could read the face of the clock. 
On several occasions their power 
to tell the exact time was tested in 
the following way. At about a 
quarter to twelve the clock was 
stopped, and everything done to 
deceive the horses as to the real 
time, but they could not be cheated. 
As twelve o’clock approached they 
exhibited the usual signs of uneasi- 
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ness; twelve o’clock came, and yet 
the gong did not sound. Their 
impatience visibly increased. At 
last they were in a perfect fever of 
agitation, which nothing could calm 
but sounding the alarm, and going 
through the usual routine. The 
horses then returned contentedly 
to their stalls. The Fire Patrol has 
been in existence only about two 
years, but its extreme efficiency and 
immense value have decided the 
managers to establish another sta- 
tion in the opposite portion of the 
city. 

A large Stock Exchange has just 
been finished; many fine banks also 
and offices on Montgomery Street. 
At the very first glance a stranger 
may see that this is the business 
quarter of the city ; groups of men 
stand on the pavement, hindering 
the traffic in a manner that would 
not be tolerated in London ; stock- 
brokers and clients arrange their 
business in the open air; price 
lists are hung up in almost every 
window and are always surrounded 
by an eager throng of speculators: 
Every class of society speculates on 
the Stock Exchange ; as soon as any- 
one, man or woman, cleric or lay, 
can scrape together a few dollars, 
a stock-broker is employed to invest 
the money in a ‘good thing.’ 
Ladies speculate with their private 
pocket money, and the price of the 
stock of ‘Ophir,’ or some other 
mine, constantly forms the topic of 
conversation at an afternoon call. 
Stock-brokers keep female clerks to 
attend to lady clients, and a female 
stock-broker may be seen any day 
‘on Change.’ Knots of excited 
speculators throng Montgomery 
Street and the vicinity of the new 
Stock Exchange. German, Spanish, 
Chinese, French, Italian, andseveral 
other languages are constantly chat- 
tered here, for Sin Francisco is one 
of the most cosmopolitan cities in the 
world. Mexican riders from the 
South are frequently to be seen 
dressed in their picturesque costume 
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of broad sombrero, tight-fitting 
jacket, fringed leather trousers and 
uuge spurs; whilst the coiled lasso 
hsags from their ligh-peaked 
saddles. 

£mong the many strange cha- 
racters met with in the streets of 
San Francisco is the ‘ Emperor of 
the United States.” A crack- 
brained fellow, dressed in a faded 
suit of regimentals adorned with 
epaulets, has Jived here for many 
years. Being a harmless and 
amusing old man, he is tolerated by 
all, and good-humouredly treated 
according to his assumed rank. 
When he wants a meal he enters a 
restaurant, and, seating himself at 
one of the tables, issues his orders 
with imperial dignity ; the waiters 
maintain the strictest gravity and 
address him as ‘ your Royal High- 
ness;’ no charge is ever made for 
his meal. He rides in the tram cars 
and obtains a bed at any one of the 
hotels without offering any payment, 
as he considers that these attentions 
are due to him from his subjects. 
Occasionally he issues proclama- 
tions which are duly published in 
the daily papers. ‘The Emperor of 
Brazil, when staying at one of the 
hotels in the city, received a visit 
from his brother sovereign, the 
‘Emperor of the United States.’ 

The drinking saloons of San 
Francisco are extremely elegant 
and costly: one ‘high-toned’ 
saloon is adorned with rare and 
beautiful woods, highly polished, 
and is said to have cost 13,0001. 
The ‘free lunch bar’ is a curious 
institution here; payment for a 
drink at the bar entitles one toa 
slight but elegant Innch, for which 
no charge is made; hot soup, fish, 
joints, entrées, vegetables, &c. are 
provided ; many shabby-genteel men 
take a mean advantage of the pro- 
prietor, and may be seen enjoying 
a hearty meal, which costs them 
a mere nothing; after a week or 
two, however, they receive a hint 
that it is quite time they should 
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patronise some other lunch bar. 
Notwithstanding these unprofitable 
customers, the system is said to pay 
well. 

If all that is related in the local 
newspapers be true, San Francisco 
is certainly, to use one of their own 
expressions, ‘a sink of iniquity.’ 
The business men are said to be 
frandulent swindlers ; the judges, 
corrupt ; the Government officials, a 
set of unprincipled thieves; the 
women, immoral; and the poor 
classes, low Irish. ‘ Politician’ and 
‘adventurer’ are synonymous. This 
summary sounds rather harsh, but 
unfortunately contains too much 
truth. The standard of business 
morality is very low, ‘smartness’ 
being the most approved quality. 

The Chronicle is reckoned to be 
the best commercial newspaper, and 
has a very large circulation; few 
respectable families, however, will 
permit a copy of it toenter the 
house. The editors of the Alta 
California, the Oall, and the 
Bulletin, papers of a higher moral 
standard, are daily insulted and 
abused in the ‘columns of the 
Chronicle. A few months ago 
the walls and advertising spaces 
bristled with the following placard 
relating to the present editor of the 
Call: 

READ THE LIFE AND CRIMES OF 
LORING PICKERING 
OF THE LYING ‘CALL.’ 


READ DAILY NEWS LETTER, 
SEE DAILY NEWS LETTER. 


Not content with opposing the 
political tenets of a rival newspaper, 
editors stoop to the most disgrace- 
ful attacks upon the private charac- 
ter and morals of the staff of their 
opponents. Nor are private indivi- 
duals exempt from these vile on- 
slaughts: a false and slanderous 
article is prepared, purporting to 
be a true account of the life and 
character of some prominent citizen, 
such as a leading clergyman, doctor, 
or professional man. A reporter is 
then sent to call upon the person 
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thus singled out, and inform him 
that such and such an article is 
written, and that it contains certain 
statements which, if published, 
would blast his character for ever ; 
for a certain sum of money, how- 
ever, the editors are willing to 
suppress it. In many cases the 
black mail is paid; the statements 
may be perfectly true, and their 
publication would be extremely un- 
pleasant to the parties named. 
Sometimes, however, the reporter 
is violently ejected from the oe 
the subject of the article being 
conscious of his own integrity and 
the estimation of his friends. 
Californians delight in slang. 
Thenewspapers indulge in it largely, 
and appear to take a comic view of 
everything, treating solemn sub- 
jects in a manner that would shock 
an English reader. But slang and 


irreverent flippancy are not confined 
to the press, as the following pulpit 
announcements will show. A Me- 
thodist preacher advertisedasermon 


entitled, ‘Was He a Lunatic ?’ The 
discourse, no doubt, was founded 
upon the text, ‘He hath a devil 
amd is mad: why hear ye Him?’ 
(St. John x. 20.) ‘The Talking 
Donkey ’ was the subject announced 
by another preacher, who intended 
to direct the attention of his hearers 
to the history of the prophet 
Balaam. Preaching upon the sub- 
ject of youth in general, and Cali- 
fornia’s boys and girls in particular, 
iDr. P——, of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, discoursed upon the 
following text: ‘Rid me and de- 
liver me from the hand of strange 
children, whose mouth speaketh 
vanity, and their right hand is a 
vight hand of falsehood’ (Psalm 
exliv. 11). 

Fortune tellers advertise exten- 
sively in the daily papers, and are 
consulted upon every imaginable 
subject, particularly upon Stock 
Exchange speculations. A column 
headed ‘Help wanted,’ might lead 
one to expect urgent appeals for 
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charity, but it simply atinounces 
that domestic servants are wanted 
by the advertisers. 

San Francisco is the western 
terminus of the great railway, 
known as the Overland Route, which 
is held by Americans to be one of 
the wonders of the world. Across 
that vast continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean is a line of 
railway connecting the eastern and 
the western worlds. By its means 
England is brought into speedy 
communication and close relation- 
ship with her colonies in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and with 
the British settlements in China. 
Without this railway ‘round the 
world in eighty days’ would be 
impossible ; across it the Australian 
mails are carried to their destina- 
tion in forty-two days; a journey 
that would occupy the fastest 
steamer from sixty to seventy days. 
The ‘Far West’ no longer exists ; 
seventeen days’ travelling connects 
London with a part of the world 
that has been generally known only 
about thirty years. 

The Overland train in its rapid 
passage from east to west rushes 
on day and night through every 
variety of scenery. Leaving. New 
York city it passes through that 
State, skims the edge of that huge 
inland sea, Lake Erie, and hurries 
on to the yet larger Lake Michigan, 
on whose borders stands the fire- 
famed Chicago: thence to Omaha 
at the sources of the Missouri 
river: here it connects with other 
railways running northward to 
Canada and southward to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Omaha, named 
after the Indian tribe found at that 
place, is now a very important city 
with many fine buildings and a 
population of 18,000 inhabitants. 
Tt was but twenty years ago, how- 
ever, that the postmaster of Omaha 
carried the mails in his hat, and 
might sometimes be seen hunting 
on the prairies and followed by 
some anxious individual who would 
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chase him for miles until he ob- 
tained his letter. Through Nebraska 
and Wyoming the train speeds on 
towards the great Salt Lake, where 
it communicates with the Mormon 
city by a branch line ; then crossing 
an extensive desert it makes its 
way over hilly country for several 
hundred miles till it reaches the 
snow-covered range of the Sierra 
Nevada, which it mounts toa height 
of 7,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Descending this great height 
it passes through Sacramento, and 
finally deposits its passengers in 
San Francisco. The journey of 
more than three thousand miles 
has been accomplished in little more 
than five days and with small 
fatigue to the travellers. 

In the course of its career the 
train flies through every extreme 
in nature and civilisation: forest- 
clad mountains and cultivated 
valleys: rivers and lakes: burning 
desert and drifting snow: sea-like 
prairies: busy cities and silent 
wilds: grand buildings of stone, 
the hut of the squatter, the wig- 
wam of the Indian, and the thickly 
populated towns of the little prairie 
dog, whose positions are not noticed 
on the map. The animal world 
seen on the route is as varied as the 
scenery, and includes buffalo, deer, 
antelopes, eagles, wild turkeys, and 
many others. 

The work was begun in 1862 ; at 
that time the Eastern States were 
already connected with one another 
by lines of railway ; but by far the 
greater part of the proposed line 
had to be explored and surveyed 
before operations could be com- 
menced, So rapidly and ener- 
getically was the work carried on, 
that in seven years the line was 
complete. Towards the close of 
the work, ten miles of the track 
were laid in one day ; in the evening 
an engine ran across lines laid down 
on what had been, but twelve hours 
before, wild, untrodden ground. The 
total cost of the line is said to have 
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been 186,498,900 dols., equal to 
about 37,299,780. 

The first train that crossed 
Indian territory attracted much 
attention from the Red men; at one 
spot a large number of them col- 
lected on horseback, and, crowding 
on the track, awaited its approach. 
Twenty of the foremost were hurled 
headlong from the rails, whilst the 
rest dashed off in terror, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Smoke waggon—big chief— 
ugh—no good.’ 

The San Francisco terminus is 
at Oakland. What Brooklyn is to 
New York, Oakland is to San 
Francisco; that is, the suburban 
residence of merchants and city 
clerks. Seven years ago Oakland 
did not exist; to-day it has a popu- 
lation of thirty-five thousand in- 
habitants, and is still rapidly in- 
creasing. Ferry boats of immense 
size ply every half-hour between 
the city and Oakland, carrying 
several hundred passengers each 
trip: loaded trains are also carried 
across the bay from one line to 
another. 

Among the very few places of 
interest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of San Francisco are the 
Seal Rocks. About nine miles 
from the city the ocean is bordered 
by a long beach overlooked by a 
tall cliff. About two hundred yards 
from the shore are some huge rocks, 
upon which several hundred seals 
are accustomed to lie basking in 
the sun; these animals are of all 
sizes and of every shade of brown ; 
many of them are as large round 
as a good-sized bullock. They lie 
upon the rocks on every available 
spot, and keep up an incessant noise 
something between a bark and a 
roar: some are fast asleep, but 
others sway their heads about in an 
amusing manner, throwing them- 
selves into violent contortions as if 
something had lodged in their 
throats and they were trying to 
work it up; finding their efforts 
unsuccessful they give a dissatisfied 
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roar and compose themselves to 
sleep. Their slumbers, however, 
are continually being disturbed by 
new comers, who, emerging from 
the water, wriggle themselves over 
the rocks in search of a comfortable 
bed, and occasionally select a sleep- 
ing seal for a mattress. A fight en- 
sues, and the vanquished, waddling 
to the edge like a boy in a sack, 
precipitates himself headlong into 
the water, like one committing 
suicide from utter despair. On 
land the most awkward of crea- 
tures, in the water their movemerts 
are graceful and rapid. Turning 
somersaults, rolling over like por- 
poises, they amuse themselves with 
chasing the numberless sea-birds, 
until hunger compels them to turn 
their attention to the more serious 
business of catching fish, in search 
of which they will swim many 
miles to sea. They are utterly 
worthless except for oil, their skins 
being of no value whatever. At 
one time they were to be found all 
along the coast, but as it seemed 
probable that they would soon be 
exterminated if the reckless shoot- 
ing of them in mere sport were 
allowed to continue, the authorities 
imposed a fine of one hundred and 
fifty dollars (30l.) for merely firing 
at them; if it is proved that any- 
one has killed a seal, the fine is 
very heavy, amounting even to 
five hundred dollars (100l.). The 
seals, finding that at this spot they 
are safe, have congregated to the 
number of several thousands ; in 
return for the protection afforded 
them they support the Cliff House 
Hotel by forming an attraction for 
visitors. The San Francisco fisher- 
men, however, complain that their 
presence is causing a great scarcity 
of fish in the bay. 

The cemeteries of the various 
denominations line the road to the 
Cliff House, and form a green oasis 
in this otherwise sandy desert. 
There is also a park, which, in the 
course of a few years, wili no doubt 
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be a great blessing to the dust- 
blinded inhabitants of the city. 

Bat having described the city 
and its suburbs, it is quite time 
that we should say a word about 
some of its inhabitants. 

The London ‘rough’ and the 
New York ‘ rowdy’ are elements of 
society closely resembling’ each 
other; but the Californian ‘ hood- 
lum’ differs from both in many 
essential points. ‘ Hoodlums’ are 
boys from fifteen to twenty years 
of age, banded together in gangs of 
various sizes, for the purpose ot 
preying upon society. Many young 
girls are to be found among them, 
and are proud to be known as 
hoodlums. No crime seems to be 
too bad for these young brigands ; 
almost all of them carry revolvers, 
which they use on the most trivial 
occasions. A policeman was re- 
cently shot dead by one of them 
for arresting a member of the 
gang. A favourite practice of these 
juvenile criminals is to snatch the 
purse from a lady’s hand and dart 
down a narrow alley. They are 
seldom captured, as other hoodlums 
adroitly cover their retreat and 
render pursuit impossible. The 
badly-lighted streets afford them 
another means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. Almost every night people 
are stopped in the streets by masked 
men and boys, who present loaded 
revolvers at them, and order them 
to ‘stick up’ their hands, whilst 
their pockets are rifled of their 
contents. On the slightest sign of 
resistance they will deliberately 
shoot them. ‘This mode of attack 
is called ‘ sticking-up,’ in reference 
to the manner of disarming a man 
by keeping his hands raised in the 
air in order to put it out of his 
power to draw a revolver. 

The police of San Francisco are 
utterly, inadequate for the preserva- 
tion of order; though a fine body 
of men, their small number is quite 
out of proportion to the population. 
Roughly estimated, the population 
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of San Francisco may be said to 
number 300,000, exclusive of 80,000 
Chinese, whilst the police force does 
not exceed 400 men. The law is 
scarcely more than a name, and the 
hoodlums have it almost all their 
own way. Occasionally they send 
letters to employers of Chinese 
labour, requiring them to dismiss 
all Chinamen by a certain day under 
penalty of having their workshops 
and factories burnt down. Nor is 
this an idle threat. About a year 
ago the hoodlums set fire to various 
parts of the city, and, wherever the 
fire brigade was at work, cut the 
hose, hoping to profit by the con- 
fusion of a general conflagration. 
This desperate game, however, was 
speedily checked. A police officer, 
seeing a hoodlum stoop down and 
commence to cut the hose, de- 
liberately walked up to him, and, 
placing a revolver to his ear, blew 
his brains out. The news of 


this summary punishment rapidly 
spread, and the Fire Brigade was 


left to battle with the flames un- 
molested. 

The hated Chinese are most 
bratally treated by these hoodlums. 
The two following paragraphs, 
taken ut random from the Alta 
California newspaper, give a faint 
idea of the cruelty daily practised 
upon this unoffending race. 


Three hoodlums went into the house of 
a Chinaman, near Marin and York Streets, 
on Saturday night and knocked down one 
of the Chinamen they found inside and 
beat him with a rock (American for stone). 
His head was fearfully bruised and mangled, 
with a long gash laying the back of the 
skull bare. 


The next was headed : 


CHRISTMAS FOR CHINESE, 

Hoodlum Paid on the Wash-houses.—A 
gang of hoodlums started on yesterday 
afternoon to stone Chinese wash-houses on 
Second Street, near Folsom, and on Howard, 
and in that vicinity generally. Recruits 
arrived rapidly, and the gang soon increased 
to several hundred. Half a dozen wash- 
houses were stoned, and the windows and 
doors smashed in. The crowd was sup- 
ported by a number of men. 
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In this latter instance the police 
interfered, but more for the sake 
of preventing a riot than for the 
protection of the Chinese; and if 
the hoodlums had only gone about 
the work of destruction quietly, 
the newspapers would have reported 
the occurrence next day with the 
customary finish, ‘No arrests were 
made.’ 

At the close of last year San 
Francisco was in a most unsettled 
state. Certain stump orators, avow- 
ing themselves to be professional 
agitators from England and else- 
where, but more especially from 
Ireland, finding here a field for 
their operations, stirred up the 
dregs of the city with the cry, 
‘The Chinese must go.’ The im- 
portation of vast numbers of Chi- 
nese has naturally tended to reduce 
wages. At one time wages were 
perhaps higher in California than 
they have ever been in any part of 
the world; five dollars (i.e. 1.) a 
dozen articles, for instance, was the 
charge for washing. The working 
classes of San Francisco and other 
cities of Upper California, finding 
themselves outdone by the ready- 
fingered Chinaman, have come to 
the conclusion that Chinese com- 
petition is unfair; that John China- 
man has no right to land anywhere 
in America; that he is not a man 
and a brother; in short, that he 
must go. But there is a difficulty 
in the way; John refuses to go. 
In fact, several thousands more 
come each year, and find eapitalists 
ready to employ them. 

The Chinaman is industrious; 
he is quick to learn; he does not 
drink; he is willing to work for 
wages that are remunerative to 
capital; he has no political views; 
and, to crown all, he never strikes. 
For these reasons capitalists are 
moreinclined to employ Chinese than 
‘white labour.’ As a domestic ser- 
vant, too, Jobn gives more satis- 
faction than the Irish-American 
‘help,’ who insists upon having a 
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latch-key for her own private use 
when returning late at night from 
the theatre. 

The agitators, finding the ground 
thus prepared, incited the people 
to riot and violence. Mass meet- 
ings were held in the streets; the 
mayor and magistrates were warned 
that should they dare to oppose 
the ‘noble working-man of Cali- 
fornia in his struggle for freedom,’ 
the nearest lamp-post should be 
‘adorned with their carcases.’ The 
mob was urged to take the law 
into its own hands. A grand pro- 
cession was formed for November 
29, the annual Thanksgiving Day 
in the United States; the working 
men were to ‘meet in their thou- 
sands,’ and to march to the Pacific 
Mail Company’s docks, and there 
demand that no more Chinamen 
should be brought over by the 
Company. Should not their de- 
mand be immediately complied 


with, the wharves, docks, and ves- 
sels were to be instantly set on fire. 


Such phrases as the ‘accursed 
Chinaman,’ ‘the leprous Chinese,’ 
and many others, were heaped on 
the persecuted race. A general 
conflagration of Chinatown was 
openly talked of, and hints were 
given of a massacre like that of 
St. Bartholomew. 

At last the city authorities deemed 
it right to interfere. They began 
by arresting the ringleaders ; hail 
was, however, immediately found. 
Again and again were they brought 
to trial, but on every occasion set 
free either on bail or through some 
technical irregularity in their arrest. 
The activity of the authorities was, 
however, not without effect; the 
grand procession changed its des- 
tination, and was resolved into a 
mere parade. Private individuals 
of good character, steady business 
and professional men, received pri- 
vate notice from the Vigilance 
Committee of Personal Safety to 
hold themselves in readiness for 
the defence of life and property at 
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a moment's notice. Each day the 
progress of the anti-Chinese move- 
ment was anxiously watched. The 
Chinese themselves were said to be 
fully prepared, being armed with 
revolvers, aud having put China- 
town in a state of defence. In 
order to avert bloodshed, which by 
Christmas time seemed daily immi- 
nent, the city authorities took pre- 
cautionary measures to silence the 
incendiary speakers. Whenever a 
meeting of working men was called, 
either in the open air or in any 
public hall, a strong body of police 
was stationed on the platform, 
‘whose presence,’ as one of the 
daily papers remarked, ‘always 
had a soothing effect upon the 
speakers.’ On several occasions at 
meetings held in one of the theatres 
a turbulent orator was suddenly 
silenced by being marched off the 
platform in custody of three or four 
police constables, who emerged 
from between the wings or behind 
the curtain. 

So disturbed indeed was the state 
of society in San Francisco last 
autumn and winter, so desperate 
were the measures proposed to rid 
the country of the presence of the 
Chinese, that most of the respect- 
able community of both sexes were 
obliged to arm themselves with 
revolvers. This weapon was popu- 
larly called the ‘hip ornament,’ 
from being carried in a trousers’ 
pocket made for the purpose on the 
right hip. 

What to do with the Chinese is 
the great problem of the day in the 
Western States of America. If the 
Chinese are forced to open their 
ports to American and European 
commerce, how can we refuse to 
admit them to free competition 
with us? On the other hand, the 
American artisan who cannot feed 
his family on the refuse that forms 
the food of the Chinaman, cannot 
afford to work at the wages that 
Chinese competition has reduced. 
The question is extremely difficult 
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\to decide, and the struggle between 
Caucasian and Mongolian will pro- 
bably be a long one. 

But let us now explore China- 
town. Here are three Chinamen 
evidently going to their quarter of 
the city. As usual, they walk in 
single tile like geese on their way 
tothe common. Their dress con- 
sists of a round hat, commonly 
called a wide-awake, a loose dark 
blue tunic with very wide sleeves, 
and a pair of trousers of similar 
dimensions: on their feet are the 
well-known Chinese shoes of noise- 
less tread. Their heads are closely 
shaven excepting a round patch at 
the back, from which springs the 
pigtail. Hanging down to the 
knees, and sometimes even touch- 
ing the ground, this national orna- 
ment is most highly prized and 
perhaps dearer to its owner than 
his wife or children. When en- 
gaged in manual labour, the Chinese 
twist the pigtail round their heads 
like a turban, but it is considered 
extremely disrespectful to enter the 
presence of a superior in this state 
of dishabille. Suddenly leaving the 
level street, we ascend a steep hill 
leading to what was once the most 
fashionable part of the city. As 
the Chinese gradually took up their 
quarters in this part, the white 
people slowly moved away, leaving 
the invaders in undisputed posses- 
sion, so that now a large and at 
one time beautiful part of the city 
is occupied exclusively by these 
Celestials, whose earthly habits and 
customs have rendered the neigh- 
bourhood the lowest and vilest 
part of San Francisco. The houses 
are of European architecture, but 
have been allowed to fall into a 
most dilapidated state, the stucco 
peeling from the fronts, and the 
broken window-panes left unre- 
paired. Everything that meets either 
the eye or the ear is entirely Chinese. 
The names over the shops are in 
Chinese character, occasionally in 
English also; the names of the 
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streets, the placards on the walls, 
and the prices of goods exhibited 
in the windows are also in Chinese. 
As specimens of the names over 
the shops take—Hop Sing, Fat 
Wan, Chung Wong Kee, and Ah 
Sing. 

Let us take our stand at this 
corner, and look around us for a 
few minutes. .The sharp cries of 
street hawkers, the buzz of haggling 
customers, the sing-song conversa- 
tion of passers-by, and the shrill 
chatter of the children, with a 
hundred other sounds in Chinese, 
unrelieved by a single European 
tone, seem suddenly to have trans- 
ported us to the land of the pigtail. 
How busy everybody seems to be ! 
Here is a porter bending beneath 
the weight of a pair of large 
baskets, suspended at each end of 
a bamboo pole; there is a rag- 
picker, who seizes upon every scrap 
of rag or paper that lies in the 
gutter; here come a couple of 
washermen, carrying baskets of 
linen on their shoulders, for many 
thousand Chinese are employed in 
the laundries which are to be seen 
in almost every back street through- 
out the city. Look at this man— 
his dress is different from the 
others around him; his tunic is of 
beautiful silk, and his trousers, cut 
to the shape of his legs, are 
gathered close round his ankles. 
Notice his fingers, and you will see 
that the nails extend nearly two 
inches beyond the tips of his fin- 
gers. That proves that he is a 
gentleman, for if he worked with 
his hands he would be compelled to 
cut his nails. Across the street is 
a woman dressed much like a man, 
but profusely adorned with coloured 
earrings end bracelets; just above 
her tiny shoes are solid glass 
anklets, which were put on when 
she was a child, and have never 
been removed. Shuffling on with 
constrained and awkward step, she 
talks and grins good-humouredly 
with the other women, whilst she 
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drags along a miniature Chinaman, 
whose dress in every particular 
resembles that of his father, only on 
a smaller scale. The heads of the 
women are not shaven, and their 
black hair is always neat and well- 
oiled. By the style of head-dress 
you can tell whether a woman is 
married or single. The curious 
mode of dressing the hair in what 
is known as the ‘ teapot’ fashion, 
takes up a great deal of time, and 
is attended with much inconveni- 
ence. One dressing of the hair will 
last many days, but then the wearer 
must not lay her head down except 
upon a hard pillow, properly shaped 
and fitted to her head-dress. The 
women are strangely alike—each 
one has the same small flat fea- 
tures, pale complexion, black hair, 
and dark eyes, which peep out of 
narrow slits. The usual Chinese 
face is perfectly expressionless— 
anger, stupidity, pleasure, in fact, 
every emotion is hidden under the 
idiotic ‘smile that is childlike and 
bland.’ 

Every trade and industry seems 
to be represented in Chinatown. 
As the food of the Chinaman is 
peculiar, and could not be bought 
anywhere else in the city, very many 
of the shops are those of provision 
merchants. Mutton and beef are 
rarely to be seen—pork is their 
chief meat; and no part of the 
pig is wasted—pigs’ eyes stewed 
are said to be a favourite dish. A 
close investigation into the origin 
and composition of the various 
eatables on sale would certainly 
destroy the appetite of anyone but 
a Chinaman. In the basement oppo- 
site are several Chinamen, patiently 
undergoing the martyrdom of hav- 
ing their heads shaved. In the 
window above a Chinaman, wear- 
ing large horn-rimmed spectacles, 
is closely examining the works of a 
watch ; whilst another is occupied 
in entering up his ledger with a 
camel’s-hair paint-brush and a slab 
of Indian ink, and beginning at the 
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end of the book. The upper part 
of the house is evidently occupied 
by a lamp manufacturer, for gaudy 
coloured lamps of all sizes and 
shapes are hung there in closely 
packed rows. The sidewalks and 
streets are crowded by hawkers of 
every imaginable article. 

In this part of the city the China. 
man feels perfectly safe, and talks 
very volubly; but in other parts of 
San Francisco he is constantly on 
the look-out to avoid the stones 
thrown at him by boys, who seem 
to consider it part of their religion 
topersecute him. The poor wretches 
dare not retaliate nor defend them. 
selves; they would immediately be 
arrested ; the police, however, will 
pass by and take no notice if the 
assailant happens to be of white 
skin. Occasionally, but very rarely, 
somebody is found to protect a 
Chinaman from the attacks of the 
boys ; such people are called by the 
Chinese ‘ heart-men.’ 

One muddy day a short time ago, 
a white man and a Chinaman were 
crossing the street in opposite 
directions; as they met, the white 
man violently pushed the China- 
man so that he fell into the mud. 
Picking himself up, the poor fellow 
turned towards his assailant and 
said, ‘ You Christian: me heathen: 
good day.’ Again and again is 
repeated, though in different form, 
the well-known answer of the 
savage who was urged to become a 
Christian, ‘Christian lie—Christian 
cheat — Christian steal — drink — 
murder. The devil Christian. I 
will be no Christian.’ 

The Chinese Government has 
recently established a Consulate- 
General for the protection of its 
subjects in San Francisco. If left 
alone the Chinaman is a good 
subject; in 1875 out of 7,643 
arrests for drankenness in this 
city not one was a Chinaman; out 
of 3,263 paupers admitted to the 
almshouses only 6 were Chinamen: 
and Chinamen paid 100,000 dols. 
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(20,c001.) in taxes into the City 
Treasury. A few months ago they 
petitioned the Board of Education 
for a school; they are taxed for 
school purposes, though they are 
not admitted into any of the public 
schools. But for the benevolent 
efforts of Christians and philan- 
thropists, no provision would be 
made for their education, although 
the children born in the country 
will become American citizens. 

A very encouraging work is 
being carried on in the heart of 
Chinatown by the Women’s Mis- 
sion to Chinese Women and Chil- 
dren. This society, which has 
been in existence about seven years, 
employs a female missionary to visit 
the homes of the Chinese, to hold 


| a day school, and in every way 


tobe a friend and teacher to the 
women and children. The school 


is held in the Globe Hotel, which 
was once a leading hotel in the 
city before the Chinese came in 


large numbers, but as they settled 
round it the white people moved 
off, leaving the lofty building to the 
foreigners, who are now packed into 
itasonly Chinamen can pack. An 
utter disregard of all sanitary laws 
enables the hotel to accommodate 
many hundred Chinamen. The 


school is in the very centre of 


Chinatown, and is doing a good 
work. The missionary, who has 
had some years’ experience, relates 
that she is always most heartily 
welcomed in the homes of the 
women, though the form of the 
welcome is occasionally somewhat 
startling. At the first visit to a 
family lately imported, a little girl, 
who wished to show her good feel- 
ing by welcoming the lady in 
English, greeted her with the only 
words of the language she had 
picked up, which were a horrible 
oath, 

_ Close to the Globe Hotel is a 
joss-house, or temple, which oc- 
cupies the first floor of a large 
building. The walls of a lofty 
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room, dimly lighted through a 
stained-glass window, are decorated 
with grotesque figures; several 
altars, bearing vases full of coloured 
feathers and tinsel placed in front 
of the idols, are ranged round the 
walls. The principal idol of the 
place is an almost life-size figure of 
a man with a very red face and 
sitting cross-legged. In striking 
contrast to the other idols, the 
countenance of this one is very 
dignified, and is neither grotesque 
nor hideous ; in front of it hangs a 
light faintly seen through the glass 
of a dull red lamp. On either side 
smouldering sticks fill the temple 
with heavy perfume. In a corner 
stands the sacred umbrella, and 
before each altar is a mat for 
worshippers to kneel upon. The 
air is heavy with incense, and the 
whole is suggestive of awe and 
mystery. The open air of the 
street is very welcome after inhal- 
ing so dense an atmosphere. 

Do you notice this man approach- 
ing us ? a veritable walking skeleton : 
his skin, shrivelled up like parch- 
ment, fits so tightly to the skull 
that you can scarcely see whether 
his head has any skin on it at all; 
his eyes are nearly closed, and as 
he totters nearer to us you can 
see that his palsied fingers and 
withered arms have no flesh on 
them; he takes no notice of any- 
thing, but staggers on asif he were 
dreaming. The opium smoker! 
The United States law against 
opium smoking is so strict that few 
people know where an opium den 
is to be found. Although there 
are probably several near us, it 
would be of no use to ask either 
American or Chinese for them; 
the one cannot find them, and the 
other of course will not tell where 
they are. Opium smoking is per- 
mitted as a private indulgence, but 
the keeping a house for the hire 
of opium pipes is forbidden. Any 
white man visiting an opium den, 
even as a mere spectator, is liable to 
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a fine of 1ol., but itis said that many 
of them, especially boys, indulge in 
this suicidal luxury. If you are 
willing to run the risk of being 
caught, come with me through this 
narrow passage and down these 
steps. In the cellar underneath 
this shop is an opium den. Our 
entrance is regarded at first with 
distrust; but as the motive of our 
visit appears, we are looked at with 
an amused curiosity. All round 
the cellar are low couches, and 
above them rows of shelves, all 
crowded and packed with China- 
men. In the centre of each bed 
stands a small lamp, at which the 
smokers, one on either side, kindle 
their pipes. These latter are of 
bamboo, and consist of a stem about 
three feet long, ending in a bowl 
about the size of an egg-cup. The 
smokers are in every stage of in- 
toxication, or preparing to become 
intoxicated, some just lighting their 
pipes, others rapidly inhaling as if 
their lives depended upon their 
raising a heavy cloud of smoke in 
a given time ; here is one fast asleep 
in that quiet delicious dream which 
is the charm of opium; the pipe 
has slipped from his fingers and 
lies across his arm, which from its 
shrunken appearance shows that 
he has been a smoker for some 
time. That boy yonder is evidently 
just learning, for see how closely 
he watches the process as his 
companion, who cannot be more 
than fifteen years of age, fills his 
pipe for him. 

From the opium den we passed on 
to the new Chinese theatre, which 
was originally a Baptist chapel ; 
evidences of this are still to be 
seen in the interior ‘fixing.’ The 
building is very large, and on the 
occasion of our visit was densely 
crowded, probably two thousand 
Chinese being present. On one 
side were a couple of private boxes, 
on the other were two galleries for 
women, who attended in large num- 
bers, fanning themselves the whole 
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time. The Chinese stage is a plain 
platform entirely destitute of those 
helps to the imagination which are 
considered indispensable to a civi. 
lised theatre—no wings, drops, 
foot-lights, or scenery; even a 
curtain is not considered neces. 

sary. The actors occupy the front 

of the platform; behind them sit 

the orchestra on woeden chairs: 

the instruments consist of fiddles, 

guitars, a wooden drum, and a tin 

basin. Chinese music has neither 

melody nor harmony to recommend 

it, but is a continuous scream at 

the full power and pitch of the in- 

struments. At both sides of the 

stage are wooden tables, chairs, 

umbrellas, fans, swords, and all 

the miscellaneous property of a 

theatre. The actors when not em- 

ployed in the scene are quietly 

sitting at one side of the stage till 

their turn comes. Whenever a 

performer requires a chair, banner, | 
or anything else, it is brought to him 

by an attendant, who then retires 

to his corner to resume his pipe or 

an interrupted conversation with 

any of the numerous loafers who, 

in the most indifferent manner, 

pass across the stage to the dress- 

ing room behind. 

The play, to the meaning of 
which we could get no clue, was 
partly operatic and partly dialogue. 
When the musicians were not 
playing, they laid aside their w- 
struments and lighted their pipes at 
the gas. One performer, when his 
services were not required by the 
play, amused himself with his little 
boy, who was allowed to toddle 
about the stage; when his father 
could not attend to him any longer. 
happening to venture into th 
midst of the actors, he was caught 
up by an attendant, and borne 
off kicking energetically. Th 
actors were dressed in very gor 
geous costumes, but we were un- 
able to determine what characters 
they represented. The principal 
lady (in reality a man, for women 
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never act) handed tea to her guests, 
with extreme modesty hiding her 
face behind her fan. The clown or 
fool of the company had a smear of 
white paint across his eyes, which 
gave him a very comical appearance. 
One of the performers we took to 
be a mandarin on account of his air 
of importance, and the deference 
paid to him by the others. Arrayed 
im a magnificent robe he walked 
about with huge strides, violently 
flourishing his fan. He was attended 
by alittle man in a black robe, who 
seemed to be a priest or perhaps his 
secretary. Seating himself on a 
kind of throne, the mandarin pro- 
ceeded to the trial of a criminal, who 
humbly kissed the ground at his feet. 
Towards the end of the play, a 
large fish headed a procession across 
the stage; the legs of a man sup- 
porting the body of the fish were 
just visible beneath; then came a 
gigantic shrimp that skipped about 
with extraordinary agility ; this was 
followed by a turtle with extended 
neck, his head slowly wagging from 
side to side; then came two non- 
descript beasts with blazing lights 
on their heads: soldiers, princesses 
and fairies filled up the stage, and 
in the centre was the heroine in- 
closed within two cockle-shells as 
large as washing tubs; from be- 
tween these she emerged and bowed 
gracefully to the spectators. 

The absence of applause was 
very striking. The audience 
frequently laughed, but never 
clapped nor shouted; nor was any 
disapproval exhibited. The acting 
was succeeded by an acrobatic per- 
formance in which marvellous skill 
in tumbling and balancing was dis- 
played. The vast audience, among 
whom we were the only white 
' people, treated us with the utmost 
civility. We took our seats where 
we pleased, there being no ushers 
or attendants to lead us to them. 
No Chinaman seated himself near 
us, but a clear space was left all 
around, as though they were un- 
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willing in any way to crowd or 
intrude upon us; not till the 
theatre was very full were the 
adjoining seats occupied, and when 
we rose to leave, the audience most 
politely made way for us. Although 
we were so entirely in their power, 
we felt a good deal safer than when 
passing through a ‘hoodlum’ 
neighbourhood at dusk. Sugar 
cane, cigars, peanuts and other 
refreshments were carried around 
for sale, and the whole building 
was full of smoke, as several hun- 
dreds of the audience, both men and 
women, were smoking the whole 
time. It is said that the language 
of these plays is exceedingly im- 
moral ; our ignorance of the Chinese 
language prevented us from ascer- 
taining the truth of this. 

Lotteries and gambling have 
very great attractions for these 
people, but our attempt to enter a 
gambling house was firmly, though 
politely, resisted. In many ways 


the Chinese are very tenacious of 
their liberty, and will not permit 
any interference from the foreigners 


around them. They try, sentence, 
and even execute their criminals 
according to their own laws ; every 
effort of the city police to interfere 
is rendered ineffectual by the in- 
ability to obtain evidence, as no 
Chinaman will appear in the States’ 
law courts as a witness against a 
fellow-countryman. 

It is stated by those who under- 
stand the Chinese language, that 
notices are frequently to be seen 
posted upon the walls. offering a 
reward to anyone who will kill the 
person thereiz mentioned. This is 
the method adopted by the importers 
of Chinese labour for the punish- 
ment of any man who may have 
absconded or otherwise broken his 
engagements. Most of the Chinese 
in San Francisco are, to a certain 
extent, slaves. Six companies, es- 
tablished for the purpose, import 
their fellow-countrymen upon con- 
dition of receiving the proceeds of 
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their labour for a certain period in 
payment of their passage to Cali- 
fornia. A rigid system of fines 
and other extortions keeps the poor 
wretches in a state of semi-slavery 
for many years before they have 
acquired a sufficient sum of money 
to take them back to their homes. 
The companies enter into a solemn 
agreement to return, for burial in 
their own land, the corpses of all 
their employés who may die in 
foreign parts. So anxious is a 
Chinaman that his bones should 
rest in his native soil, that a large 
quantity of coffins almost invariably 
forms part of the cargo of the 
Pacific Mail Company’s steamers. 
Although the Chinese still arrive 
in very large numbers, a consider- 
able falling off is noticed each 
month. In 1876, according to pub- 
lished returns, 5,134 fewer Chinese 
left Hong Kong for America than 
in the previous year. The number 


in the State is, however, so very 
large that the railways find it neces- 


sary to post up their notices in the 
Chinese language. On the Southern 
Pacific Railway every notice is 
printed in three languages—viz. 
English, Chinese, and Spanish ; 
the last for the benefit of the 
Mexican population. An _ inter- 
preter of the Chinese language is 
also attached to each police court. 

As the Chinese spread them. 
selves over the United States, the 
difficult problem now waiting to be 
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solved in California will compel 
the attention of many other States, 
An additional opening has been 
found for them in Peru. Many 
have also found their way to 
Australia and New Zealand. The 
stolid perseverance and steady 
industry of the Chinaman will 
always find him employment either 
as a railway navvy or a skilled 
artisan, for nothing seems to come 
amiss to him. Public opinion will 
eventually put down the present 
persecution, and the Chinese will 
be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with foreigners of other 
nations, who are permitted to 
practise their callings unmolested 
in the land of boasted freedom and 
equality. Among the Chinese mer. 
chants are to be found many true 
gentlemen, and if Europeans will 
but take the trouble to cultivate 
their acquaintance instead of spurn- 
ing them under their feet, most of 
the existing prejudices and mis- 
understandings will be removed. 
This opinion is based upon personal 
experience, the writer having been 
most cordially treated by many of 
the educated Chinese, who are ex- 
tremely sensitive, and very quick 
to distinguish between those who 
despise them and those who wish 
them well. It will probably be a 
long time, however, before the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco 
ceases to be a peculiar object of 
interest to every curious observer. 









O better measure of the back- 
ward civilisation of Eastern 
Turkey could be suggested than the 
present state of its public works. 
Over an area of nearly seven 
hundred thousand square miles, 
with a vast coast line on five seas, 
these comprise only some six hun- 
dred miles of carriageable road, 
two hundred and seventy miles 
of railway divided between four 
different lines, of which one is yet 
unfinished, and one solitary quay, 
at Smyrna, made and toll-farmed 
asa private enterprise by foreigners: 
of modern irrigation works there 
are none whatever, nor— barring 
such links as are still serviceable in 
the old network below Baghdad—a 
mile of navigable canal anywhere 
between the Black Sea and the Gulf. 
In telegraphs alone is the country 
at all abreast of the times: a very 
complete network of these extends 
from Stamboul to Fao, connecting 
all the principal towns with each 
other and with the capital ; but the 
manner in which the service is 
worked was a few years ago, and 
still is, so inefficient as to have 
diverted nearly all the profitable 
through Indian correspondence 
from the trunk Scutari-Baghdad 
line, first to the rival Russo- 
Persian route, and since then to 
the cables of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. The small whole, too, 
of these roads, railways, and tele- 
graphs is the outcome of the past 
twenty years, prior to which nota 
cubic yard of anything worth the 
name of a ‘ public work’ existed in 
the country, except in the rich 
ruins of the past. Yet we have 
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seen ' how wide-spread and urgent 
are its needs for works of this kind. 
A sketch of the few in actual ex. 
istence, and of the larger schemes 
projected, will have little attrac- 
tion for amateurs of ‘light read- 
ing,’ but it may possibly interest the 
less numerous, though still con- 
siderable, class who have astake in 
the economical future of the coun- 
try, and who care to know the 
stage of material development at 
present reached by what must 
henceforth be regarded as Turkey 
Proper. 

Of the existing six hundred odd 
miles of constructed roadway, the 
caravan route between Trebizond 
and Erzeroum forms about a third, 
and is in other respects, both 
politically and commercially, the 
most important section of the 
whole. I have traversed it three 
times, and in Fraser for June 
1877? briefly described the main 
features of the journey. I need 
now, therefore, merely say that for 
more than two thousand years this 
route has formed the chief artery 
of communication between Europe 
and the interior of Asia. Over 
most of it the Ten Thousand made 
their famous march to the sea, and 
later the Romans and, long after 
them, the Genoese carried over it 
their trade with Persia and India. 
Through it, too, nearly the whole 
traffic of Europe with the former 
country has in modern times been 
kept up, except during the short 
interval between 1822 and 1831, 
when the customs’ exemptions 
granted by the Russian Govern- 
ment to its Transcaucasian pro- 
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vinces for awhile attracted this 
trade to Redont-kalé, Tiflis, and 
the Caspian, In the latter year, 
however, the treaty of Adrianople 
opened the Black Sea to European 
ships, and these immunities ipso 
facto terminating, the traffic flowed 
back into its old and natural high- 
way through Trebizond, Erzeroum, 
and Tabreez. The nearness of this 
route to the Russian frontier— 
much increased by the results of 
the late war—gives it also a 
strategical importance far exceed- 
ing that of any other line of road in 
Anatolia. In every assault hitherto 
made by Russia on the Eastern 
frontier, this great track has served 
important purposes both of attack 
and defence. Yet, whether for 
trade or for war, it was only some 
dozen years ago that the Porte 
finally awoke to the necessity of 
converting what had, up till then, 
been a mere mountain track into a 
serviceable military road. The 


policy of improving the old bridle- 


path into a fairly passable caravan 
route had, indeed, been recognised 
so long before as 1852, when one 
Ismail Pasha—a fair specimen of 
the ante-Crimean functionary— 
had been entrusted with the work. 
But, after spending 10,000,000 
piastres (nearly 92,0001.) and two 
years’ time, he was recalled, leay- 
ing only some five miles of a 
narrow metalled causeway to 
show against this huge fraud on 
the Treasury. After remaining for 
ten years more at this stage, the 
completion of the work was en- 
trusted to some French engineers, 
who added eight to Ismail’s five 
miles, and were then perforce got 
rid of also for reasons of alleged 
gross abuse. Finally, in 1866, the 
Government resumed the enterprise 
with its own resources, and, with 
the aid of corvée labour supplied by 
villages along the line, completed 
the road as far as Erzeroum—a 
total distance, by the route fol- 
lowed, of nearly two hundred miles 
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—by the end of 1872. From this 
point it was intended to continue 
it, for military purposes, to Kars, 
a hundred and eight miles dis- 
tant, and for the purposes of the 
Persian traffic, to Bayazid, a 
hundred and fifty miles; off; but 
the cost of the work prevented 
either extension, and at Erzerounm 
accordingly the road, as a carriage. 
able highway, ends. Constructed 
as it has thus been almost entirely 
by native skill and labour, the work 
is of course very defective ; but it 
is still an immense improvement on 
the old mule-track, and proved of 
the highest military value during 
the late war. Its commercial im- 
portance may be measured by the 
fact that, before the partial diver- 
sion effected by the Tiflis and Poti 
Railway, the estimated value of the 
transit trade carried over it averaged 
nearly 4,000,000]. a year, from 
which Anatolia derived, in one 
shape or other, an annual gain 
of more than 16,000,000 piastres 
(above 150,0001.). Fully a third of 
this has been diverted into the rival 
Russian channel, which may be ex- 
pected to absorb a still larger share 
once the Poti line has been con- 
tinued to the new port of Batoum, 
unless competing facilities of trans- 
port westwards can be offered 
within the Turkish border. 

Next nearest to this, a much less 
important section of made road 
along the coast connects Trebizond 
with Tireboli, a small port seventy- 
five miles westward of the former 
town. The constructive difficulties 
of this were trifling as compared 
with those of the Erzeroum route, 
as the track here followed winds 
through a succession of beautifully 
wooded valleys and along the base 
of forest-clad hills, involving only 
inconsiderable cuttings, though with 
numerous bridges over the many 
streams that here enter the sea du- 
ring the winter months. The country 
hereabouts being well cultivated for 
several miles inland, the road is of 
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great local value as affording an 
outlet for produce at either of its 
terminal ports. 

Westwards again of this, what 
was intended to be a military road 
to connect Samsoun with Sivas— 
a distance of one hundred and 
eighty miles—was begun ten years 
ago by Reshid Pasha, but its his- 
tory was the same as that of every 
other similar undertaking: malver- 
sation, mismanagement, and profes- 
sional ignorance delayed and quin- 
tupled the proper cost of the work, 
which accordingly stopped short at 
Amasia, less than half the whole 
distance ; and even the section thus 
far is now nearly as bad as the old 
track it superseded, while that be- 
yond, to Sivas, remains pretty much 
as the Seljuks left it. A cheap 
railway over this route has long 
been projected, and will form one 
of the most important branches to 
any great trunk line that may be 
carried through the peninsula, but 
as far as Artova its engineering 
difficulties will be considerable. 
The whole district, of which Sam- 
soun is the natural outlet—extend- 
ing inland as far as Sivas, thence 
westwards to Angora, and back 
northwards to Sinope—is famed for 
its fertility ; yet there is not at pre- 
sent throughout its entire area a 
single road worth the name, and over 
three-fourths of it, therefore, profit- 
able cultivation is, as elsewhere, out 
of the question. With roads, on the 
other hand, and some necessary 
works within its own harbour, 
Samsoun would rival Odessa as a 
grain port for Europe. 

Thence on round the northern 
coast, not a single mile of artificial 
roadway exisis—nor anywhere in- 
land—till Ghemlek, on the Sea of 
Marmora, is reached, whence a once 
fairly metalled causeway of ten 
miles covers half the distance be- 
tween that little port and Bronsa. 
But for several years this has been in 
such neglected disrepair, that nearly 
all the traffic between the old Bi- 
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thynian capital and the sea is car- 
ried over the longer track to Mou- 
dania, at the mouth of the same 
gulf. 

Some five miles of a macadam- 
ised carriage-road, made at private 
cost, between Smyrna and its sub- 
urban village of Bournabat, is the 
only other bit of artificial highway 
in this great peninsula. What re- 
mains of the six hundred miles is 
found in Syria and Palestine. Here, 
between Beyrout and Damascus, a 
French company, in 1862, con- 
structed the only piece of really 
good road in all these Eastern pro- 
vinces. The distance between the 
old Syrian capital and its port is 
fifty-five miles, and over this a well- 
appointed omnibus service (for 
which the makers of the road have 
a monopoly, with the right also of 
levying other tolls) plies daily, 
making the journey in fifteen hours. 
Five years later, with a view to 
facilitate the transport of ore from 


the copper mines of Argana, the 
beginning of an attempt was made 
to convert the camel track between 


Birijik on the Euphrates—over 
which also all the traffic with Meso- 
potamia passes—into a road, with 
an intended continuation to Alex- 
andretta. The work was to be 
done by corvée labour and at 
the expense of the province itself, 
the Government merely farnishing 
the engineers. But after several 
months’ time and a dispropor- 
tionate sum of money had been 
spent on afew kilometres outside 
Aleppo, the undertaking was first 
suspended and then abandoned ; 
and, barring these and the filling in 
of some of the worst ruts between 
Antioch and Beylan, remains (as I 
can personally testify) nearly as 
the Crusaders left it. Besides the 
French road to Damascus, however, 
Rustem Pasha, the Governor of 
the Lebanon, has made a fair car- 
riageable way, of nearly the same 
length, along the coast between Bey- 
rout and ‘Tripoli, and has also 
3c2 
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much improved what were formerly 
mere bridlepaths through the Druze 
and Maronite country. By courtesy, 
the track of thirty-eight miles be- 
tween Jaffa and Jerusalem may also 
be called a road, the mountain path 
beyond Ramleh having within the 
past seven years been so widened 
and levelled as to render the jour- 
ney over the whole now practicable 
in aday. But nowhere else, from the 
Taurus to El-Arish, have pickaxe 
and shovel another league of work 
to show. 

Sach is the poor total of artificially 
made highways in Turkey east of 
the Bosphorus. Within the past 
twenty years, scores of others have 
been at different times projected, 
and in 1865 a regular Road Board 
was created at the Porte to super- 
vise the construction of a whole 
network over both halves of the 
empire. An imposing scheme was 


in due time forthcoming, but it was 
as duly pigeon-holed at the Minis- 
try of Public Works, and not a mile 


of the whole has ever been made— 
another of the many illustrations 
of the native proverb supplied by 
the history of Turkish reforms, 
that ‘he who cuts out much, sews 
little together.’ More or less tra- 
versable tracks there are of course 
everywhere, beaten into line by 
mule and camel hoof,, and levelled 
at points along the three or four 
great trunk routes, so as to permit 
the passage of artillery between the 
larger towns. But it is only in 
summer that the majority of these 
are passable by laden animals and 
perhaps by buffalo-carts: during 
winter fathomless sloughs of mud 
close most of them to both. From 
this cause alone, the production of 
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whole provinces is limited to local 
requirements, mining and other 
industries are commercially impos- 
sible, and exports are reduced 
almost to nil. Thus, to say nothing 
of the south-eastern districts—as 
round Mosul, for instance, where 
the best wheaten bread costs less 
than a halfpenny a pound—in the 
comparatively near-at-hand country 
round Angora and Sivas, grain is so 
abundant and cheap as to admit of 
export to Europe from Samsoun ata 
price far below that of Bessarabia, if 
the cost of transport to the latter port 
were not so high as to be virtually 
prohibitory. And so nearly every- 
where else: though Aleppo again 
is only sixty miles from the sea, the 
carriage of ordinary merchandise 
from Alexandretta averages 61. aton, 
and that of wheat outwards 17s. a 
quarter, or double its cost price 
where grown. The result is, that 
the peasantry are impoverished, and 
the State loses revenue, all round. 
The Romans knew this, and ran 
paved arteries and veins through 
every new province that fell to 
their arms. We, the modern Qui- 
rites, have done the same in India 
and our colonies; and if Western 
Asia is to be recovered to civilisa- 
tion and material prosperity, roads 
and railways must be among the 
first agents employed. 

Of these last, only three—of al- 
together less than 270 miles—are 
as yet in operation, though nearly 
twenty-two years have passed since 
the first sod of the pioneer line was 
cut. When, after the Crimean War, 
the vast material resources of Tur- 
key attracted the notice of British 
capitalists, the productive wealth 
and commercial importance of the 


* In proof that this is not merely the language of an easy pessimism, I may quote a 
vizierial circular addressed on this subject to the provincial governors in October 1871: 
‘ If even these roads, of which they spoke so much in their reports to the central Govern- 
ment, were worthy of the name, we should regret neither the pecuniary sacrifice they 
entail, nor the praises and marks of approval which those who undertook their con- 
struction have contrived to obtain from the Sublime Porte and the press. But they are, 
for the most part, bad roads, which a single heavy fall of rain has in some districts 
sufficed to almost entirely destroy.’ This is as true still as it was seven years ago. 
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great pashalic of Smyrna—itself 
the Liverpool of the Levant—sug- 
gested it as the most promising 
field for industrial experiment. Ac- 
cordingly, an influential combi- 
nation of railway promoters ap- 
plied for a concession for a line 
from Smyrna to Aidin, about eighty 
miles inland, and in September 
1856 this was given to the late Sir 
Joseph Paxton and Messrs. Wythes, 
Jackson, and Nixon. The term of 
the grant was for fifty years, at the 
expiration of which it was to be 
extended for a further period of 
twenty-five years, in case the Porte 
should not avail itself of its re- 
served right of buying the line at 
the rate of 200,c00/. for every 
10,0001, of nett yearly revenue up to 
a maximum total of 200,000l., the 
payment to be madein 6 per cent. 
Treasury bonds secured on the re- 
venue of the railway; and on its 
side the company was bound to 
complete and open the road within 
four years. For some time pre- 
viously, Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
had been busy with his grand idea 
of uniting Europe with India by a 
continuous line of railway commu- 
uication, and as this Smyrna 
scheme promised to form a link in, 
or feeder to, the great chain, he was 
induced to join the company that 
was soon after formed to carry out 
the new undertaking—the first of its 
kind on Turkish soil—and through 
all the chequered fortunes of the 
enterprise, he continued to be its 
guiding head and his name its 
chief guarantee with the public, till 
his resignation of the chairmanship 
in 1872. Nearly the whole of the 
first year after the grant of the 
concession was spent in forming 
the company, and in making the 
preliminary surveys. This done, 
the enterprise was launched with a 
nominal capital of 1,200,000l. in 
20l, shares, on which the Porte 
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guaranteed a dividend of six per 
cent., and the ccntract for the 
work was taken by Mr. Jackson 
for 1,080,c00/. This latter price, 
however, proved to be only the 
first of a long series of over- 
sanguine estimates and of financial 
and engineering mistakes, which 
more than once brought the com- 
pany to the verge of ruin, and the 
effects of which have not even yet 
altogether ceased to retard its full 
commercial success. Starting with 
only a small part of the capital 
paid up, the directors were forced 
to make frequent and heavy calls 
on their shareholders, and by the 
end of 1858 were already in diffi- 
culties, which were aggravated, a 
few months later, by the failure of 
their contractor. A successor to 
the latter, however, was found in 
Mr. T. R. Crampton,* an entre- 
preneur of great energy and large 
resources. For some months a 
grave blunder in the original lay- 
ing down of the line severely taxed 
both these qualifications of the new 
contractor, in an attempt to carry 
it through an almost impassable 
defile of the Saladeen mountain, 
which involved tunnelling of the 
heaviest and most costly kind. 
After much wasted outlay on this, 
the mistake was remedied by the 
diversion of the line into another 
and easier pass, suggested by Mr. 
Purser, the engineer of the under- 
taking, but the negotiations with 
the Porte respecting this deviation 
involved much further loss of time, 
and it was not till the end of 1860 
that the first section of twenty- 
seven miles, to Trianda, was opened. 
The Porte, however, then granted a 
three years’ extension of the term 
for completing the line, with leave 
at the same time to issue 250,000l. 
of six per cent. debentures, repay- 
able in five years. A year later 
thirteen miles more were opened, 


* Locally represented by Mr. Hyde Clarke, now the Secretary of the Council of 


Foreign Bondholders, 
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to Kosbounar; but for some time 
after this point was reached, finan- 
cial and other difficulties led to 
nearly a suspension of the works, 
and it was not till September 1862 
that the next short section of nine 
miles, to Ayasalook (Ephesus), was 
completed. Though the opening of 
the line thus far rendered the Go- 
vernment liable on its guarantee, 
and so put an end to payment of 
interest out of capital, it did not 
otherwise much improve the finan- 
cial condition of the enterprise : 
the country traversed, being thinly 
populated, gave but little local 
traffic, while for the through trans- 
port the managers, strange as it 
may sound, were till long after- 
wards beaten by the competing 
camel-drivers. The directors were, 
therefore, soon again at the end of 
their resources, and nearly of their 
concession, when the Porte con- 
sented to increase its guarantee 
from 72,0001. to 112,000/. a year, 
and so permit an augmentation 
of the capital from 1,200,000/. to 
1,784,000]. As the whole of the 
original shares had not been placed, 
it was therefore decided to reduce 
the ordinary share capital to one- 
half of this amount, and to issue 
the other moiety as debentures of 
tool, each, redeeming with the 
proceeds of these latter the 250,000l. 
preference bonds already out. This 
was done, and such, therefore, is 
now the capital of the company, 
reduced only by the further re- 
demption since then of 65,3001. of 
debentures. Thus recruited, both 
directors and contractor reapplied 
themselves to the enterprise with re- 
doubled energy, and the remaining 
thirty-two miles, though weighted 
with two tunnels of respectively 
3,200 and 800 feet through hard 
rock, were completed and the line 
opened throughout in June 1866. 
In addition to the trunk line, it 
was at an early stage of the under- 
taking intended to carry a branch 
of twenty-four miles, from Turbali 
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up the Cayster valley to Tireh, 
with a subsequent extension to 
Odemish, but though both these 
districts have large industrious 
populations, and would afford con- 
siderable produce traffic with 
Smyrna, this idea, as also that of 
a short loop line to Baindir, a 
thriving ‘town of 15,000 inha- 
bitants, was perforce abandoned. 
Since then, however, the principal 
rivalry of the camel-drivers has 
been gradually overcome, and the 
four-footed competitors of a dozen 
years ago have become the best 
auxiliaries of the line by bringing 
down goods from, and carrying 
back others to, the interior beyond 
Aidin, and by feeding the inter- 
mediate stations with the valonea, 
wool, madder roots, cotton, and the 
score of other materials for export 
which are so abundantly produced 
by the rich districts on either side. 
Still, an extension of the line much 
farther inland is essential to its 
complete commercial success; all 
the more that while the country 
beyond Aidin up the Meander 
valley offers few or no constructive 
difficulties, it forms one of the 
richest and most populous plains of 
Asia Minor. The company has, 
therefore, obtained from the Porte 
a concession for an extension of the 
main line to Serakeni, and the 
originally intended branch from 
Turbali to Tireh,—altogether a total 
farther length of eighty-seven miles, 
terminable at the same time as that 
for the original line, ie. 1910. 
For this it surrenders, two years 
after the date of the new con- 
cession, 78,0001. of the 112,000l. 
per annum guaranteed for the line 
to Aidin. The directors have 
decided that the work of the ex- 
tensions shall be done by the com- 
pany itself, and only pari passu 
with the payment of the guarantee 
already due and to become due 
from the Porte. This is, no doubt, 
a wise decision, but the progress of 
works depending on such a condi- 
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tion is not likely to be rapid; and 
for some years to come, therefore, 
Aidin will probably continue to be 
the eastern limit of the line. In 
the meantime, the latest report of 
the company shows a gross revenue 
of 42,6481.—reduced by an expen- 
diture of 24,410/. to a nett profit 
of 18,327/.—for the half-year ending 
June 30 last. 

The story of the Smyrna and 
Cassaba line, next in order of time 
but now of greater importance, 
may be more shortly told. While 
the section of country through 
which the Aidin road runs abounded 
twenty years ago in the undeveloped 
materials of a large and profitable 
traffic, that between Smyrna and 
Cassaba had already reached an 
advanced stage of such develop- 
ment, and needed only steam trans- 
port to stimulate its population to 
greater productive activity by af- 
fording a readier outlet for re- 
munerative trade. It offered, too, 
exceptional constructive facilities, 
being generally level, aud so in- 
volving few heavy cuttings and no 
tunnelling whatever, while it con- 
tains a network of rich villages and 
towns second to none in Asia 
Minor for commercial spirit and 
industrial prosperity. In 1862, 
therefore, another English combina- 
tion applied for a concession to 
utilise these advantages, and the 
benefits which a well-managed rail- 
way would confer on the district 
being recognised by the Porte, 
@ grant was obtained for ninety- 
nine years for a line to Cassaba 
and ashort branch of three miles 
to Bournabat. The capital was 
fixed at 800,0001., divided into 
14,000 preferential and 26,000 or- 
dinary shares of 201. each, on which 
the Porte guaranteed 40,0001. a 
year. Surveys of the line having 
been made by Mr. Austin, the com- 
pany’s chief engineer, and the best 
route decided upon, the contract te 
construct and stock. the whole by 
the end of 1866, and to pay seven per 
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cent. till then on the paid-up capital, 
was taken by the late Mr. Price 
for 760,000l., and the work was 
energetically begun in April 1864. 
Starting from a fine central site in 
Smyrna, the line runs first through 
the gardens of the suburbs, and 
then, after sending off its branch 
to Bournabat, trends round by the 
shore of the bay to Cordeilho, its 
first passenger station. Beyond 
this, it crosses the fine alluvial 
plain of the river Guediz (Hermns), 
and, after skirting for some 
miles a chain of hill sides, dotted 
with prosperous villages, winds 
round the base of a mountain ridge 
to the large and thriving town of 
Menemen, built on the site of the 
ancient Temnos. Under the col- 
lective name of Berghamo, a num- 
ber of prosperous villages, scattered 
over the neighbouring valley of the 
Bakir-chai (Caicus), perpetuate 
the name of classic Pergamus, 
which flourished hereabouts. The 
gardens of Menemen are renowned 
for their fruit, and the hill above 
the railway station is brisk with 
windmills turning into flour the 
produce of wide breadths of corn- 
land in the surrounding district. 
Combined with the facility of access 
afforded by the line, the picturesque 
beauty of the scenery round it has, 
for some years past, made the 
town a favourite summer resort of 
the Smyrniotes. Past this, the 
line winds through a narrow gorge, 
whose cliffs of amphibolic schist 
involved almost the only engineer- 
ing difficulties of the work, and 
then, entering the fine expanse of 
cornland and vineyard known as 
the Valley of Magnesia, reaches the 
populous town of that name, nest- 
ling at the foot of Mount Sypilus, 
twenty-two miles from Smyrna. 
The valley here is twelve miles 
wide and, barring only the gravelly 
slopes washed by the winter tor- 
rents from the mountains and some 
low pasture land bordering the 
rivers that run through it, the 
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whole is under cultivation, and 
ields abundant crops of wheat, 
eae madder, cotton, and melons. 
The produce of the towns of 
Somma, Kirkagatch and Akhissar 
(Thyatira) also here converges en 
route to Smyrna, and now forms a 
valuable element of traffic for the 
line. Beyond Magnesia the iron 
road runs close past the rocky 
mountain on the face of which the 
colossal bust of Niobe still weeps 
‘over the sorrows the gods have 
sent upon her,’ and then, crossing 
the river Nymphé, reaches its first 
terminal point at Cassaba—thirty- 
three miles by camel track over the 
mountain, but fifty-eight by rail, 
fromSmyrna. Tothis the line was 
completed and opened early in 1866. 
Situated in the centre of a very 
productive district, Cassaba is a 
commercially active town of some 
15,000 inhabitants, of whom two- 
thirds are Mussulmans and the re- 
mainder mostly Greeks. To this 
total the population of the im- 
mediately adjacent villages adds 
another 10,000, nearly all Turks. 
A dozen years ago Cassaba was one 
of the last great halting places 
of the camels, which, till then, 
enjoyed a monopoly of the carrying 
trade of the northern and eastern 
interior of Asia Minor to Smyrna 
and the neighbouringseaboard; but 
after nearly a couple of years’ com- 
petition, similar to that encountered 
on the Aidin route, the devédjees 
were practically beaten off the road, 
and have since for the most part been 
content to act as feeders to, rather 
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than rivals of, the railroad. Still, 
up to this point the traffic receipts 
of the line fell greatly below the 
sanguine estimates of its projectors ; 
and six years’ experience demon- 
strated that, if it was to become at 
all a commercial success, it must be 
extended to Aleshehr (Philadelphia), 
at the head of the rich valleys it 
had now entered, and eventually to 
Ouchak, one of the principal inland 
emporia of trade in the peninsula. 
Accordingly, after lengthened nego- 
tiation with the Porte, a concession 
for the continuation of the line to 
Aleshehr was obtained in November 
1872,but on terms which can hardly 
be considered advantageous to the 
company. The Government under- 
took to make the extension at its 
own cost; and, in consideration of 
a free lease of this for sixteen years 
from its completion in 1875, the 
company, on its side, agreed to can- 
cel its old concessions, to accept 
Treasury bills (since only in part 
paid) in satisfaction of its arrear 
dividend and other claims, and to 
surrender, in 1891, the whole line 
to the Government without any 
further payment whatever.° The 
expectation at the time no doubt 
was that the company would obtain 
the profitable contract for making 
the extension, but this was disap- 
pointed, and the contract given 
instead to Mr. Bayliss, who nego- 
tiated the new grant and had locally 
represented Mr. Price during the 
construction of the original section 
to Cassaba. The forty-six miles 
between the latter town and Ale- 


* I have visited this spot, and can testify that the appearance of ‘tears’ flowing from 
the eyes of the figure—which, according to the Homeric legend, was the work of Zeus 
himself, or, to another tradition, was chiselled by Broteas, the son of Tantalus, and 
brother therefore of the child-reft mother—down over its breast and thence to its base, 
is most realistic, It results from the water of a very weak spring trickling from a rocky 
ledge overhead. 

* In the meantime, during the remainder of the company's tenure of the whole line, 
the nett revenue is to be devoted (1) to the payment of 7 per cent. interest on 210,000!. 
debenture bonds, (2) to a similar payment on 125,000l. preference shares, (3) to 
payment of 2} per cent. on 393,740l. ordinary shares, and (4) to the redemption of the 
debentures and preference shares. What, if anything, remains will be applied to the 


redemption of the ordinary stock. The amount of this ‘nett revenue’ for the half-year 
ending June 30 last was 29,253/. 
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shehr traverse a fine undulating 
country still in the valley of the 
Hermus, offering no engineering 
difficulties whatever, and _ rich 
throughout in both industrial and 
antiquarian interest. About half- 
way the ruins of Sardis, with its 
‘thousand and one’ mound-tombs 
of the Lydian kings, are passed, 
and beyond these the fine valley of 
the once golden Pactolus is crossed, 
stretching northwards to Adala and 
east to Aleshehr. This last is a 
thriving town prettily situated on 
the southern slope of the valley, 
and, with its surrounding villages, 
reckons a population of nearly 
50,000 inhabitants. Here, for the 
present, this important line stops. 
Its manifest destiny, however, is to 
be carried eighty miles farther to 
Ouchak, on which nearly all the 
traffic of the surrounding districts 
converges, and to the whole of 
which therefore, and the railway 
itself, this farther extension is alike 
necessary. 

The third line in operation is 
that from Scutari, opposite Con- 
stantinople, to Ismid (Nicomedia), 
at the head of the gulf of that 
name, sixty miles from the Bos- 
phorus. This undertaking was one 
of the many bootless outcomes of 
Abdul Aziz’s visit to Europe in 
1869. One of this plentiful crop 
of crazes was to construct forth- 
with a network of carriageable roads 
and railways—such as he had 
travelled over in England, France, 
and Germany—over both Roumelia 
and Anatolia: and to this end a 
shower of hdtts rained on the Porte 
from the Palace for some time after 
his return. A’ali Pasha well knew 
that such works were not to be ac- 
complished by mere strokes of the 
Sultan’s /:ulem, and, in lack of the 
necessary means to carry them out, 
merely addressed a few saving cir- 
culars to the provincial authorities 
belauding his Majesty’s enlightened 
zeal for the national progress. At 
the same time, as a sop to the im- 
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perial whim, he consented to sanc- 
tion the making of a short railway 
from the Bosphorus to Ismid, ‘ asa 
téte de ligne of the great projected 
railway from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf,’ and, to humour the 
Sultan’s notion that the Porte 
could do the work itself without 
the aid of either foreign money or 
engineering, the Ministry of Public 
Works was ordered to make it with 
its own resources. The result, it 
need hardly be said, was a very 
costly and blundering ‘job.’ The 
Tidjaret supplied the engineering, 
and the contract for the labour and 
material was given to some Galata 
amateurs at an impossibly low 
(nominal) price per metre, which 
clever measurements converted into 
an exorbitant profit. On this basis 
the line was begun in August 1871 
and finished in November of the 
following year. With some very 
bad curves, several cuttings of more 
than 80 feet deep, and much doubt- 
ful masonry, it skirts the north- 
eastern coast of the Marmora from 
the plain of Haidar Pasha to Touz- 
leh, and runs thence acruss the 
promontory to Guebizeh (the 
death-place of Hannibal), and so 
close along the shore of the gulf to 
Ismid. As. no statement of the 
cost of this work was published, I 
am unsble on this point to say more 
than that at the time it was locally 
believed to have been mach the 
dearest, as it was the worst, piece 
of iron road laid down on either 
side of the Bosphorus. Commer- 
cially it has thus far been a failure, 
as while neither the passenger nor 
goods traffic between Ismid and the 
capital is yet great, both are far 
more cheaply and directly served 
by the steamers that ply daily to 
and from the Golden Horn. Still 
it is undoubtedly a first link in the 
great chain that is to unite Bussorah 
or the Persian frontier with the 
Bosphorus, and has therefore both 
a material and a sentimental value. 
The intention, when it was begun, 
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was to continue the line after awhile 
to Eski-Shehr, and thence ultimately 
to Angora, with a branch from Hski- 
Shehr to Kutaya ; but lack of funds 
stopped the work at the end of its 
first section, and beyond this it is 
not likely to go till foreign capital 
takes it up, and realises on a sounder 
foundation than the Porte itself can 
ever lay, the dream of poor brutal 
but well-meaning Abdul Aziz. 

Apparently satisfied, however, 
with the result of this maiden effort 
at railway making on its own ac- 
count, the Porte, some months after 
its completion, began another short 
line of twenty miles from Monda- 
nia, on the Marmora, to Brousa. 
The evil precedent of the Ismid job 
was here again followed, but with 
even worse results. The road was 
made, but no stations were built, 
and the masonry of the bridges was 
so bad that several of them were 
washed away by the first winter 
freshets, as were also long patches 
of the main way. None of these 
dilapidations were repaired, and 
though the line was pronounced 
‘ finished’ in October 1874, it has not 
yet been opened. A portion of the 
necessary rolling stock was placed 
on it, but this now lies rusting and 
rotting at the two termini and some 
other points along the road. Yet, 
considering the industrial activity 
of Brousa, and the teeming fer- 
tility of the country for many miles 
round it—with no access to the sea 
except over the old natural track 
to Moudania, and the still worse 
(though half artificial) route to 
Ghemlek at the head of the gulf— 
nowhere in the peninsula could a 
short and cheaply constructed line 
have better met an urgent local 
want." 

Not reckoning this inchoate and 
dilapidated twenty miles from the 
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Marmora to Brousa, the railways 
of Asia Minor, outside which the 
locomotive whistle has not yet been 
heard, are limited to these three 
short, Aidin, Aleshehr, and Ismid 
lines, which less than tap the traffic 
wealth of the peninsula, to say no- 
thing of the provinces farther east 
and south. Of the accomplished 
works, the Smyrna quay is, as I 
have said, the only one of its kind 
on any scale in the empire; and 
this, like the two railways from the 
same port, was entirely the out- 
come of foreign enterprise and 
capital. Up till 1867, the whole 
shipments and unshipments of this 
great harbour were made by 
lighters, entailing much inconve- 
nience and heavy cost on the local 
trade. Although deriving from it 
a large customs’ revenne, the Porte 
did nothing to remove these draw- 
backs till in that year a local com- 
bination applied for a concession 
to construct a quay along the 
whole sea-front of the town, from 
the Aidin railway station to the 
barracks at the southern corner of 
the bay. After as much difficulty 
as if some heavy grant were being 
asked from the Treasury, this was 
at length given—on terms emi- 
nently favourable to the Porte it- 
self. The grant was for thirty 
years, at the end of which the 
work lapsed to the State, which was 
also in the meantime to receive 
twelve per cent. of the gross in- 
come levied in landing tolls by the 
company, besides full stamp and 
other taxes on all the land reclaimed 
from the sea by filling in the fore- 
shore. The concessionaires failed 
to form a substantial company to 
carry out the enterprise, which, 
after some delay, was at length 
taken over by the actual contrac- § 
tors for the work, Messrs. Dussaud 


* An English contractor has, I learn, recently offered to complete and put this line 
into working order for 75,000/., to be paid by a free lease of it for twenty-nine years. 
The offer is said to have been favourably received by the Porte, and there is therefore 
a prospect of this much needed work becoming at length utilised. 
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Freres, of Marseilles, the emi- 
nent firm which was at the same 
time engaged on the greater har- 
bour works of Suez and Port 
Said. By them the work has 
since been finished, and the largest 
Liverpool steamers can now ship 
and discharge cargo alongside as 
fine a quay frontage as any in the 
Mediterranean. But other harbour 
works than this there are none from 
the Euxine to the Arabian Sea. 

In the midst, nevertheless, of 
its diplomatic, military, and finan- 
cial difficulties, the Porte still 
found time, some months ago, to 
frame a scheme of public works 
for this greater half of the em- 
pire, including a complete system 
of trunk and communal roads, 
a network of main and branch rail- 
ways, andan ensemble of harbourand 
irrigation works worthy of our own 
Indian Government in its fiscally 
richest year. Besides extensions of 
the existing lines respectively to 
Konia, Afioum - Karahissar, An- 
gora,and Bilejik, this embraces a 
great vertebral line from the Bos- 
phorus to Adana, and _ thence 
through North Syria and the 
Euphrates Valley to Baghdad, with 
a branch continuation from Aubar, 
opposite the latter city, to Koweit 
on the Gulf; another line from 
Samsoun by Sivas to Diarbekir, 
and thence, crossing the great 
trunk line at Aleppo, down through 
Eastern Syria to join the Egyptian 
system at Cairo; another from Er- 
zeroum by Sivas and Kaisarieh to 
join the main line at Eregli; or in 
all more than four thousand five 
hundred miles of iron road, with 
further projected links and exten- 
sions to the Persian border at 
Bayazid, Sulemanieh, and Baksu, 
ofnearly five hundred and fifty miles 
more. The scheme also includes 
more than two thousand miles 
of first-class carriageable roads, 
with an indefinite length of com- 
munal chauwssées to join these, and 
no fewer than seventeen harbour 
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works of various magnitude; be- 
sides canals to irrigate more than 
eighteen million acres of arable 
ground,.and the drainage of nearly 
four million acres of marsh land at 
various points in Asia Minor and 
Syria, but chiefly below Baghdad. 
The likelihood of so cclossal a 
project, or any considerable part of 
it, being carried out by the Porte it- 
self need not be seriously consi- 
dered; but the official admission that 
such works are necded shows how 
wide is the field for private enter- 
prise, if this can be but adequately 
safe-guarded. The only thing yet 
done has been to invite a contract 
for draining nearly 100,000 acres 
of marsh land in the great plain of 
Brousa, which less than forty years 
ago bloomed with crop, but which, 
through neglect of the water chan- 
nels, have since been allowed to 
sink into a vast fever-breeding 
swamp. The terms offered are— 
the free grant in perpetuity of 16,000 
acres belonging to the State, and 
payment by the private owners of 
the remainder, or, in default, for- 
feiture of the reclaimed land to the 
contractor. If the conditions of 
tenure by foreigners were quite 
safe the enterprise would be a pro- 
fitable one, for the work of drain- 
age would be easy, and the re- 
covered land of exceptional value. 
But until Turkish law is better 
administered, its pitfalls in matter 
of title to realty are too numerous 
and deep to be safely risked by 
alien investors in any form. As 
yet, therefore, only the idea of rail- 
ways has seriously attracted foreign 
attention; and for a great trunk 
line that should form, so to speak, 
the backbone of these, three com- 
peting projects have been influen- 
tially mooted. In one of these the 
Euphrates Valley line, so long and 
energetically advocated by the late 
General Chesney, Mr. W. P. Andrew, 
and Sir John Macneill, has been 
merged, and to it therefore I need 
only incidentally allude. 
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The three schemes for this 
great arterial line are those respec- 
tively sponsored by Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson, the Duke of Suther- 
land, and General Klapka acting for 
an Austro-Hungarian combination. 
Of the details of this last I know 
nothing, but having travelled over 
much of the country proposed to be 
traversed by the other two, I am 
able to state the main features of 
both with more or less connaissance 
de cause. Of the two, that of Sir 
M. Stepbenson ranks first in order 
both of time and magnitude. So 
long ago as 1838, when railway 
enterprise was in its infancy even 
in England, the projector of this 
undertaking foresaw the revolution- 
ary effect of the new agent upon 
international communication, and, 
a year or two later, when the 
success of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company showed how vast and 
rapid was the development in store 
for our trade with India by the 
shortest route, he conceived the 
idea of further reducing the dis- 
tance between the Thames and the 
Hooghly as much by the applica- 
tion of the new system of land 
transit as the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company had already in effect 
shortened the old voyage round the 
Cape. In fact, while lines of a 
hundred miles’ length were still 
thought colossal enterprises in the 
Midland Counties, he imagined an 
iron chain between London and 
Calcutta, broken only at Dover, for 
he proposed also to realise the 
dream of Michael Angelo and throw 
a bridge across the Bosphorus. The 
scheme at the time was thought 
nearly as wild as Shakespeare’s 
prophetic fancy, since realised, of a 
girdle round the earth. its very 
vastness discouraged examination 
of its bases, and for some time it 
was regarded as a full century 
ahead of political, commercial, and 
even engineering possibility. The 
rapid extension, however, of rail- 
ways on the Continent gradually 
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brought the project within the’pale 
of respectful discussion, and so far 
back as 1850 its author received 
from the Porte the assurance that 
‘the co-operation of the Imperial 
Government would be readily and 
heartily accorded to so useful and 
important an enterprise.’ In the 
meantime, too, the spread of rail. 
roads from Lahore to Calcutta, and 
thence to Madras, Bombay, and 
Kurachee was fast bringing West- 
ern Asia and Europe into compara- 
tive proximity to all parts of 
India, and so accomplishing one 
great section of the scheme; while 
their continued extension in Europe 
was similarly annihilating distance 
between Calais and Constantinople, 
east of which there would then 
remain only some 1,300 miles to be 
bridged over by an iron road to the 
Persian Gulf, to realise Sir Mac- 
donald’s conception in its less com- 
plete form, or, to accomplish it 
altogether, about 1,100 miles more 
by continuing the line from Bus- 
sorah through Southern Persia and 
Beloochistan to the Indus. Since 
then the great western section from 
Calais to Stambonl has also been 
practically completed, as—barring 
one link through Servia, which 
another year or two will doubt- 
less see supplied—the locomotive 
now traverses Europe from the 
Straits to the Golden Horn. At 
the same time, further study of the 
conditions of this problem and a 
paramount regard for the imperial, 
rather than the mere commercial, 
importance of the line, have induced 
Sir Macdonald to modify his first 
itinerary and project a considerably 
shorter route than that contem- 
plated by his original scheme. This 
latter proposed to run _ from 
Scutari by Ismid, Kutayha, Afioum- 
Karahissar, Konia, Ak-Serai, Yeni- 
Shehr, and Kaisarieh to Aleppo, 
and thence down the Euphrates 
Valley to Bussorah, with subse- 
quent continuation to Bunder Abbas, 
and so along the Mékran coast to 
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Kurachee and Hyderabad. Later 
exploration, however, having shown 
that the engineering difficulties of 
such an extension would be com- 
mercially insuperable, Sir Mac- 
donald now advocates, and has 
proposed to the Porte as the main 
artery of a whole system of rail- 
ways for Asia Minor and Chaldeea, 
a much more direct line, running 
from Ismid to Angora, Sivas, Khar- 
pout, Van, and into Persia at 
Kotour, through Khoi and Tabreez 
to Teheran, and thence by Meshed, 
Herat, and Candahar, through the 
Bolan Pass to Sukkur—a total dis- 
tance from the Bosphorus to the 
Panjaub of about 3,000 miles, of 
which 920 would be through Turk- 
ish territory. In point of distance, 
and therefore of time, this is much 
the shortest line of communication 
between England and India. Its 
Turkish section has also the ad- 
vantage of traversing a nowhere 
very difficult, and everywhere fer- 
tile and populous, line of country, 
though leaving at many points the 
established traffic routes, with 
which, however, the proposed late- 
ral feeders would almost everywhere 
connect it. Up to the Persian 
frontier its prospects of local traffic 
—in which almost every railway 
must in the main depend—would 
therefore be good. East of that, 
beyond Teheran, I am unable to 
speak with any first-hand know- 
ledge, but it may be fairly assumed 
that thence on to the Indus neither 
local goods nor passengers would, 
for some years at least, contribute 
much to the earnings of the line. 
Nor is this the only or the gravest 
flaw in the scheme which an ad- 
verse critic might suggest. Sir 
M. Stephenson is so high an autho- 
rity on both Turkish and Indian 
railways, that it is with diffidence I 
venture to question the soundness 
of any part of a project of this 
kind to which he stands sponsor ; 
but it needs no expert either in 
politics or engineering to see that 
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the long section of this line from 
Kotour, or at all events from Te- 
heran, to the Bolan will differ 
widely in its political as well as com- 
mercial conditions from those of its 
shorter third through Turkey. 
While the whole of the latter will 
run through a friendly, fertile, and 
comparatively populous country— 
teeming with resources that need 
only outlets to develop into na- 
tional wealth—the former will not 
merely traverse thinly peopled or 
wholly desert tracts for almost half 
its length, but will be at the mercy 
of Russia or its virtual vassals 
throughout. Of course, if in the 
present conflict with Shere Ali we 
annex Afghanistan, the line would 
then be safe enough beyond Herat ; 
but, unless we obeyed ‘ manifest 
destiny,’ and extended our protec- 
torate over Persia as well, the same 
element of unsafety would still at- 
tach to the long link from the 
Afghan border to Kotour. 

Still, although this great through 
road to India forms the chief feature 
of Sir Macdonald’s scheme, neither 
the value of this last to Turkey, 
nor its commercial prospects, de- 
pend on either the political or 
economical soundness of the pro- 
ject east of the Turkish. frontier. 
Besides this high-speed trunk line, 
his proposed system includes no 
fewer than twelve low-speed local 
lines, either branching from or at 
some point communicating with the 
main route, and amounting in all 
to more than 2,300 miles. These 
would be cheaply made lines, and of 
considerably narrower gauge than 
the established 4 feet 84 inches, and, 
themselves fed by a network of 
commercial roads, would in time 
feed the arterial line to the Bos- 
phorus, on which the great stream 
of traffic from the eastern, southern, 
and central provinces would mainly 
be directed. One of these, too, 
would in part remedy what I have 
ventured to consider the defect in 
the Perso-Afghan section of the 
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great through line. Leaving the 
latter at Kharpont, and running 
thence through Diarbekir, Mardin, 
Nisibin, and Mosul, to Baghdad, 
this would not merely serve an im- 
portant line of country, but, either 
by steamers down the Tigris, or by 
continuation to Bussorah or Koweit, 
would, in the event of an interrup- 
tion on the trunk line east of 
Kotour, keep up communication 
through the Gulf with Kurachee. 
Besides supplying railway com- 
munication to all parts of the coun- 
try, this scheme of Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson has the merit of asking 
for no guarantee from either our 
own or the Turkish Government. 
I say ‘merit,’ not that I at all 
question the fair claim of any en- 
terprise of this importance to special 
support; but one that dispenses 
with such a bounty, and stipulates 
for only what the Porte itself can 
readily give, has pro tanto an ad- 
vantage over any other of which 
extraneous aid is a condition. In 
this case the company to be formed 
to carry out the enterprise would 
merely ask for the usual grant of 
land for the lines, and for free 
soldier or peasant labour, as is now 
customary on native public works, 
the company supplying supervision, 
instruction, and all necessary tools, 
as also a gratuity to the hands 
employed. This system of angaria, 
or statute labour, is of immemorial 
usage all over the country; and 
when fairly applied for purposes of 
local usefulness, is seldom or never 
objected to by the villagers, just as 
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a similar labour-tax is willingly 
paid by the Egyptian fellahs for the 
making and repair of the Nile 
banks and irrigating canals. In 
Turkey, when required, it averages 
about ten days’ work—often com- 
muted for a money equivalent—for 
each adult male of a district per 
annum, an exaction that cannot be 
called oppressive. Such a con. 
tribution of labour, while costing 
nothing to the Porte, would be as 
good as money to the company, and 
so reduce the capital cost of the 
scheme to practicable limits. But 
here again this advantage would 
not affect the trunk line east of 
Kotour, the 2,000 miles beyond 
which must therefore, for financial 
as well as political reasons, remain 
for some years yet en état de projet. 
The scheme, however, proposes to 
do quite enough within and for 
Turkey to give it strong claims on 
the favourable consideration of the 
Porte. 

The rival project promoted by 
the Duke of Sutherland is less am- 
bitious, but begins by asking for 
‘a moderate guarantee’ on a capital 
of 20,000,000l. from our own Go- 
vernment. It proposes to construct 
a trunk line from Scutari to the 
Persian Gulf, following, as far as 
Kharpout, the same route as that 
of Sir M. Stephenson, but at the 
latter town curving southwards to 
Diarbekir—as he also does, but 
with a low-speed branch—and 
running thence down the Tigris 
Valley to Mosul along the right 
bank of the river to Baghdad and 


* The value of such labour may, perhaps, be approximately estimated from a calcu- 
lation submitted to the Porte a few years ago by one of its own engineers in a scheme 


for the making of railways on a large scale with purely native resources. In this it 
was carefully reckoned that a total of say 30,000 troops thus employed would in a year 
make 5,821,125 cubic metres of earthwork, equal to a single-line railway 674 kilometres 
long, and worth in money value 59,375,475 frs. (=2,375,015/.) Deducting from this 
17,421,779 frs. for general expenses and the men’s working dress (the whole or greater 
part of which would in this case probably be borne by the company), the author of the 
scheme showed a nett profit—or saving in wages—-of 41,953,696 frs. (1,678,147/.) as the 
result. Whatever may be the exact value of this calculation, it is at least evident that 
such a contribution—whether given wholly in military, or part in peasant, labour— 
would form a valuable subsidy to the company, at a trifling or no actual cost to the 
Government, and with immense benefit to the country. 
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Koweit, a total distance of 1,800 
miles. From the adhesion of Mr. 
W. P. Andrew to this scheme it 
may be inferred that the long ad- 
yocated line by the Euphrates ‘has 
been abandoned; and if so, Mr. 
Andrew may be congratulated on 
his conversion to sounder views, 
for no one who knows the country 
can doubt the superiority, from 
every poiut of view except short- 
ness, Of the Tigris over the Eu- 
phrates Valley for such an under- 
taking. In the onecase, for three- 
fourths of the distance you traverse 
practically a desert; in the other, 
especially with a projected branch 
line from Mardin to Alexandretta, 
you run continuously along the esta- 
blished trade route and through a 
well-peopled and cultivated line of 
country, already rich in the ele- 
ments of a remunerative traffic. 
As far, therefore, as Kharpout, the 
two schemes are competitors for the 
same concession, with the differ- 
ence only that the one asks for 
labour help but no money from the 
Porte, while the other seeks nothing 
except the necessary land from 
the Turkish Government, but asks 
from our own a practical subsidy of 
two or three per cent. on the capital 
spent on the work. From the 
Bosphorus to their point of separa- 
tion, the two projects would con- 
sequently be dependent on the same 
field of traffic, except that the sys- 
tem of low-speed feeders contem- 
plated by Sir M. Stephenson would, 
as gradually realised, give his line 
aclear advantage over the merely 
through and immediately local 
traffic of the other. But beyond 
Kharpout, the Tigris Valley line 
would, I believe, be at once more 
remunerative and more locally useful 
than any line ending at Kotour or 
even at Teheran. The latter might 
no doubt hope to attract the large 
Perso-European traffic which has 
hitherto passed through Bayazid 
and Erzeroum to Trebizond, but 
that would probably be more than 
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balanced by the Indian mails and 
the proportion of goods and pas- 
sengers adopting the Gulf route. 
Once below Mardin, too; the 
southern line would have great 
constructive advantages over its 
eastern rival, as the country tra- 
versed is nearly as level as a bowl- 
ing green throughout; while the 
other, except in the plain of and for 
a short way beyond Van, would 
involve much heavy work. At the 
same time the whole of these ad- 
vantages would attach equally to 
Sir Macdonald’s proposed southern 
branch, also from Kharpout, with 
the sole difference that this—as 
at present contemplated—would 
be of lower speed and narrower 
gauge than the ducal line, which, 
considering the importance of 
this Tigris route as an alterna. 
tive road to India and the steady 
development in the trade below 
Baghdad, is, I think, a mistake. 
But the class of this line in Sir 
Macdonald’s system no doubt ad- 
mits of reconsideration, and its 
promotion to full-gauge and high- 
speed rank is, therefore, still prac- 
ticable. In the meantime, her 
Majesty’s Government has declined 
to give the guarantee asked for the 
Stafford House scheme; feeling, 
probably, that—even in the unlikely 
event of Parliament sanctioning 
such a charge—the other responsi- 
bilities of our new relation to these 
trans-Bosphorus provinces are con- 
tingently heavy enough as it is, 
without being increased by the pay- 
ment of an annual bounty of 40,0001. 
or 50,0001. for the next generation 
at least; since, assuredly, no Turco- 
Asian railways involving a capital 
outlay of 20,000,000/. will pay a 
dividend within the lifetime of the 
present. As, however, British sup- 
port to this extent was the funda- 
mental condition of the ducal en- 
terprise, the refusal of it must 
retard, if it do not altogether pre- 
vent, the carrying out of this par- 
ticular scheme. The Foreign Office, 
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indeed, is understood to have pro- 
mised the Duke’s Committee its 
aid in any other way it can be 
given; which may be taken to mean 
that Sir H. Layard will be instructed 
to support his Grace as against Sir 
M. {Stephenson at the Porte. But 
thongh this may, perhaps, avail to 
obtain the concession, the grant 
will be of questionable value unless 
backed either by a British guaran- 
tee or by some such other help from 
the Turkish Government as that for 
which Sir Macdonaldasks. Rivalry 
at all between two such schemes 
and the combinations promoting 
them is to be regretted; and in the 
interest of both, as of the Porte 
itself, an amalgamation would ob- 
viously be the wisest policy. If 
this, however, should not be found 
practicable, either project has merits 
enough to make its accomplish- 
ment an immense boon to the 
country. A mere trunk line of 
railway would be this, but when 
supplemented by branches tapping 
all the great producing districts and 
trade centres, the gain to every in- 
terest, from that of the peasant to 
the middle man, the exporting 
merchant, and the Treasury it- 
self, cannot easily be expressed. 
Of roads, I need say no more 
than that they are even more 
necessary than railways; while of 
harbours, all is said in repeating 
that, barring the quay at Smyrna, 
there is not even a jetty worth the 
name between Trebizond and the 
Gulf of Aden. So, too, as to canals : 
of these not a mile exists anywhere 
except in the three or four chan- 
nels still serviceable out of the splen- 
did network that anciently drained 
and irrigated all Babylonia. The 
Isa (or Saklawiyah), the Khilis, the 
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Sherwin, and one or two others 
which are navigable for boats of 
light draught during the flood 
season, are now all that remain— 
except in ruins—of a system once 
as complete and nearly as exten- 
sive as that of Egypt. The result 
is, that above Baghdad many thou- 
sand acres of the richest land have 
been thrown out of cultivation for 
want of water, while below it still 
vaster tracts have been converted 
by the overflow of the Euphrates 
into swamp and lagoon. The sup- 
ply of water to the one and the drain- 
age of the other would involve no 
engineering difficulties, and conse- 
quently only moderate outlay ; but 
of either, there is little more pro. 
spect now than when the fourth 
Murad won the province from the 
Persians two and a half centuries 
ago. The Porte may project great 
drainage and other works, but it 
has neither the means nor the 
energy to carry them out. 

In respect, therefore, of public 
works of every class, English enter. 
prise and capital have in our new 
protectorate a vast and nearly virgin 
field for their employment—roads, 
railways, and harbours to be made, 
marshes to be drained, rivers to be 
rendered navigable, and myriads of 
fertile acres to be reclaimed to fruit- 
fulness by irrigation. But the 
caution cannot be too often re- 
peated that, before a shilling may 
be safely adventured on any one 
of these, the reform of administra- 
tive abuses which now paralyse the 
industrial activity of the country, 
and place invested capital at the 
mercy of corrupt officials, must have 
advanced much beyond the illu- 
sory stage at which the latest news 
leaves it. 

J. C. McCoay. 
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MR. WALPOLE ON 


ENGLAND IN THE 


NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 


EW periods of English history 
can compare, in social and 
domestic importance and interest, 
with that which began after the 
Peace of 1815, and culminated in 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. ‘The former year witnessed 
the downfall of Napoleon; his scep- 
tre was shivered, and his power 
broken beyond recovery. Waterloo 
meant freedom for the nations, not 
freedom from actual servitude, but 
freedom from that constant and 
harassing strain imposed upon 
Great Britain and the Continent, 
as the result of the boundless am- 
bition and the restless and adven- 
turous policy of the great Em- 
peror. But, when England thus 
acquired a breathing space, and 
British statesmen and philanthro- 
pists began to turn their attention 
to the internal affairs of the king- 
dom, it was to discover a growing 
discontent amongst the people, who 
were burdened with taxation, while 
deprived of their just share in the 
government of thecountry. Foreign 
affairs had for a time completely en- 
grossed the attention of our public 
men, to the utter exclusion of many 
home questions which were ripe 
for settlement, and now impera- 
tively demanded attention. In the 
short space of twelve years, viz. 
from 1820 to 1832, there were ac- 
complished in England greater and 
more glorious reforms than had been 
won since the daysof MagnaCharta. 
In those years were sown the seeds 
which have since borne their bene- 
ficent, legitimate fruit, and are still 
continuing to do so. 
, To this momentous period Mr. 
Walpole devotes the first two 
volumes of his new historical work, 
which, when completed, is intended 


to present a comprehensive survey 
of English history from the conclu- 
sion of the Great European War in 
1815 toa very recent time.' The 
author does not deal alone with the 
political and social developments of 
this period; he traces the progress 
of British trade and industry, fol- 
lows in brief the great discoveries in 
science, details the rise of important 
movements, as, for example, the 
campaign against slavery, and 
touches in a very interesting man- 
ner upon contemporary literature. 
When we reflect upon the public 
benefits that have been compassed 
and achieved within the course of 
the present century—which has 
still almost a generation to ran— 
it may well indeed be described as 
a century of progress. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s statement cannot be denied 
that, during the first few years 
which succeeded Waterloo, English- 
men enjoyed less real liberty than 
at any time since the Revolution of 
1688. 


The great majority of the people had no 
voice in the Legislature, political power 
was in the hands of a few fortunate indi- 
viduals, who were bent on retaining the 
monopoly which they had secured. The 
taxpayers were laden with fiscal burdens 
which were both unequal and ill-devised. 
Death was the punishment which the law 
awarded to the gravest and most trivial 
crimes. The pauper was treated as a 
criminal, and the administration of the 
Poor Laws made almost every labourer a 
pauper. Harsh and oppressive as the laws 
already were, the oligarchy by which Eng- 
land was governed was continually demand- 
ing harsher and more oppressive legislation. 
During the five years which succeeded 
Waterloo the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, the liberty of the Press was re- 
stricted, the right of public meeting was 
denied, domiciliary visits in search of arms 
were allowed. 


Yet dark and ominous as the 
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outlook was for the people at this 
time, there were already signs of 
the dawn of a brighter day. It 
was not to be expected that, in an 
age of intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement, oppressive laws, fit only 
for feudal times, could continue to 
be maintained. The popular feeling 
began to manifest itself in many 
directions; and there is hope for 
any nation save that given over to 
stagnation and stupor. One by one 
the men arose who were to be the 
pioneers of social and political re- 
form. The tentative efforts of 
Romilly to place the criminal law 
of England upon a large and liberal 
basis were to be supplemented and 
perfected by the labours of Mack- 
intosh. Our commercial system, 
which was cramped and meagre in 
its operations, was to acquire a new 
and a fuller life through the trav.s- 
lation into practical action of the 
doctrines of Adam Smith by the 
great financier and economist Hus- 
kisson ; the time-honoured policy 
of the Foreign Office was to be re- 
formed by Canning; the Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters, who had 
for solong perforce remained passive 
under their disabilities, were to be 
freed from their trammels by a Tory 
Government which should forsake 
the traditions of its party; and 
last, but not least, the House of 
Commons itself, which had resisted 
so many attacks upon its constitu- 
tion, was at length to yield to a wide 
and sweeping reform. If ever our 
legislators became alive to the ne- 
cessities of the people, and if ever 
they were permeated with ‘ the en- 
thusiasm of humanity,’ it was during 
the twelve years already indicated 
—years few in number but pregnant 
with mighty legislative acts. 

Mr. Walpole refers to the objec- 
tion which naturally arises in many 
minds against the treatment of con- 
temporary history. He pleads the 
intention of Macaulay, who, in 
entering upon his History, con- 
templated as a final halting-place 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and main- 
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tains that if it were legitimate in 
1848 to contemplate writing the 
history of 1832, it must be legitimate 
in 1878 to contemplate writing the 
history of 1862. Granting of course 
that Macaulay was right, the argu- 
ment is good; but the justification 
of any historian, in dealing with 
contemporary events, must be found 
in his own work. The spirit of 
that work is not only the best test 
of its success, but is its author’s 
only real apology. As the public 
are the best judges of the spirit of 
the work—having with its author 
been spectators of the events and 
scenes depicted—it is upon their 
approving voice that the writer 
must rely. Mr. Walpole need not 
fear being judged by this standard. 
His candour and impartiality will 
disarm even his political opponents. 
His work is conceived in a large and 
liberal spirit; his facts are mar. 
shalled and arrayed in all fairness, 
whether they bear for or against the 
political party with whom he is 
generally in accord; and it is im- 
possible to indicate any matter of 
moment in which the grand impar- 
tiality of the historical spirit is 
violated. 

Having said thus much by way of 
necessary introduction, we will now 
turn to the work itself. After 
sketching briefly in his first chapter 
the effects of the Great Revolution- 
ary War upon the various States of 
Europe, the writer deals with the 
condition of the United Kingdom. 
He shows how, before the unfor- 
tunate first twenty-five years of 
George the Third’s reign had ended, 
a statesman arose who promised to 
do more for England than any of 
the eminent men who had preceded 
him. William Pitt was as conspi- 
cuous for the liberality of his mind 
as for his great abilities. In both 
he offered a marked contrast to the 
Butes and the Grenvilles. It is 
true that the revolutionary excesses 
upon the Continent acted unto- 
wardly upon this illustrious states- 
man; but Mr. Walpole demands 
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that the man who blames Pitt for 
his later conduct should in justice 
remember the liberal spirit which 
pervaded his earlier administration. 
Mr. Lecky, in his History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century, has 
pronounced a glowing eulogy upon 
the elder Pitt, and Mr. Walpole 
now gives us this companion pic- 
ture of his distinguished son : 


A financier at a time when many men 
are still reading for their degree, Prime 
Minister of England at an age when most 
barristers are still studying for their pro- 
fession, Pitt undoubtedly owed much to his 
father’s reputation, but he owed more to his 
own abilities and the confidence which he 
had in them. There is nothing more re- 
markable in history than the spectacle of 
the youthful Minister standing up night 
after night to battle with an Opposition, 
confident in its numbers and formidable for 
its Parliamentary ability. There is nothing 
more memorable in history than the victory 
which he gained over his adversaries and 
the use which he made of the power secured 
to him by his triumph. Pitt, as a Minister, 
had two difficulties to contend with. He 
had to deal with the unconstitutional claims 
of a Sovereign to whom he was personally 
indebted ; he had to reform the abuses of a 
Government which was founded on a sys- 
tem of exclusion, and which drew its chief 
revenue from duties whose very existence 
hampered the trade and fettered the indus- 
try of the nation. It is to Pitt’s immortal 
honour that he should have remedied one 
of these evils, and that he should have 
attempted to deal with the other of them. 
George III. found in Pitt an adviser, not a 
Minister, and though, on one memorable 
occasion, conscientious scruples unfortu- 
nately induced the monarch to adhere to 
his own principles, the obstinacy which ob- 
tained for Protestantism a few years more 
of superiority deprived the Throne of the 
services of the man who was really most 
capable of upholding it. It is even more 
creditable to Pitt that he should have pro- 
moted a large scheme of Parliamentary re- 
form, and that he should honestly have 
attempted to relieve the trade of the king- 
dom from the fetters which shackled it. 


The most advanced of Liberal 
politicians will admit that Pitt did 
much to lift politics into a higher 
and a nobler atmosphere. 

We cannot follow the author 
through his observations upon the 
growth of the National Debt, the 
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Revenue, the Excise, the Customs, 
the Currency, &c., nor through his 
survey of the rise and progress of 
the various chief industries of the 
United Kingdom. Some facts, 
however, are most interesting and 
instructive. For example, in 1793, 
the first year of the war, the official 
value of all the imports into Great 
Britain was less than 20,000,000. 
Twenty-two years later, viz. in 
1815, it exceeded 31,000,000/. In 
1792, the official value of British and 
Irish exports was only 18,000,000l.; 
but in 1815 this value had gone 
up to 41,000,000/.; and these 
figures, we are reminded, only con- 
vey a very imperfect idea of the 
extent of our export trade. The 
enormous rise in commerce between 
1793 and 1815 Mr. Walpole attri- 
butes to several causes. First, 
there was British supremacy at sea, 
favouring the transit of our mer- 
chandise ; then there was the fact 
that we had acquired numerous 
possessions abroad, naturally open- 
ing up for us markets for our wares; 
savage as well as civilised nations 
were purchasing the produce of the 
looms of Manchester and of the fac- 
tories of Birmingham ; and, finally, 
fresh outlets for British trade were 
constantly being discovered, which 
greatly stimulated home production. 
Up to the commencement of the 
present century woollen goods were 
the staple trade of the country, but 
this position has since come to be 
occupied by cotton. The cotton 
trade, however, was for a long 
period of very slow growth. It ap- 
pears that in the year 1697 only 
1,976,359 lbs. of cotton wool were 
imported into the United Kingdom; 
and upwards of halfa century later, 
or in 1751, the quantity had only 
increased to 2,976,610 lbs. The 
value of cotton goods exported in 
1697 only amounted to 5,915]., and 
in 1751 to 45,9861. Now, the trade 
has attained enormous proportions, 
Great Britain annually purchases at 
the present time 1,500,000,000 lbg. 
3D2 
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of cotton wool; and she annually 
disposes of cotton goods worth 
60,000,000/. The import trade is, 
in fact, five hundred times as large 
as it was in 1751, while the value 
of the exports has been increased 
no less than thirteen hundred fold. 
The record of English inventions 
in machinery for the saving and 
facilitation of labour is full of a 
romantic interest. Some of the 
struggles which have been detailed 
are more painfully thrilling than 
many which have been described in 
the pages of our writers of fiction. 
The record, however, is at once a 
proud and a humiliating one. We 
may legitimately boast of the cou- 
rage of those whom no difficulties 
could impede and no opposition 
daunt; but it is a humiliating re- 
flection that scarcely one of those 
magnificent inventions which have 
done so much for labour has been 
perfected save through the most 
bitter trial and suffering on the part 
of the inventor. Mr. Walpole takes 
us back to some of these hard- 
fought battles, and shows the ter- 
rible nature of the conditions under 
which those pioneers of civilisation 
laboured, who are now regarded as 
national benefactors. Hargreaves 
invented the spinning-jenny, but 
the mob broke into his house and 
destroyed the machine. The models 
of Arkwright’s water-frame were 
destroyed by his own wife. Both 
these men, who had the hum- 
blest origin, have since been ele- 
vated into heroes. Crompton sup- 
plemented their labours by the 
invention of the mule. Before 
Crompton’s time, it was thought 
impossible to spin eighty hanks of 
cotton to the pound; but his mule 
spun three hundred and fifty hanks 
tothe pound. The natives of India 
could spin a pound of cotton into a 
thread 119 miles long; but the 
English succeeded in spinning the 
same thread to a length of 160 
miles. The story of Cartwright 
and the power-loom is both an en- 
tertaining and a typical one: 
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Edmund Cartwright, a clergyman resid 
ing in Kent, happened to be staying at 
Matlock in the summer of 1784, and to be 
thrown into the company of some Manches- 
ter gentlemen. The conversation turned 
on Arkwright’s machinery, and ‘one of the 
company observed that as soon as Ark- 
wright’s patent had expired, so many mills 
would be erected and so much cotton spun 
that hands would never be found to weave 
it.’ Cartwright replied that ‘ Arkwright 
must then set his wits to work to invent a 
weaving mill,” The Manchester gentle- 
men, however, unanimously agreed that the 
thing was impracticable. Cartwright ‘ con- 
troverted the impracticability by remarking 
that there had lately been exhibited an 
automaton figure which played at chess; it 
could not be ‘more difficult to construct a 
machine that shall weave than one which 
shall make all the variety of moves 
which are required in that complicated 
game.’ Within three yeais he had himself 
proved that the invention was practicable 
by producing the power-loom. Subsequent 
inventors improved the idea which Cart- 
wright had originated, and within fifty 
years of his memorable visit to Matlock, 
there were not less than 100,000 power- 
looms at work in Great Britain alone. 


We pass by the achievements of 
Watt, Newcomen, Boulton, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and others— 
‘familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words ’—to reproduce from Mr. 
Walpole’s pages the story of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, whose name 
is identified with the canal system 
of England— 


Francis, Duke of Bridgeweter, did per- 
haps more to promote the prosperity of this 
country than all the dukes, marquises, and 
earls combined, who before his time had 
been born into the world. Born in 1736, 
the fifth and youngest son of his father, 
there seemed little chance that he would 
ever inherit the title. He was, too, a weak 
and sickly child, and his mental capacity 
was thought so slender that steps were con- 
templated to set him aside in favour of the 
next heir. By the time, however, that he 
had completed his twelfth year, the weak 
and sickly child had survived his four 
brothers, and had succeeded to his father's 
title. Five years later, his guardians, 
‘finding him still alive and likely to live.’ 
sent him, in company with his tutor, Robert 
Wood, to travel on the Continent. In the 
course of his travels he is said to have been 
peculiarly interested in the magnificent 
canal of Languedoc, with which, seventy 
years previously, Pierre Riquet de Bonrepos 
had united the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Returned home, the Duke threw 
himself into the gaieties of London life. 
At that time the three Miss Gunnings were 
‘the reigning beauties’ at Court. The 
eldest sister was married to Lord Coventry ; 
the youngest, and most beautiful of the 
three, had been wedded to the fourth Duke 
of Hamilton, in Keith’s Chapel, Mayfair, 
‘with a ring of the bed-curtain half an hour 
after twelve at night.’ The Duke had not 
long survived his midnight marriage. His 
Duchess had been left a youthful and fas- 
cinating widow, and easily won the affec- 
tions of the young Duke of Bridgewater. 
Their union had been already arranged, 
when the Duke heard some stories which 
reflected on his future sister-in-law, Lady 
Coventry. He desired the Duchess of 
Hamilton ‘to desist from intimacy with her 
sister. The Duchess refused, and the young 
couple separated for ever, the Duke to de- 
vote his patrimony to the construction of 
canals, and the Duchess to marry Jack 
Campbell and to become Duchess of 
Argyll. 


The Duke’s loss of the beautiful 
Duchess was a fortunate circum- 
stance for the country at large. 
Meeting with James Brindley, his 
Grace of Bridgewater discussed 
with him his plans for constructing 
a canal from Worsley to Man- 
chester. Brindley was not only 
agreed as to the practicability of 
the scheme, but said it was advis- 
able and possible to cross the Irwell 
at Barton with an aqueduct. The 
whole project was ridiculed, and 
the Duke was advised not to en- 
tangle himself with so chimerical a 
scheme, which would involve a 
vast expenditure. The Duke, how- 
ever, went on with the work, and 
by-and-by the canal was com- 
pleted; ‘the people of Manchester 
had the advantage of a cheap 
supply of coal from Worsley, and 
the Duke gained the benefit of a 
ready market for the produce of 
his collieries.’ A much greater 
scheme—viz. the union of Man- 
chester and Liverpool by a water- 
road—was now projected. It was 
bitterly opposed by some from 
selfish motives, and the Duke had 
a hard and prolonged struggle, bis 
finances at one time being reduced 
to the lowest possible limits. But 
here reason and perseverance again 
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conquered. The Duke was suc- 
cessful in his enterprise, which our 
author describes as ‘ the noblest 


enterprise ever undertaken by any 


individual in any country or in 
any age.’ Whether the undertaking 
be worthy of the high position here 
assigned to it, or whether it de- 
serves only toshare that conspicuous 
and superlative honour with other 
great enterprises, matters little; 
the fact remains that the Duke of 
Bridgewater was more instrumental 
than any other single person in 
furthering the industrial prosperity 
of Great Britain. His schemes 
were rapidly succeeded by others, 
till the country became at length 
thoroughly opened up in all direc- 
tions by about 2,600 miles of navi- 
gable canals in England, 276 miles 
in Ireland, and 225 miles in Scot- 
land. Sir James Mackintosh ob- 
served, ‘It is probable that the 
quantity of labour employed in Eng- 
land on docks, canals, and other use- 
ful works during the last fifty years 
(1760-1810) is greater than that 
employed on all the boasted works 
of Asia, from the Walls of China to 
the Pyramids.’ The poet sings, 
‘What great events from little 
causes spring!’ nforcing the 
sentiment, Mr. Walpole remarks 
that ‘the levity of the female sex 
has been the cause of many sorrows 
to mankind : the lightness of Lady 
Coventry probably occasioned many 
a heart-ache to the young Duke of 
Bridgewater. But never previously 
had light conduct in a woman pro- 
duced such beneficial consequences 
to the human race.’ 

Little inferior to the achieve- 
ments of Brindley and Bridgewater 
in constructing water-ways, were 
those of Metcalf and Telford in 
roads and bridges. The latter 
opened up the north of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, constructing 
in the Highlands alone 920 miles 
of road in eighteen years, and build- 
ing 1,200 bridges. 

The growth of commerce and the 
rise of our great provincial towns 
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are interesting subjects of inquiry, 
and to these Mr. Walpole devotes 
considerable space. This portion 
of the work is followed by a glance at 
the anti-slavery agitation, England’s 
dominion in the East Indies, and 
the successful revolt of the Ameri- 
can provinces. During the agita- 
tion which attended the great 
European war, and while the most 
difficult problems were engaging 
the attention of her statesmen, 
England was silently labouring in 
the path of industrial and social 
progress. 


Watt was completing his steam engine, 
Arkwright his water frame, Crompton his 
mule, Cartwright his power loom, Davy his 
safety lamp; Telford was carrying roads 
through the most impenetrable parts of the 
country; Murdoch was turning night into 
day by the invention of gas; Bell was 
launching the first British steamer, the 
Comet, on the Clyde ; Rennie was throwing 
new and beautiful bridges across the 
Thames. Merchants and manufacturers 
were alike profiting from the inventions of 
these great men, and England was proving 
by her example that a free people could 
triumph over the greatest difficulties, and 
prosper in a state of war which apparently 
made all prosperity hopeless. 


There were, however, two con- 
siderable drawbacks to this era of 
progress, viz. defective legislation 
as regarded the great mass of the 
people, and the urgent need for 
their political enfranchisement. 
The inequalities which existed in 
Parliamentary representation were 
a scandal to the nation. Mr. 
Walpole shows how the ten south- 
ern counties of England — Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Hamp- 
shire, Sussex, Kent, Berkshire, and 
Surrey—with a population of only 
2,900,000, returned no fewer than 
237 members to Parliament ; while 
all the thirty remaining counties of 
England, with a population of 
8,350,000, returned but 250 mem- 
bers. Cornwall, with a population 
of only some quarter of a million, 
returned forty-four members to 
Parliament ; while the whole of 
Scotland, embracing a population 
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of 2,100,000 persons, returned only 
forty-five members. In 1793, it 
was stated that the House of Com- 
emons was ‘ elected by less than fif- 
teen thousand electors.’ Seventy 
members were elected by places in 
which the election was a mere 
matter of form, and two hundred 
and ninety-four members were re- 
turned by constituencies, none of 
which had two hundred and fifty 
voters. No fewer than 172 of the 
English and Welsh members were 
returned on the direct nomination 
of the Treasury or of individuals, 
and 137 others owed their return 
to the influence of the Treasury 
or of individuals. The forty-five 
Scotch members were nominated 
by thirty-five persons. Lord Lons- 
dale returned nine members to 
Parliament; the Duke of New- 
castle, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Mount Edgceumbe, and Lord 
Eliot six members each ; the Duke 
of Marlborough and Lord Fitz- 
william five each; the Dukes of 
Northumberland, Bedford, and Rut- 
land, and Lord Stafford four each ; 
the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Sand- 
wich, Lord Foley, and Lord Ux- 
bridge three each. This was only 
eighty years ago. Lord Darling- 
ton, says Greville, ‘got his boroughs 
to be made a marquis; he got rid 
of them to be made a duke.’ Some 
of the elections presented curious 
spectacles. In Roxburghshire, at 
the memorable election of 1831, the 
successful candidate was returned 
by ‘a great majority of forty to 
nineteen!’ The Lord Advocate 
reported in 1831 that ‘at an elec- 
tion at Bute, not beyond the me- 
mory of man, only one person 
attended the meeting, except the 
sheriff and the returning officer. 
He, of course, took the chair, con- 
stituted the meeting, called over 
the roll of freeholders, answered to 
his own name, took the vote as to 
the preses, and elected himself. He 
then moved and seconded his own 
nomination, put the question to 
the vote, and was unanimously 
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returned!’ This wonderful unani- 
mity of feeling would, we should 
imagine, be warmly welcomed by 
candidates at the present day, who 
sometimes spend 7,000/. or 8,000l. 
unsuccessfully in contesting a seat. 
There is one point, of course, for 
which sufficient allowance must be 
made in enlarging upon these 
anomalies, and that is the enormous 
growth of population in England 
within the present century. What 
appears so extraordinary now did 
not seem so at the close of last 
century, when the population in 
certain districts was very sparse. 
Some of the details of past elections 
are very curious. For example: 
Lord Caledon’s borough of Old 
Sarum was a green mound. Lord 
Hauntingfield’s borough of Dunwich 
had been submerged for centuries 
beneath the North Sea—which, at 
any rate, saved the expense of a 
contest. The nineteen electors of 
Helston voted unanimously with 
the Duke of Leeds. At the general 
election of 1818 Lord Falmouth on 
the one side and the Prince Regent 
on the other made urgent en- 
deavours to carry Truro. After a 
ruinous contest Lord Falmouth’s 
candidate polled twelve, and the 
Regent’s eleven votes. Boroughs 
were frequently sold by their 
owners, and it was in response to a 
protest against this practice that 
the Duke of Newcastle propounded 
his famous question—so recently as 
1829—‘ Have I not the right to do 
what I like with my own?’ An 
election at Westminster formerly 
involved a fortnight of riot and 
drunkenness. After his return for 
Honiton, Lord Cochrane avowed 
before the House of Commons that 
he sent the town crier round the 
borough to tell the voters to go to 
the chief banker for 10l. 10s. each ! 
When the great struggle for the 
representation of Yorkshire oc- 
curred in 1807, between Wilber- 
force, Lord Milton, and Lascelles, 
the poll was kept open for fifteen 
days, and Lord Milton and Lascelles 
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spent between them 200,000l, 
Pensions and places were freely 
awarded for political services. The 
editor of The Black Book, writing 
in 1830, said, ‘Not long since a 
right honourable lady, a baroness, 
was sweeper of the Mall in the Park; 
another lady was chief usher in the 

Yourt of Exchequer.’ Lord Col- 
chester wrote in his diary that ‘ one 
of the four patentees of the sinecure 
situation of custus breviwm was @ 
woman, a second a Catholic, the 
third a lunatic, the fourth an in- 
fant.’ These were ‘the good old 
times !’ 

Society was little better as re- 
garded some of its practices. Duel- 
ling and intemperance were appa- 
rently two of the distinctions of an 
aristocrat. Brougham’s brother 
was killed in a duel; Wellington 
was Prime Minister when he chal- 
lenged Lord Winchilsea in 1829; 
Grattan fought a duel on the day of 
his election in 1800; Sir A. Bos- 
well was killed in a duel in 1822; 
O’Connell had killed his man; and 
the practice of duelling was also 
frequent amongst literary men. 
But what would Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son and his friends have said of the 
drunkenness which prevailed at the 
beginning of the present century ? 
Men vied with each other in hard 
drinking, and the custom was pre. 
valent in almost all ranks and con- 
ditions of society. The Prince 
Regent invited the Duke of Norfolk 
to dinner for the express purpose of 
making him drunk; and the Duke 
of York made a practice of drinking 
six bottles of claret at a sitting. 
The claret must have been consi- 
derably better than much of that of 
our own day, or the Duke would 
hardly have taken so much of it—or, 
taking it, he would assuredly not 
have long survived. Claret was the 
chief wine of the period, and, as 
Mr. Walpole points ont, it was only 
within the reach of dukes and 
spendthrifts. These lines in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott show the esti- 
mation in which port was held : 
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Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 
‘Let him drink port,’ the English states- 
man cried— 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 
Drunkenness was fearfully preva- 
lent during almost the whole of the 
eighteenth century. -Mr. Lecky, 
quoting other authorities, records 
that ‘ Bolingbroke, when in office, 
sat up whole nights drinking, and 
in the morning, having bound a wet 
napkin round his forehead and his 
eyes, to drive away the effects of 
his intemperance, he hastened, with- 
out sleep, to his official business. 
When Walpole was a young man, 
his father was accustomed to pour 
into his glass a double portion of 
wine, saying, ‘Come, Robert, you 
shall drink twice while I drink 
once ; for I will not permit the son 
in his sober senses to be witness of 
the intoxication of his father.”’ 
Many of the most brilliant intellects 
of the century were clouded by 
drink, and the drinking custom per- 
vaded the professions as well as the 
general circles of society. 

The only division of this admirable 
work—interesting as it is—which 
appears at all meagre or inadequate, 
is that devoted to literature. It 
may be that the important nature 
of other sections has robbed this of 
some of its due. But while the 
earlier years of the present cen- 
tury do not afford anything like 
the rich variety of literary effort 
witnessed in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Anne, or of Queen 
Victoria, Mr. Walpole might well 
have given a fuller consideration to 
this period. The criticism which 
he does give will also in some de- 
gree provoke discussion. This is 
but natural, for while all men are 
agreed as to the value of the steam 
engine and the spinning jenny, 
opinions differ widely as to the re- 
lative merits of our distinguished 
poets and prose writers. In intro- 
ducing the general subject, Mr. 
Walpole observes : 


The almost unanimous verdict of com- 
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petent critics has pronounced the most 
brilliant era of English literature to have 
commenced with the age of Elizabeth and 
to have closed with that of Anne. The 
century and a half which is embraced in 
this period produced the three greatest 
masters of the English language--Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Dryden. But other 
writers, some of whom were hardly inferior 
to these, dignified this golden period of Eng- 
lish literature. Spenser, Sidney, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Raleigh,Cowley, Selden, Claren- 
don, Bunyan, Butler, Defoe, Swift, Addison, 
Pope, and Bolingbroke, in various ways 
illustrated and enriched the noble language 
of their common country. A circumstance, 
with which they had no direct connection 
themselves, stereotyped the expressions 
which they used. The Bible was translated 
into English at the very time at which 
Shakespeare was writing. The Reformation 
placed the work in the hands of every 
Englishman who could read. The language 
of the Bible became the language of the 
nation; the expressions which its trans- 
lators used became for ever part and parcel 
of English speech. An ordinary person can 
hardly read the pre-Reformation writers 
without a glossary. No one requires a key 
to enable him to appreciate the beauties of 
the Elizabethan dramatist or to understand 
Raleigh's History of the World. 

With the substance of these obser- 
vations most persons will agree, but 
a list of writers which includes 
Cowley, Selden, Clarendon, and Ad- 
dison (whose great merits no true 
lover of English literature would 
depreciate), might well also include 
Bacon, Hobbes, Faller, Jeremy 
Taylor, Baxter, and South—if not 
some others. Then, again, with 
regard to the list which Mr. 
Walpole does give, most critics 
would place at least four of them 
above Dryden, to whom is awarded 
the honour of being bracketed 
with Shakespeare and Milton. Spen- 
ser, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, and 
Bunyan can scarcely rank beneath 
Dryden in a list of English writers. 
In the higher and purely imagina- 
tive qualities each is his superior. 
Dryden is undoubtedly a great mas- 
ter in the use of the English tongue, 
but he cannot be classed with the 
highest rank of genius, any more 
than Bolingbroke, powerful and 
brilliant writer as he is, can be com- 
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with Bacon. The writer goes on to 
observe that the eighteenth century 
did not produce examples of the 
highest literary power—men worthy 
to be compared with those belong- 
ing to the close of the sixteenth 
century. 


Three times in the century, indeed, dif- 
ferent writers, each of considerable power, 
cast a temporary ray upon the darkness 
which obscured the literature of England. 
For the style and finish of their pieces, 
Gray, Goldsmith, and Cowper have never 
been surpassed. The ‘Elegy,’ the ‘ Deserted 
Village, and the ‘Lines on my Mother's 
Picture’ are admirable examples of per- 
fection in composition. But though these 
pieces are evidently the productions of in- 
tellects naturally of a high order, and 
polished with the most careful culture, 
they have failed to place their authors in 
the very first flight of English poets. The 
polish is almost too bright, and its bright- 
ness seems designed to atone for the ab- 
sence of higher qualities. If, however, 
such authors as Gray, Cowpér, or Gold- 
smith failed to attain the highest rank in 
English literature, what shall be said of 
the lesser poets, who were read and admired 
during the same period ? 

There is some force in this as 
regards the poets, though it must 
be remembered that the era spoken 
of produced, amongst the lower 
ranks of singers, Thomson, Collins, 
Akenside, and Chatterton. But 
in great prose writers the age can 
surely not be called deficient which 
witnessed Johnson, Burke, Richard- 
son, Fielding, Hume, Sterne, and 
‘Junius.’ These, and other of 
their contemporaries, would com- 
pare not unfavourably (except as 
regards one or two names) with 
the prose writers of any preceding 
or succeeding period. Then, again, 
Mr. Walpole places Sidney, Cowley, 
and Pope upon a higher plane than 
Gray, Goldsmith, and Cowper ; but 
it is difficult to understand the 
grounds for this. Each of the three 
last-named poets has written at 
least one work which, taken alone, 
18 superior to anything achieved by 
their three predecessors named. 
Goldsmith, indeed, presents an ex- 
ample of versatility scarcely equal- 
led in the language. Had his genius 
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been as strong as his talents were 
varied, he would have been amongst 
the first of English writers. The 
author gives a brief summary of 
the labours of Adam Smith, Jeremy 
Bentham, Malthus, Ricardo, Mit- 
ford, Hallam, and Mackintosh, and 
then proceeds to speak of the poetry 
of the earlier part of the present 
century. While his judgments 
upon the whole will probably meet 
with the general approval of his 
readers, there are here again points 
calculated to challenge criticism. 
This must necessarily be the case 
upon questions which are largely 
matters of literary taste. The blind 
admirer of Crabbe can scarcely be 
expected to do justice to Shelley, 
while he who swears by Byron is 
likely to prove unjust to Words- 
worth. Mr. Walpole is severe upon 
Crabbe, but not perhaps unjustly 
so, while of Campbell he says that 
he ‘ described the fall of freedom in 
some of the most beautiful lines 
which were ever composed; and 
the vigour of his descriptions 
breathed new life into the cause 
of the popular party, both in 
England and Europe.’ With re- 
ference to Scott, Mr. Walpole 
points out how he differed from 
Campbell in the localisation of 
his efforts. There is hardly a 
line in Campbell to show that he is 
a Scotchman, whereas an intense 
love of his own country permeates 
almost everything that Scott has 
written. There is also a happy 
comparison between Burns and 
Scott. 


There is hardly a line in Burns to show 
that he had any appreciation for the grander 
features of his native land; his most ex- 
quisite imagery is taken from objects found 
in lowland as well as in upland—a moun- 
tain daisy, a mouse, a field of poppies. 
Scott, on the contrary, forgets the daisy in 
looking at the bolder features in the land- 
seape. He is the Turner among poets. 
His heroes and heroines move among the 
lovely valleys of his native land or sail 
along the sublime coast of Western Scot- 
land; but they are only the accompani- 
ments to the landscape, the figures in the 
foreground of the painter. Scott's works 
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have in consequence become a guide-book 
to Scotland, and have taken thousands of 
visitors to the border-land in whieh he lived 
and wrote, 


Southey does not meet with much 
favour at the hands of Mr. Wal- 
pole, though, possibly, quite as 
much as he merits. ‘The violence 
of his earlier Radicalism was soon 
effaced by the fury of his later Tory- 
ism.’ His self-seeking was too ap- 
parent. Though he had written 
Wat Tyler at an early stage of his 
career, he lived to demand punish- 
ment and imprisonment for those 
writers who claimed the liberty of 
the press. Sufficient is not said of 
Coleridge, whose weird and power- 
ful genius never found its full ex- 
pression; nor is the treatment of 
Wordsworth at all adequate. Con- 
sidering that this poet has wielded, 
and is now wielding, more influence 
than perhaps any other poet since 
Milton, we could have wished that 
the author had given us more of his 
spirit and purport. The reader will 
be astonished when he finds that 
Mr. Walpole goes on to rank 
Thomas Moore with Byron and 
Shelley, and to affirm that all three 
were endowed with even greater 
talents than Burns, Campbell, Scott, 
Southey,Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
Byron and Shelley can scarcely be 
called superior to Burns and Words- 
worth, though they may perhaps 
be regarded as their equals; but the 
author of Lalla Rookh is infinitely 
below every poet mentioned. Moore 
strikes us as being a kind of 
mannikin amongst the poets, and 
quite unworthy of the companion- 
ship here givenhim. Mr. Walpole 
has an excellent passage upon the 
nature of the movement perceptible 
in every branch of British literature 
at the close of the great war. The 
chief features of that movement he 
thus briefly defines : 

The eighteenth century had been memo- 
rable for the spirit of inquiry, speculation, 
and research, whose foundations had been 
laid by Newton and whose superstructure 


had been reared by Hume, Adam Smith, 
and Bentham. The outbreak of the Revo- 
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lution in France, and the war which had 
ensued from it, had been unfavourable to 
calm and dispassionate inquiry. None but 
the calmest minds had preserved their 
equilibrium, and the majority of writers 
had been hurried by their political feelings 
into a violent attack on the principles on 
which society was founded, or into as vio- 
lent and uncompromising 3 defence of tho 
old system of government. During tho 
remainder of the eighteenth century all the 
leading writers were, as a rule, frightened 
into Conservative principles. As the nine- 
teenth century rolled on, the younger 
writers, growing up into manhood, re- 
verted to the doctrines which revolutionary 
excess had made temporarily unfashion- 
able. About the same time the calmer 
minds of the generation resumed the in- 
quiries which had been interrupted by the 
Revolution, and renewed the examination 
of the great problems in commerce and 
jurisprudence upon which their predecessors 
had been engaged. These circumstances 
had of course a corresponding effect on the 
generation which was growing up to man- 
hood. Their opinions were formed while 
Ricardo was explaining the doctrine of 
rent, while Hallam was critically examin- 
ing the British Constitution, while Byron 
and Shelley were declaiming against cus- 
tom. They grew up to manhood full of 
ideas which would have shocked their 
fathers: unprepared, indeed, to accept the 
training which Shelley had inherited from 
his father-in-law, but equally reluctant to 
defend the old positions which Tory states- 
men had previously maintained. In conse- 
quence every year that passed greatly modi- 
fied the opinions of the Tories as a party. 


The accuracy of this statement of 
the position of affairs at the com- 
mencement of the century will be 
generally accepted, and it well in- 
dicates the tendency of literature, 
science, and politics. After a period 
of unreasoning terror consequent 
upon the Revolution, came a gra- 
dual reaction when the evil effects 
of that Revolution had passed 
away. 

Mr. Walpole, dealing with the 
intellectual advancement of women, 
shows the happy effect they have 
produced upon literature. They 
were instrumental in proving to 4 
generation which had revelled in 
Don Juan and The Monk, that fiction 
could be interesting which was 
neither improper nor immoral. The 
three female writers who were 
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chiefly associated with this literary 
reform were Frances Burney, Jane 
Austen, and Maria Edgeworth. 
Whether Miss Edgeworth is worthy 
of the place of honour amongst 
these three writers will be a matter 
of opinion. Many of our distin- 
guished literary men have unhesi- 
tatingly awarded it to Jane Austen. 
In touching upon the writers of the 
period, Mr. Walpole barely men- 
tions Rogers and Keats, and makes 
no mention at all of Savage Landor, 
Hannah More, Sheridan, John Galt, 
James Mill, Charles Lamb, and 
others who could be named. In 
justification, of course, it may not 
unnaturally be urged that the scope 
of his work forbids anything like a 
complete survey of the literature of 
the period of which he treats. 

The growth of the newspaper 
press is a topic of considerable in- 
terest, and details are furnished 
with regard to it in Mr. Walpole’s 
fourth chapter. The news-letter of 
the earlier years of the seventeenth 
century was literally a manuscript 
letter; and the first paper which 
appeared in this country in print, 
the Weekly News, was published by 
Nathaniel Butter in 1622. 


At the close of the Great War there were 
six daily papers published in London, 
which exercised a considerable influence 
on political affairs. These six papers were 
the Times, the Courier, the Chronicle, the 
Advertiser, the Herald, and the Post; and of 
these six the 7imes was far the most im- 
portant. The Times in 1816 enjoyed a 
circulation of 8,000 copies. It paid a 
stamp duty to the Government of about 
gool, a week, or of 45,000/.a year. But 
even this duty was only one portion of the 
burden on its proprietors. The paper on 
which it was printed was taxed; the ad- 
vertisements which were inserted in it 
were taxed ; and Io per cent. of its profits 
were paid as income tax. It was under 
such circumstances that the greatest journal 
the world has ever seen was produced 
during the earlier years of its eventful 
career. The Times was commenced by 
John Walter, in 1785, as the Daily Uni- 
versal Register. It adopted its present 
name in 1788. In 1803 Walter was suc- 
ceeded by his scn John Walter the second. 
Dr, Stoddart, in the first instance, and, 
subsequently, Thomas Barnes, were en- 
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gaged as editors of the paper under his 
management. Barnes assumed the editor- 
ship of the Times in 1816, and succeeded 
by his ability and discretion in increasing 
the great reputation which the paper had 
already acquired. But a much greater in- 
fluence than Barnes's abilities could give 
had a few months before been imparted to 
it. In November 1814 the Times was for 
the first time printed by steam. The paper 
was printed nearly three times as rapidly 
as before, and the public could be provided 
with five copies with the ease with which 
they had previously been supplied with 
two. The introduction of machine print- 
ing at once confirmed the Times in the 
precedence which it had already attained. 
With one shoft interval, in 1828, it en- 
joyed for forty:years a larger circulation 
than any other newspaper. 

The great power wielded by the 
press was acknowledged and feared 
early in the century, but the writers 
upon it were regarded with a cor- 
responding hatred, yet the Morning 
Chronicle once numbered upon its 
staff Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, Coleridge, Campbell 
the poet, Mackintosh, Hazlitt, and 
McCalloch. 

In his fifth chapter, Mr. Walpole 
discusses the effects of war upon 
capital, trade, agriculture, &c.; also 
the universal distress which set in 
after the Peace of 1815, the riots 
which ensued, the financial policy 
of Huskisson-and Peel, and the first 
agitation for Parliamentary Reform. 
He had previously dealt with the 
distinguished statesmen of the Re- 
gency. Thé sixth chapter, which 
concludes the first volume, is con- 
cerned with the history of the un- 
fortunate Queen of George IV. 
There is no need to recapitulate 
painful incidents with which almost 
all readers are familiar, though this 
episode is one of course which no 
historian can omit to deal within 
writing the’ history of the period. 
The narrative in these pages is a 
very graphic one, and the whole 
chapter is well written. 

In the seventh section we find a 
survey of the internal condition of 
the country. In 1820, when the 
proceedings against the Queen had 
terminated, the John Bull was pro- 
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jected with the express object of 
attacking her. Theodore Hook, 
the witty and the impecunious, was 
its principal conductor, and he re- 
ceived the reward of his services. 
The Prince Regent threw open the 
doors of Carlton House to him, and 
by the Prince’s favour he was ap- 
pointed Accountant-General and 
Treasurer of the Mauritius. His 
neglect of his duties entailed serious 
consequences. A deficit of 12,000l. 
was discovered in his accounts, and 
this brilliant man of letters was 
arrested and brought back to Eng- 
land. As he himself expressed it, 
there was ‘something wrong in the 
chest.’ The rise of the Constitu- 
tional Association (or the Bridge 
Street Gang) is traced, but this 
shortly gives way to more impor- 
tant matters, such as the great 
agricultural distress of 1821, Mack- 
intosh’s successes as a law reformer, 
the commercial policy of Huskisson, 
repeal of taxation, the financial 
crisis of 1825, &c. Chapter VIII. 
recounts the efforts made to remove 
the disabilities under which Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters were la- 
bouring, and concludes with the 
motions for Reform in 1821, 1822, 
1823, and 1826. The celebrated 
quarrel between Brougham and 
Canning is related at length—a 
quarrel which at one time threat- 
ened to become very serious, until 
each party to it was prevailed on to 
believe that his opponent meant 
nothing in the direct personal sense. 
Mr. Walpole remarks, with refer- 
ence to this quarrel : 


A few years after the encounter between 
Canning and Brougham, Dickens entered 
the reporters’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Some member of it probably re- 
lated to him the details of a scene which 
must have made a profound impression on 
all who had witnessed it. The incident 
was exactly suited to Dickens's sense of 
humour. He svon found an opportunity of 
turning it to account. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to compare the encounter be- 
tween Brougham and Canning with the 
quarrel at the Pickwick Club, in the open- 
ing chapter of Pickwick, will see that 
Dickens did little more than write a liberal 
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paraphrase of the memorable scene in the 
House of Commons on the 17th of April, 
1823. Peace had been restored in one case 
by the dexterous suggestion that the words 
had not been used ina personal sense; and 
passion was appeased in the other by the 
intimation that the words had been used 
‘in a Pickwickian sense,’ 


The amenities of public life as 
now understood were but little re- 
garded by the statesmen of the time 
of George IV. Many anecdotes are 
told of O’Connell, Burdett, and 
others in proof of this. A great 
Reform dinner was held at the 
London Tavern in 1821, and 
Burdett, who was then suffering 
imprisonment for a letter reflecting 
on the Manchester magistrates, sent 
a letter to the meeting in which the 
following passage occurred: ‘ That 
Mr. Canning—I mention him as the 
champion of the party, a part for 
the whole—should defend to the 
uttermost a system by the hocus- 
pocus tricks of which he and his 
family get so much public money, 
can cause neither me nor any man 
surprise or anger— 


For ‘tis their duty, all the learned think, 
To espouse that cause by which they eat 
and drink.’ 


But Cannivg himself indulged in 
personality occasionally. His de- 
scription of Lord Nugent is a case in 
point. His lordship and Sir Robert 
Wilson had hurried to Cadiz in July 
1823, to avert the fall of the fortress, 
but were unsuccessful, as history re- 
cords. Canning, alluding to Lord 
Nugent’s conduct (and also to the 
size of his person, his lordship 
being very stout), said, ‘It wasa 
most enormous breachof neutrality.’ 
The speaker continued, ‘It was 
about the middle of last July that 
the heavy Falmouth coach was 
observed to proceed to its destina- 
tion with more than its wonted 
gravity. The coach contained two 
passengers—the one a fair lady of 
considerable dimensions ; the other 
a gentleman, who was about to 
carry the succour of his person to 
the struggling patriots of Spain.’ 
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Mr. Walpole preserves a capital 
anecdote illustrating Lord Palmer- 
ston’s dexterity. It appears that 
during his long stay at the War 
Office he instituted a communica- 
tion between his own room and the 
Registry. A basket, always at his 
side, could be drawn at any 
moment on a given signal into the 
Registry, and returned to him in 
the way in which itcame. When- 
ever a visitor called on Lord Pal- 
merston he was always desired to 
send in his name. The name was 
at once placed in the basket, whisked 
into the Registry, and returned 
with all the papers relating to the 
visitor’s case. When Lord Palmer- 
ston had listened to his applicant’s 
preliminary statement, he used to 
interrupt him by saying, ‘ Dear me, 
it’s very remarkable, but I have 
your case actually before me now,’ 
and diving his hand into the basket, 
produced the very papers. The de- 
lighted applicant departed with the 
conviction that his own grievances 
had been engaging the Minister’s 
attention all the morning. This 
anecdote furnishes a clue to the 
hold which this able, astute, and 
good-humoured statesman obtained 
over his political friends. 

The ninth chapter of this work is 
occupied with a dissertation, ably 
executed, upon the foreign policy of 
Canning and the affairs of Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece. The tenth 
deals with domestic legislation, and 
the various Ministerial changes 
which occurred upon the death of 
Canning, the struggles for Reform, 
and a reduced taxation, &. The 
eleventh and concluding chapter of 
the present instalment of the His- 
tory opens with the effect upon 
England of the battle of Navarino 
in 1827. ‘Then, after a glance at 
the condition of Spain, Belgium, 
and France, the writer returns to 
the series of events which occurred 
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in England upon the death of 
George IV. Contemporaneously 
with the prevalence of great dis- 
tress amongst the lower orders, 
sprang up the agitation for Reform, 
and the formation of the Birming- 
ham Political Union. The story of 
the futile struggles in Parliament 
to settle the Reform question is 
most effectively and powerfully told. 
At length the great victory was won. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 passed 
into law, while King and Queen sat 
sullenly in their palace, and ‘ peer 
and country gentleman moodily 
awaited the ruin of their country 
and the destruction of their pro- 
perty,’ oblivious of the great pro- 
bability that the results they so 
much dreaded would have become 
actual facts but for the very legis- 
lation they so much hated. 

Mr. Walpole’s method is neither 
that of Hallam nor of Macaulay. He 
makes no pretensions to the depth 
of the one or the brilliancy of the 
other. His canvas is more crowded, 
but his figures have not the breadth’ 
and the striking individuality which 
we find in the second of the two 
historians just named. But this is 
no reason why his work should 
not be warmly welcomed for the 
many solid qualities which it un- 
questionably possesses. His in- 
formation is most full, if imparted 
in a somewhat desultory manner, 
and his picture of England in the 
earlier part of the present century 
will acquire and maintain a perma- 
nent hold upon us. To students and 
to the general reader alike it will be 
invaluable. The crucial portion of 
Mr. Walpole’s task is yet to come, 
but if he achieves it in the same 
satisfactory manner as he describes 
the period treated of in these 
volumes, he will leave the present 
and future generations greatly his 
debtors. 

G. Baryetr Sra. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE THAMES. 
By F. R. Conver, C.E. 


T is not impossible that some of 
the remarks contained in a 
former article on the ‘ Limit of the 
Habitability of London’! may have 
been thonght by some readers to 
be the result of asort of scientific 
nightmare. To argue, from the pro- 
portions of a few grains of chemical 
substances in a test-tube, as to ope- 
rations on a scale of hundreds of 
thousands of tons, may be thought, 
aud indeed may sometimes properly 
be thought, to be extremely risky. 
London, it may be said (whether 
the allusion to its trade in the 
Annals be the veritable testimony 
of Tacitus or no), has hitherto re- 
sented any attempt to fix its limits. 
In Tudor times, and still more in 
Stuart times, when therapid growth 
of what was then comparatively a 
small town excited alarm, attempts 
were made to prevent the further 
agglomeration of residents by law 
or by royal proclamation. Pesti- 
lence has done its worst to check the 
growth of London. Fire has done its 
worst. Under any circumstances, 
it might be thought, the action of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would be less formidable to the 
welfare of London than legislation, 
pestilence, and fire. | Whatever 
might be said, therefore, in a sort of 
academic treatise on sanitation, the 
individual resident in this or that 
part of the great metropolitan dis- 
trict may have felt that it was no 
very pressing concern of his. It 
may not be the case that this 
feeling was universal, but there 
is good reason to conclude that it 
has been, at all events, somewhat 
general. 
From this feeling of doubt as to 


tions, or from the wish to procrasti- 
nate any unpleasant inquiry as long 
as possible, London has been very 
suddenly startled by the catastrophe 
of the wreck of the Princess Alice. 
It is not to the actual foundering of 
that ill-fated vessel that we refer, 
but to certain frightful facts brought 
to light at the inquest, as to which, 
at the moment of writing these 
lines, further inquiry is about to 
take place. The interest shown in 
the matter, as one coming home 
to everyone who uses, or whose 
friends or family use, the Thames as 
a highway, either for business or for 
pleasure, has been gauged by that 
thoroughly English thermometer, 
the subscription list. With what 
rapidity have the thousands offered 
for the solace of those afflicted by 
this great shipwreck flowed into the 
City purse! And when, in the 
course of the operations for the re- 
covery of the wreck, and the inhu- 
mation of the remains of the suf- 
ferers, it was unexpectedly shown 
what effect the Barking outfall has 
on the Thames, not only below but 
above that abominable outrage on 
public decency, a thrill of horror 
ran through the town. Drowning, 
it was said, is bad enough, but what 
is drowning compared to poison- 
ing? It has therefore been with some 
display of that kind of prescience 
which goes by the opprobrious 
name of cunning, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works proposed, 
on the 28th of September, to in- 
stitute an inquiry as to whether 
the water of the river Thames at 
Barking was correctly described as 
‘poisonous.’ A weekly journal it 
is said, under the sensational head- 


the practical urgency of such reflec- 


ing ‘Drowned or Poisoned?’ had 
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charged the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with ‘ having murdered 600 
or 700 people by poisoning them 
with sewage.’ So violent an over- 
statement might, it may be thought, 
have been left to find its own refu- 
tation. No doubt it would so have 
been left, but for the uneasy feeling 
entertained by the Board that a 
storm is getting up as to their pro- 
ceedings, and that it will be better 
to anticipate inquiry by selecting an 
issue of which the result may be pre- 
dicated beforehand with some tran- 
quillity. 

Not that it is at all to be anti- 
cipated that much that is incredibly 
bad will not be revealed by any 
impartial and fearless inquiry into 
the matter. That such will be the 
case is already evident. And short of 
the mistake of calling drowning poi- 
soning, there is probably something 
like evidence of the latterevil in cases 
of the slow recovery, or of the ulti- 
mate death, of some of those who 
were immersed but not drowned. 
The Woolwich Board of Health and 
other authorities are about to make 
an independent inquiry into the 
matter. It is useless to attempt to 
anticipate the result of such in- 
quiries. But it cannot be doubted 
that the present is a moment when 
the mind of the public holds that 
mid-position between indifference 
and panic in which alone are we in 
the habit of effecting any practical 
reforms in England. 

Very apt, in this state of the 
question, has been the issue of the 
reports, which we have before us, 
addressed to the Conservators of 
the Thames, in reply to the report 
of the engineer of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works upon the condition 
of the river, dated April 15 last, 
in rejoinder to a report to the Con- 
servators by Captain Calver, R.N., 
F.R.S., dated October 15, 1877. 
The Thames Conservancy Board 
was constituted by the Act 20 & 21 
Victoria, c. 147. From time im- 
memorial the Corporation of the 
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City of London has claimed the 
right of the Conservancy of the 
Thames from Staines to Yantlet 
Creek, where apparently in old 
times it was considered the river 
ended and the sea began. Ques- 
tions, however, were undetermined 
as to the respective rights of the 
Crown and of the Corporation in 
the bed of the river up to high- 
water mark. In fact a suit had 
been instituted by the Attorney- 
General to settle this question, and 
a modus vivendi had been atrived 
at between the Corporation and the 
First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, as representing the rights 
of the Crown, for the settlement of 
that suit. By this agreement the 
Corporation abandoned their claim, 
and ceded any right in the bed of 
the river to the Crown. On the 
other hand, the Crown granted to 
the Corporation, as Conservators of 
the Thames, the soil and shores of 
the river, on condition that proper 
accounts are kept, and that one- 
third of the nett receipts from tolls 
and imposts shall be made over to 
the Crown; the remaining two- 
thirds going to form a fund for the 
improvement of the navigation. 

By the Act in question, which 
came into operation in February 
1857, a Body Corporate was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Lord 
Mayor, two Aldermen, four mem- 
bers of the Common Council, the 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House, 
two members nominated by the 
Admiralty, one nominated by the 
Privy Council, and one by the 
Trinity House. The Conservators 
have power to make bye-laws for 
the regulation of the river, and 
were required to report annually to 
Parliament. By a second Act, in 
1864, the number of the Conserva- 
tors was raised to eighteen, and by 
the Thames Navigation Act of 1866 
the Conservancy of the Thames and 
Isis, from Staines to Cricklade, was 
vested in the above-described Con- 
servators. We have thus in the 
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constitution of this body an example 
of the first step which must be taken 
in order to improve the hydro- 
logical condition of any river valley 
or watershed basin, namely, the con- 
solidation in the hands of one body 
of the powers of control, super- 
vision, and regulation of the whole 
of a given outfall district. 

The Thames Conservators have 
not proved an_ inefficient body. 
Their income has risen, for the 
lower navigation, from 30,958/. 
in 1858, to 60,7341. in 1874; 
and on the upper navigation, 
from 10,0661. in 1867 to 10,28ol. 
in 1874. The expenditure in the 
corresponding years rose from 
27,5761. to 57,885/. in the lower 
division, and from 17,258/. to 
18,6041. in the upper. In the first 
year of their existence the Conserva- 
tors dredged more than 70,000 cubic 
yards of shoals and other obstacles 
from the bed of the river. In 1862 
they raised and removed the re- 
mains of 55 sunken vessels, in 1863 
of 80, and in 1864 of 84. In that 
same year they applied to the Court 
of Chancery for an injunction 
against the town of Kingston-on- 
Thames to restrain it from drain- 
ing into the river. Upon the in- 
crease of their number, the Board 
took active measures for the pro- 
tection of the upper reaches of the 
Thames. They obtained in one year 
seventy-seven convictions against 
persons defiling the river by mud or 
by the refuse of gas works or chemi- 
cal works, and they caused notices 
to be served on the authorities 
of Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, 
Reading, Henley, Marlow, Cookham, 
Windsor, and Eton, requiring them 
to discontinue the use of the river 
as a receptacle for the sewage of 
those places. Exceptional freedom 
from the control of the Thames 
Conservators has been secured to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Thus the Conservators are bound 
by the Act of 1866 to scavenge the 
surface of the Thames so as to re- 
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move from it all substances liable 
to putrefaction. But this essential 
function is not incumbent on them 
below Staines, that is to say, in 
that part of the river where its dis. 
charge would be of the most im. 
portance. At the same time it must 
be remarked, in justice to Parlia- 
ment, that the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Management Acts— 
which to a certain extent are in 
limitation, or in suspension, of the 
powers and duties of the Conserva- 
tors of the Thames—specially de- 
clare that the works of the Board 
must be so carried out as not to 
create a nuisance, and so as to pre- 
vent the passing of the sewage of 
the metropolis into the river within 
the metropolis. 

Under this quasi-suspension of 
the Conservators’ powers, so far as 
the health of some 4,000,000 riparian 
and valley residents is concerned, 
the attention of the Thames Con. 
servators has been drawn, by the 
reports of their engineer, to the in- 
crease of mud deposits in the river, 
particularly near the main drainage 
outfalls.. In 1861 a survey of the 
river in and near Half-way Reach 
was made by order of the Con- 
servators, which showed that the 
shoals in that part of the river, 
which it had been needful to that 
date to point out by beacons, had 
been removed by the dredging 
effected by the Trinity House, and 
the beacons were taken down ac- 
cordingly. The survey of 1861 is 
an important datum for the history 
of the Thames. It shows a marked 
increase in the depth and capacity of 
channel since the date of the Admi- 
ralty survey in 1832. A channel of 
more than twenty feet deep at low 
water now extends along the whole 
of this part of the river, and, in fact, 
uninterruptedly as high as Wool- 
wich. Connected with this im- 
provement in the bed of the river 
has been an increase in the tidal 
range. Down to 1869 no tide had 
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rose more than 3 feet 7 inches 
above Trinity high-water level. 
But in March 1874 the tide rose to 
4 feet 4 inches above Trinity mark, 
and in November 1875 it rose to 
4 feet 9 inches above that level. 
After this latter tide, granite sills, 
six or seven inches in height, were 
placed round the top of the landings 
of the steamboat piers, as stated by 
Mr. Redman at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on April 9, 1878. 
After the tide of November 1875 
these sills were doubled in height, 
and small blocks of granite were 
placed in the interstices between 
the bases of the balusters in the 
open balustrade of the Thames 
Embankment, so that the line of 
defence against the water is now 
5 feet 2 inches above Trinity stand- 
ard. It is thus clear that owing to 
the removal of shoals and other 
obstacles—notably that of old Lon- 
don Bridge in the first instance, 
and Westminster and Blackfriars 
bridges in their turn-~a larger body 
of water than of old rashes up with 
the flood tide. The impetus of 
the volume is such as to reduce the 
low-water level on the ebb; as it 
is in evidence that the level of low 
water at London is already lower 
than at Sheerness. The dimples 
and valleys produced by water 
running through a mill race illus- 
trate this remarkable phenomenon. 
Mr. Redman states, in his paper 
on the river Thames, read at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 
March 27, 1877, that the mean high- 
water level of London, over a series 
of ten years, from 1833 to 1843, 
was 3 feet 6} inches higher than at 
Sheerness, a distance of 48 miles, 
the time of high water being 1 hour 
15 minutes later at London than 
at Sheerness. Low water, on the 
contrary, though 9g inches higher 
than it is at Gravesend, is 3 inches 
lower than at Sheerness, the fall or 
eddy of the ebb continuing below 
Gravesend until it is met and over- 
come by the fresh flood from the 
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sea. At low-water springs the 
same authority states that low 
water at London is actually 13 
inches lower than at Sheerness. 
Thus the extreme tidal range in 
London is marked from 20 feet 
4 inches below, to 4 feet 9 inches 
above, Trinity standard, giving a 
range of 25 feet 1 inch. The gain 
in the tidal range of the river may 
thus be roughly taken at about an 
inch per annum; and it is the 
opinion of most hydrostatic en- 
gineers that, with continued im- 
provement in the channel, the tides 
will continue to rise higher and 
higher at London. 

While such is the history of the 
régime of the channel of the Thames, 
at all events since the removal of 
old London Bridge in 1830 (an 
improvement that increased the 
width of the openings of this work, 
which acted as a throttle valve 
to both the flowing and the ebbing 
tide, from 194 feet to 692 feet), it 
was a matter of surprise to the 
Conservators of the Thames to 
receive notice, in March 1867, that 
the ship Kooria Mooria, proceeding 
up the river in tow of a tug, had 
grounded in mid-channel opposite 
the Crossness outfalls, which were 
practically brought into operation 
in March 1864. ‘An examination 
of the bed of the river,’ Mr. Leach 
states, ‘was immediately made in 
the expectation that only some 
local impediment would be found, 
but in doing this it was ascertained 
that where in 1861 deep water and 
a gravel bottom had been met with, 
there was now an immense body of 
mud, thoroughly impregnated with 
sewage.” 

From the date of this piece of 
direct evidence the history of the 
proceedings of the Conservators 
is not to be ascertained from any 
of the reports now before us. But 
in June 1877 the Secretary to the 
Conservancy Board wrote officially 
to Captain Calver, R.N., an hydro- 
grapher of experience and a Fellow 
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of the Royal Society, requesting 
him to direct his attention to the 
surveys and maps of the river that 
had been made by the officers in 
their service during the last few 
years, and to analyses of samples of 
the bed of the river at several 
places off the main sewer outfalls, 
and in Woolwich Reach, and to 
report to the Board on the same. 

On October 15, 1877, Captain 
Calver sent in his report to the 
Honourable the Conservators of the 
River Thames, headed ‘The Dis- 
charge of Metropolitan Sewage 
into the River Thames.’ Some of 
the statements contained in the 
report at once made their way into 
the daily papers, where they were 
followed by letters from officers of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
treating the report of Captain 
Calver with an unseemly amount 
of ridicule, and promising a full 
refutation of all his statements, in 
so far as they tended to attribute any 
mischief that had accrued to the river 
to the works of the main drainage. 
On April 15, 1878, the promised 
reply appeared. It took the form of 
a report signed by Sir J. W. Bazal- 
gette, C.B., Engineer to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and 
Messrs. Law and Chatterton, Civil 
Engineers, with a supplementary 
report of a chemical nature by T. 
W. Keates and A. Dupré, ‘ Upon 
the Condition of the River Thames, 
with reference to certain Allegations 
contained in a Report, dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1877, by Captain Calver, 
R.N., F.R.S., to the Conservators 
of the River Thames.’ 

In reply to this report, to which 
the acceptance and issue of the 
same by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works gave the character of a 
manifesto of that body, Mr. Leach, 
the Engineer to the Conservators, 
submitted his ‘Remarks’ on August 
31 last. On September 5, Captain 
Burstal, R.N., the Secretary to the 
Board, sent in his ‘ Observations’ 
on the same; and on September 6, 
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1878, Captain Calver signed” his 
‘ Rejoinder’ to the reports made to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Having thus endeavoured to 
sketch, as briefly as is consistent 
with perspicuity, the history of 
the danger in progress in the 
régime of the Thames, and that of 
the action of the two public bodies 
now in conflict as to its protection 
and maintenance, we proceed to 
look at one or two of those main 
features of the case which are thus 
brought under the notice of the 
public. 

‘Entering,’ Captain Calver as- 
sures the Conservators, ‘upon the 
inquiry without having previously 
formed any definite opinions re. 
specting the outfalls themselves, or 
the effects they had produced,’ he 
arrived, after a careful and minute 
inquiry, at the following ‘conclu- 
sions’: 


1. Unquestioned documentary evidence 
shows that foul and offensive accretions 
have recently formed within the channel of 
the Thames. 

2. That a material portion of these ac- 
cumulations are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolitan sewage out- 
falls, and that they were formed since the 
outfalls came into operation. 

3. That careful analyses show a perfect 
identity to exist between the constituents 
of the recently formed mud and those of 
the metropolitan sewage. 

4. That the sewage discharged at Bark- 
ing Creek and Crossness contains matter 
in sufficient quantity to account for the 
mass of the new foundations, 

5. That the character of the tidal 
streams in the neighbourhood of the out- 
falls as to direction and force is the effective 
cause of such accumulation. 

6. That the increase of soil in Woolwich 
Reach and elsewhere above the outfulls has 
been derived from the sewage discharge, 
and that the operation of accretion has 
been effected by the superior disturbing 
and transporting power of the flood stream, 
aided by the peculiar character of the sus- 
pended material. 

7. And lastly, that some statements con- 
nected with current action, and the purifi- 
eation of sewage after discharge, brought 
forward in support of the system of sewage 
discharge at the metropolitan outfalls are 
not tenable. 
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Before proceeding to show how 
the above very plain and straight- 
forward opinions were dealt with 
by the Engineer of the Board of 
Works, it is as well to observe that 
by the use of the word ‘ document- 
ary, as applied to the evidence 
bearing on the case, Captain Calver 
has opened the door to a sort of 
demurrer, altogether apart from the 
merits of the case, of which his op- 
ponents have not been slow to take 
advantage. The employment of 
the word, we should imagine, was 
intended to indicate that investiga- 
tion of the charts of the Thames at 
various dates which may be said 
to form the A B C of the inguiry, 
as entered into by Captain Calver. 
The peculiar standpoint of the 
Conservators, in face of the Metro- 
politan Management Acts, ex- 


plains, no doubt, the reason why 
the question of positive obstruction 
was the first raised. But it must be 
remembered that, from this point 
of view, the main question of im- 


portance is the outcome of the 
whole evidence, including the per- 
sonal observations of Captain 
Calver, to which he refers in the 
first paragraph of his report. And 
for those who would inquire into 
the subject absolutely on its merits, 
irrespective of the duty of either 
party or authority, the fourth of 
Captain Calver’s conclusions is the 
first to investigate. How much 
extraneous matter is daily turned 
into the Thames at the onutfalls is 
the first question to decide. It is 
one, it may be thought, of extreme 
simplicity. And yet the replies to 
it which are drawn from the theory 
relied on by one party, and from the 
practical experience cited by the 
other party, differ in the ratio of 
1 to 23. Here, then, a little white 
light should in the first instance 
be turned upon an issue which 
chemists and the instructors of 
chemists have done their best to 
confound. The first point being 
settled—‘ What is thrown into the 
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Thames?’—the next, although a 
less important question, is, ‘ What 
becomes of it?’ Here the first, 
second, third, and fifth ‘ conclu- 
sions’ of Captain Calver supply 
portions of the reply. The sixth 
and seventh ‘conclusions’ are 
matters of scientific opinion and 
argument, to be postponed, as to 
their value and importance, to the 
consideration of the direct evidence 
as to the questions of fact. 

Not thus, however, did the Engi- 
neer to the Metropolitan Board 
look a great public question fairly in 
the face. For the details on both 
sides we must refer to the reports 
themselves. But the counter con- 
clusions of the report, signed by 
Sir J. Bazalgette and two other 
engineers to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, are as follows: 


1. That we have shown that there is no 
documentary evidence to prove that foul 
and offensive accretions have recently 
formed within the channel of the Thames, 
but, on the contrary, that the condition of 
the river is gradually improving, more 
especially as regards the depth of its 
channel. 

2. That a true interpretation of the 
analyses quoted by Captain Calver proves, 
as is the fact, that both the water and mud 
of the Thames have improved greatly in 
purity since the sewage has been diverted 
from the metropolis to a point lower down 
the river. 

3. That the same analyses show that 
there is no resemblance whatever between 
sewage mud and Thames mud, and there- 
fore that Thames mud cannot be derived 
from sewage. 

4. That there is no evidence whatever 
which supports the statement that the 
sewage works its way up the river, and that 
such statement is contrary to the fact. 

5. That the present muddy condition of 
the river is caused principally by the un- 
protected condition of its banks, which in 
many places are being rapidly washed 
away, and which are (sic) the result of a 
neglect of the duty which legislation has 
east upon the Thames Conservators. 


It will be obvious to those who 
compare the above with the pre- 
ceding conclusions that it would be 
difficult to give a better illustration 
of ‘the exaggerated statements 
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of an advocate,’ and an advocate of 
inconveniently short memory, as 
contrasted with ‘the calm and deli- 
berate conclusions of a scientific 
man,’ thanis to be obtained from 
the comparison of the two reports. 
For the reliance on the term ‘docu- 
mentary’ in the first paragraph, our 
readers will have been prepared. 
That which we have called the main 
point, namely, the output into the 
river, is entirely omitted in the con- 
clusions. The reporters, however 
(page 16), venture on the positive 
statement—the value of which we 
will proceed to show—‘ The quan- 
tity of solid matter discharged into 
the river at the outfalls in each 
tide is 88 tons.’ The question of 
the general improvement of the 
channel of the Thames, which is so 
adroitly introduced, is really beside 
the mark. That such improvement 
is in progress is mainly due to 
those very operations of the Con- 
servators which the Metropolitan 
Board do their utmost to render 
useless. The conflict between the 
improving and the deteriorating 
influences is one that goes on 
from day to day, and the results 
of which, at any given moment, 
it may be extremely difficult to 
ascertain. Sir J. Bazalgette, in- 
deed, offers the original argument, 
that the removal of shoals off the 
Crossness outfalls renders ‘the river 
at this part of its course even more 
liable to partial deposits forming 
upon the banks than it was for- 
merly.’ We cannot but hold up to 
general admiration such a plea as 
theabove. But the most heroically 
bold conclusion is, ‘that there is no 
evidence whatever that the sewage 
works its way up the river, and 
that such statement is contrary to 
the fact.’ The readers of ‘The Limit 
of the Habitability of London,’ in 
the April number of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, are aware of the fact that it 
was Sir J. Bazalgette himself who 
stated, in 1865, that matters put 
into the Thames at high-water 
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neap tide at Barking work up the 
river nine miles as the tides 
strengthen to the springs. It is 
on this very ground that it was 
considered necessary to take the 
outfalls down the river as low as 
Barking; so that the statement 
that the working up the river is 
contrary to the fact, is a condemna- 
tion of the entire system of dis- 
charge adopted for the main drain- 
age works, as well as a flat self- 
contradiction on the part of the 
engineer. 

With regard to the second con- 
clusion, a careful confusion between 
two distinct propositions must be 
pointed out. Itis said that both the 
water and the mud of the Thames 
have improved in purity since the 
sewage has been carried lower down 
the river. That the water of the 
Thames between the bridges is 
much clearer and purer now that it 
is only polluted by the sewage that 
works its way up from Barking and 
Crossness, than it was when the 
London sewage was turned into 
the river at low water, and then 
refloated upwards with the flood 
tide, is true. It is an advantage. 
It may be called a great advantage ; 
and although it is one which year 
by year will diminish, as long as 
the Barking and Crossness nui- 
sances are allowed to continue, it 
is one that we would be the last to 
undervalue. The absolute purity 
which is both desirable and pos- 
sible has not been attained, but a 
very sensible improvement has been 
effected. It was impossible to go 
upon the surface of the Thames 
before the diversion of the sewage 
without disgust. In the summer 
there was no small danger of pesti- 
lence. It is even now impossible 
to go on the Thames at flood tide 
without perceiving a tint, and a 
peculiar glairy consistency, in the 
water, of which the cause is but too 
obvious. But still we have some- 
thing much more approaching to 
sea water than was formerly the 
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case. But if the assertion be made 
of Thames water and mud every- 
where, and in general, it is not only 
contradicted by the evidence to 
which we shall have io refer, 
hut is contrary to common sense. 
More than 3,800,000 inhabitants 
of the province of London are 
now supplied with water by the 
water companies. As a rule, the 
arterial circulation of the water 
supply is carried off by the ven- 
ous circulation of the sewers. In 
point of fact, a very large portion, 
possibly as much as three-fourths, of 
the 33 gallons per head per diem of 
water supplied to the Londoner has 
no other application than that of 
keeping clear the pipes, drains, and 
sewersof the presentsystem of house 
drainage. The population of Lon- 
don, as is well known, doubles in 
about 40 years. In the 14 years 


that have elapsed since the opening 
of the northern outfall, the quantity 
of extraneous matter daily thrown 
into the Thames has thus pro- 


digiously increased. To say that 
this increase has tended to improve 
greatly in purity the water and mud 
of the river is absolutely absurd. 
Thus the conclusions of the 15th of 
April may be described as partly 
subterfuge and partly self-contra- 
diction. 

In a dignified tone not un- 
worthy of the occasion, Captain 
Calver, on September 6, replies 
in extenso to the arguments of 
the Engineer of the Metropolitan 
Board. Into the details of the 
controversy we will not enter. 
But a person who knew nothing 
about hydraulics, sewage, or river 
action, but who knew something 
of human nature, would have little 
difficulty in concluding, from the 
very tone of the contending writers, 
on which side lay the balance of 
evidence. With a whimsical parod 
of the fable of the wolf and the 
lamb, Sir Joseph Bazalgette attri- 
butes the fact ‘that the water in 
the lower reaches of the river is very 
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much loaded with mud, especially 
upon the flood tide’—a matter of 
fact which cannot fail to strike any 
person observing it—‘to a neglect 
of the duty which legislation has 
cast upon the Thames Conservators.’ 
As to this, by the way, the Engineer 
to the Conservators reports to his 
Board : ‘ You have pitched no banks 
whatever in that part of the river ; 
for the duty to do so was imposed 
by “legislation,” very many years 
before your Board was constituted, 
on the various Commissioners of 
Sewers or Levels who have the care 
of the bank.’ Captain Calver, in re- 
joinder, only speaks of the sewage 
outfall as ‘a blot upon a grand 
scheme.’ He tempers the criticism, 
which he extracts from a profes- 
sional journal, with the remark, 
‘If, as is apparent, the Metropolitan 
Board have erred in giving their 
sanction to the construction of the 
outfall works, it is to be remem- 
bered that at the time they carried 
out their noble and comprehensive 
system of metropolitan drainage 
the problem of the proper disposal 
of sewage was yet unsolved.’ Not 
only does the gallant hydrographer 
thus show a respect for the consti- 
tuted authority against whose ope- 
rations he frames so heavy and well- 
sustained an indictment, which con- 
trasts forcibly with the flippant and, 
as it turns out, altogether unfounded 
attack on the Conservators made 
under the sanction of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, but he shows 
no small amount of magnanimity 
in his reply to Sir J. Bazalgette, 
who had attempted to turn the re- 
port into ridicule in the daily papers. 
After showing that while ‘Sir 
Joseph has repeatedly denied that 
the flood stream bears up and de- 
posits sewage mud of the specific 
gravity of 1'550, but in the face of 
this denial he credits the same 
stream with bringing up the Thames 
materials of the specific gravity of 
2°371 from a Kentish island some 
40 miles away,’ he mercifully adds, 
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*But I will say nothing further 
upon this point, as it will be re- 
ported on in detail by your own 
officers, who are intimately ac- 
quainted with all the facts.’ 

Reverting now to what we have 
described as the central gravamen of 
the whole matter, let us see if we 
can form any sound judgment be- 
tween the contradictory statements 
which, as before remarked, differ 
as much as 1 and 23. 

Two modes exist by which infor- 
mation has been sought on this 
subject. One is that of calculating, 
from such data as are available, how 
mueh solid matter (meaning matter 
other than pure water) must be 
turned into the London sewers. 
The other is that of analysing sam- 
ples of the effluent fluid, and thence 
estimating the bulk of solid matter. 
The weak point of the first method 
consists in the fact that there is an 
immense quantity of detritus of all 
kinds—soot, grease, kitchen refuse, 
‘and especially road grit—which ac- 
tually finds its way into the sewers, 
and which there is no ready means 
of estimating. All that has been at- 
tempted by the d priori method is 
to account for the refuse of human 
life, and to state that it comes to 
such and such an average per 1,000 
of the population. 

As to the other method, the diffi- 
culty of its application arises from 
the fact that the solid contents of 
sewage vary from day to day, and 
from hour to hour. The task of 
selecting samples is at all times 
an extremely disgusting one, and 
accuracy, except from the selec- 
tion of a great number of samples, 
at all hours of the day and 
night, and under the diversities 
of wet and dry weather, is abso- 
lutely unattainable. It is not that 
the chemist cannot tell the ele- 
ments put into his test-tube ; but 
what relation the contents of that 
particular test-tube bear to _the 
average mass of effluent fluid it is 
all but impossible to tell, Thus, 
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when we find that the Thames 
Conservators arrive at a result of 
55 grains of solid matter per gallon, 
the River Pollution Commissioners 
at 43°75,and the Metropolitan Board 
at 23°06, we are compelled to come 
to the conclusion that the samples 
supplied to the chemists by the 
latter body, from which Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette arrived at his 88 tons 
per tide, were taken under unduly 
favourable circumstances. Nor 
does this suspicion fail to be con- 
firmed by the remark of Captain 
Calver that the samples of Thames 
water furnished for the analysis on 
which Sir J. Bazalgette, in another 
part of his report, attempts to im- 
pugn the statements of the hydro- 
grapher, were taken on a day when 
the Thames was unusually full of 
fresh land-borne water, and had just 
been purged by heavy floods. But 
without going into details which are 
ratherchemical than engineering, we 
must contrast Sir J. Bazalgette’s 
176 tons per diem withthe 370 tons 
of insoluble extraneous matter and 
28 tons of soluble salts which are 
usually regarded as noxious, which 
result from the calculable contri- 
butions to the sewers before referred 
to, as mentioned in our previous 
articles. 

This, however, says nothing as to 
those elements of sewage which, 
unless where precipitation has been 
employed, prove to be the most con- 
siderable. As to these, some new 
method of determination is neces- 
sary, and a mode of at least ap- 
proximate determination has been 
supplied by Mr. Leach. The town 
of Birmingham, after much trouble 
as to the disposal of its sewage, has 
at length adopted a method of pre- 
cipitation and filtering which gives 
a certain daily quantity of what is 
called sludge. This sludge consists 
of the solid elements of the sewage, 
together with the substances used 
as precipitants, From 25 to 30 


tons of lime per diem are used for 
the purpose, and the sludge result- 
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ing from the sewage of 400,000 in- 
habitants measures a daily mass of 
450 cubic yards. 


The system of taking both house drain- 
age and rainfall into the sewers (says Mr. 
Leach) is the same there as in London. If 
the proportion of solids in the London 
sewage is the same, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that there.is not much difference, 
upwards of four thousand cubic yards of 
solid matter must pour into the Thames 
daily, the precipitation of the heavy par- 
ticles of which is quite enough to account 
for the formation of shoals. 

The above is the nearest practi- 
cal estimate of the actual output of 
the sewers with which we are ac- 
quainted. Taking the Birmingham 
proportion of sludge to population, 
allowing 30 yards per diem for 
lime, and counting the 3,800,000 
inhabitants supplied by the London 
water companies, we have a total of 
some 1,460,000 cubic yardsof sludge 
turned into the Thames at the out- 
falls annually. 

It is not well possible for a pub- 
lic body to be placed in a situation 


in which, if Boards were suscepti- 
ble of the emotion of shame, that 
emotion would be more justifiable 


by fact. An honourable locus pa- 
nitentiee has been offered, but the 
offer has been met with scoffs and 
with ridicule. Members of the 
Board, happening to reside in the 
vicinity of the outfalls, have ven- 
tured to hint to their brethren that 
really they were very bad. ‘No- 
thing of the kind,’ was the reply. 
‘It is a vulgar fallacy,’ said one 
worthy Boardsman, ‘to say that the 
Board turns solid sewage into the 
river; they do no such thing.’ No 
inquiry is necessary. Nothing is 
done that can be any way objec- 
tionable. And, in support of this 
Utopian view, the sections of the 
river published in an appendix to 
the report of the two engineers go 
to prove—if they go to prove any 
objective fact—that the very parts 
of the river into which at any given 
moment the sewage is turned, are 
at that very moment chemically the 
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most pure. In fact, the only logi- 
cal outcome of the argument of Sir 
J. Bazalgette and his allies is, that 
the best way to deepen the channel 
of ariver, to purify its water, and 
generally to improve its condi- 
tion, is to turn into it the crude 
sewage of three or four millions of 
inhabitants. 

With every disposition to allow 
for a certain optimism, we think 
the public cannot but feel that 
there ought to be a limit to the 
indulgence of that feeling. And 
there are two things of which the 
English public is especially intoler- 
ant, and they are, cynicism and 
trickery. The former may betray 
itself without the addition of the 
latter. The latter almost involves 
the former. Now, if one hesitates 
to apply the latter term to much to 
which we have referred, there is, at 
all events, a very ugly likeness. 
Thus, when persons say, ‘As re- 
gards the water, knowing that its 
condition is constantly varying 
under the influence of ever-chang- 
ing circumstances, we were con- 
scious of the serious errors which 
must be the result of drawing gene- 
ralconclusions from single examples, 
and we had nearly four hundred 
samples taken on the same day 
under similar conditions at vari- 
ous points of the river,’ they 
convey the idea that this was done 
in order to obtain fair average sam- 
ples. But when we find that on the 
day selected for the collection of 
these 400 samples of Thames water, 
the water stood from 3 feet to 4 
feet 6 inches above the standard 
level at Teddington Lock, and that 
this height was a subsidence from 
the former height, 9 days before, of 
5 feet 9 inches, in the heavy flood 
of January 6, so that the river, hav- 
ing been swept to the uttermost, 
was unusuaily full of fresh water, 
we find a combination which we 
decline to characterise. If the 
choice of the day for the collection 
of 400 fair average samples was 
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nothing more, it was, at all events, 
singularly unlucky. 

There are indications, in the 
references made to the subject in 
the weekly debates at the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, that at all 
events the advisers of that body 
foresee that they will not be allowed, 
either by the courts of law or by Par- 
liament, to continue much longer 
the wholesale and undisguised pol- 
lution of the Thames. That the re- 
medy they foreshadow should be one 
which is at once the most costly, the 
least efficacious, and the most certain 
to have in its turn to be remedied, 
is what may not unnaturally be 
expected. Into that, however, it is 
not now the moment to enter, fur- 
ther than to remark that, offensive 
and dangerous as is the discharge 
of unpurified sewage into river 
water, the effect of its discharge 
into sea water is very far more ob- 
jectionable. As to that, however, 
we have to await the action of the 
Board, which has for the moment 
gained time by asking the Conser- 
vators to point out the particular 
obstructions of which they com- 
plain. This is an inquiry to which 
there is some risk in giving a 
hasty reply, in consequence of the 
changes which are constantly oc- 
curring in the deposits of all tidal 
rivers as they widen towards their 
outfall. 

The Thames Conservators, on the 
other hand, are, it seems to us, 
somewhat too timid in their move- 
ment. They seem to rely too ex- 
clusively on a special provision of 
the Thames Navigation Act of 
1870, instead of on the general pro- 
hibition of nuisances, and the fact 
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that the Acts empowering the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works to carry 
out their plans expressly state that 
they must so dispose of the sewage 
as not to create a nuisance, and not 
to allow the sewage to pass into 
the Thames within the metropolis. 
These two conditions of their own 
Acts are daily infringed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Pre- 
cedent will fail to have any value 
if an injunction against the out- 
falls would not be granted on the 
application of any person who 
proved injury from the nuisance. 
As to obstructions, however, the 
Act in question provides the less 
efficient course of arbitration. The 
Act of 1870 betrays marks of either 
haste or compromise. It states that 
‘the limits within which the Con- 
servators are authorised to exercise 
their powers of enforcing the dis- 
continuance of the pollution of the 
water of the Thames are too narrow, 
and it is expedient that they be 
extended, and that these powers be 
made to apply to the Thames below 
the metropolis,’ but it does not 
proceed to carry out this intention. 
It refers to obstructions alone in the 
enacting part. Thus, then, the Con- 
servators can only rely on the con- 
siderations we have before indi- 
cated. It is probable that they 
would not invoke the aid of the 
tribunals in vain. The sympathy 
and support of the public will be 
fully with any public body which 
comes forward as the champion of 
the purity of the Thames, and en- 
deavours to put a stop to a whole- 
sale and gigantic daily pollution of 
its water, which is a disgrace to 
the civilisation of the day. 
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ARDLY has the traveller quit- 
ted Besangon in the direction 

of Lons-le-Saunier than he find» 
himself amid wholly different 
scenery; all is now on a vaster, 
grander scale—desolate sweeps of 
rocky plain, shelving mountain side, 
bits of scant herbage alternating with 
vineyards, their gold-green foliage 
lending wondrous lustre to the 
otherwise arid landscape, the rocks 
rising higher and higher as we 
go—such are the features that 
announce the Jura. We have left 


the gentler beauties of the Doubs 
behind us, and are now in the most 
romantic and picturesque part of 
Franche-Comté. 

Salins, perhaps the only cosmopo- 
litan town that the Jura can be said 
to possess, since hither English and 


other tourists flock in the summer 
season, is superbly situated —a 
veritable fairy princess guarded by 
monster dragons. Four tremendous 
mountain peaks protect it on every 
side, towering above the little town 
with imposing aspect. And it is 
no less strongly defended by art, 
each of these mountain tops being 
crested with fortifications. Salins 
rears indeed a formidable front to 
the enemy, and no wonder the Prus- 
sians could not take it. Strategi- 
cally, of course, its position is most 
important, as a glance at the map 
will show. It is in itself a wonder- 
ful little place from its ‘ assiette,’ as 
the French say ; and wherever you 
go you find wild natural beauty, 
whilst the brisk mountain air is de- 
lightful to breathe, and the trans- 
parent atmosphere lends an extra 
glow to every feature of the scene. 

_ At Salins, too, we find ourselves 
ma land of luxuries, i.e. clean floors, 
chambermaids, bells, sofas, washing 
basins, and other items in hygiene 
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and civilisation. The Hétel des Mes- 
sageries is very pleasant, and here, 
as in the more primitive regions be- 
fore described, you are received 
rather as a guest to be made much 
of than a foreigner to be imposed 
upon. This charming bonkhomie 
found among all classes is apt to 
take the form of gossip overmuch, 
which is sometimes wearisome. 
The Franc-Comtois, I must be- 
lieve, are the greatest talkers in the 
world, and any chance listener to 
be caught by the button is not easily 
let go. Yet a considerable amount 
of volubility is pardoned when peo- 
ple are so amiable and obliging. 
Mendicity is forbidden in the 
Jura as in the department of the 
Doubs, and there is little real 
pinching poverty to be found 
among the rural population, who 
have a laboriousness, economy, and 
even sordidness, unknown among 
our own. For the most part, the 
wine-grower and fabricator of so- 
called Gruyére cheese is well-to-do 
and independent, and hereindeed the 
soil is the property of the people. 
The Salins season ends on the 
15th of September, when the mag- 
nificent hydropathic establishment 
closes, and only a few stray visitors 
remain. The waters are said to be 
much more efficacious than those of 
Kreuznach in Prussia, which they 
resemble ; and the quantity of iron 
contained in the soil is shown by 
its deep crimson hue. If the tonic 
qualities of the mountain springs 
are invaluable, it must be admitted 
that they are done ample justice to, 
for never surely were so many public 
fountains to be found in a town of 
the same size. A charming mono- 
graph might be devoted to the public 
fountains of Franche-Comté, and 
those of Salins are especially meri- 
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torious as works of art. How 
many there are I cannot say, but 
at least half a dozen are interesting 
as monuments, notably the life- 
size bronze figure of a vintager by 
the gifted Salinois sculptor, Max 
Claudel, ornamenting one; the 
fine torso surmounting another, and 
of which the history is mysteri- 
ous; the group of swans adorning 
a third, and so on, at every turn 
the stranger coming upon some 
street decoration of this kind, whilst 
the perpetual sound of running 
water is delightful to the ear. I 
shall never recall the Jura without 
the cool, pleasant dripping noise 
of falling water, as much a part of 
it as its brisk air and dazzling blue 
sky. There is a great deal to 
see at Salins; the salines, or salt- 
works of ancient date, the old 
church of St. Anatoile with its 


humorous wood carvings, the ex- 
quisite Bruges tapestries in the 
museum, the ancient gateways of 
the city, the quaint Renaissance 


statue of St. Maurice in the church 
of that name; lastly, the forts and 
the superb panorama to be ob- 
tained from any one of them. 
This little straggling town of not 
more than six thousand and odd 
inhabitants possesses a public li- 
brary of 10,000 volumes, a natu- 
ral history; museum, a_ theatre, 
and other resources. It is emi- 
nently Catholic, but I was glad to 
find that the thin edge of the 
Protestant wedge is being driven 
in, a Protestant service being now 
held there once a month, and this 
will doubtless soon develop into 
some regular organisation. 

Perhaps the most beautiful ex- 
cursion to be made from Salins is 
to the little town of Nans, and the 
source of the river Lison, a two- 
hours’ drive amid scenery of alter- 
nating loveliness and grandeur, vines 
seen everywhere as we climb up- 
wards, our road curling about the 
mountain sides as a ribbon twisted 
round a sugar-loaf; then having 
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wound in and over jagged peaks 
covered with light foliage and 
abrupt slopes clad with vines, we 
come to sombre pine-clad peaks, 
passing from one forest to another, 
the air blowing upon us with sud- 
den keenness. No sooner do we 
emerge from these gloomy precincts 
than we see the pretty little village 
of Nans, smiling and glowing in 
@ warm sunlit valley, and most 
enticing is the sight after the 
sombreness and chilliness of the 
mountain tops. 

I will mention, for the benefit 
of those who care for good things, 
that we found a choice dinner 
awaiting us in the homely little 
auberge at which we alighted. 
Hare, salmon-trout, prawns, small 
birds and all kinds of local con- 
fectionery were here supplied at the 
modest price of two francs and a 
half, the cook of the establishment 
being the landlady herself, and the 
entire staff seeming to consist of 
two old women. One of these was 
drafted off to guide me to the 
source, and off we set on our won- 
derful walk, at once leaving the 
warm open valley for the mountain 
side; on and on we went, the moun- 
tains closing upon us and shutting 
out more and more of the. glowing 
blue heavens till we came toa stand. 
From the rocky fastnesses here for- 
bidding farther progress the river 
Lison has its source above; they 
show a silvery grey surface against 
the emerald of the valleys and the 
sapphire of the sky, but below the 
huge cleft from which we are come 
to see the river issue forth, they 
are black as night. 

A few steps onward, and we come 
in sight of the source. No words 
can convey its imposingness or the 
sense of contrast forced upon the 
mind ; the pitchy, close cavern from 
which flashes the river of silvery 
whiteness, tumbling in a dozen 
cascades down glistening black 
rocks and across pebbly beds, and 
along gold-green pastures. We 
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explored the inner part of this 
strange rock-bed: the little river 
Lison springing and leaping from 
its dark cavernous home with 
wild exultation into the light, pur- 
suing its way under all kinds of 
difficulties, growing broader and 
broader as it goes, till, a wide, sun- 
lit river, it flows onward towards 
the sea, reminded me of a lovely 
thought emerging from the thinker’s 
brain, which, after obstacles and 
hindrances innumerable, at last, re- 
freshing and delighting all as it 
goes, reaches the open light of 
aniversal truth ! 

Behind the source, and reached 
by a winding path cut in the rock, 
is a lofty chasm, from the summit 
of which another mountain stream 
falls with beautiful effect; and no 
less impressive and curious are the 
so-called Grottes des Sarrazins, a 
little farther off—huge caverns 
shutting in a little lake, and through 
which the river rushes with a sound 
of thunder. 

On the steep mountain path lead- 
ing to the chasm just mentioned 
we find hellebore growing in abund- 
ance, also the winter cherry, its 
vermilion-hued capsules glowing 
through the green. The brilliant red 
berry of the white-beam tree also 
lends colour to the wayside hedge, 
as well as the deep rose-coloured 
fruitof the berberry. Flowers grow 
in abundance, and in the town the 
cultivation of them seems a pas- 
sion. Some gardens contain sun- 
flowers and little else, others are 
full of zinnias, flowering mallow 
trees, and balsams. There is no gar- 
dening aimed at in our sense of the 
word, but simply abundance of 
colour; the flowers are planted 
anyhow and grow anyhow, the re- 
sult being ornamental in the ex- 
treme. 

There is a pottery or faiencerie 
of two hundred years’ standing at 
Nans, and some of the wares are 
very pretty and artistic. The chief 
characteristic of the Nans ware or 
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cailloutage is its creamy, highly 
glazed surface, on which are painted 
by hand, flowers, birds, and ara- 
besques in brilliant colours, and in 
more or less elaborate styles. At- 
tempts are also made to imitate the 
well-known old Strasburg ware, of 
which great quantities are found in 
these parts, chiefly at sales in old 
houses. The Strasburg ware is 
known by its red flowers, chiefly 
roses, and tulips ona creamy ground, 
also elaborate arabesques in deep 
purple. If we take up a specimen 
we find the ornamentation done at 
random, and, in fact, the artist was 
compelled to this method of work- 
ing in order to conceal the imper- 
fections of the porcelain. The 
Nans ware—very like the faiencerie 
of Salins—commends itself both 
for form and design, and the 
working potters employed there 
will be found full of information 
which they are very ready to im- 
part. One of them with whom I 
fell into conversation had just re- 
turned from the Paris Exhibition, 
and expressed himself with en- 
thusiasm concerning the English 
ceramic galleries, of which indeed 
we may be proud. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
beauty of Salins and its stately en- 
towrage of rock and vine-clad peak, 
especially seen on a September day, 
when the sky is of warmest blue, and 
the air so transparent, fresh, and ex- 
hilarating that merely to breathe is 
a pleasure. Nor are the people less 
striking than their mountain home. 
Dark hair, rich complexion, regular 
features, an animated expression, are 
the portion of most, especially of 
the women, whilst all wear a look 
of cheerfulness and health. No 
rags, no poverty, no squalor are 
seen here; and the abundance of 
natural resources brings the good 
things of life within reach of all. 
At this unpretending hotel the 
cookery would not discredit the 
Hotel Bristol itself, everything being 
of the best. I was served with 
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a little bird, which I ate with great 
innocence and no small relish, sup- 
posing it to be a snipe; but on my 
asking what it was, I found, to my 
horror, that the wretches had served 
up a thrash ! 

I am sorry to say that a tremen- 
dous slaughter of migratory birds 
goes on at this time of the year, not 
only thrushes but larks, linnets, and 
other sweet songsters supplying 
the general dinner table. The 
thrushes feed largely on grapes, 
which lends them a delicate flavour 
when cooked, and for which nefari- 
ous practice on their part they are 
said to be destroyed. I was assured 
that a thrush will eat two bunches 
of grapes a day, and they are merci- 
lessly killed by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and sold for three-halfpence 
each, or sometimes a franc a dozen. 
Thrushes, moreover, are considered 
game, and occasionally the gend- 
armes succeed in catching a poacher. 
So mixed are one’s feelings in 
dealing with this question, that it is 
impossible to know whether to sym- 
pathise with the unfortunate wine- 
grower whom the thrush robs of 
his two bunches of grapes per day, 
the poacher who is caught and 
heavily fined for catching it, or 
with the bird itself. No one who 
has Browning's charming lines by 
heart on the thrush in an “English 
garden in spring, will, however, 
quietly sit down to such a repast ; 
and I constantly lectured the peo- 
ple on their slaughter of singing 
birds for the dinner table, I fear, to 
no purpose. 

Leaving the gourmand—whose 
proclivities, by the way, are sad- 
ly encouraged throughout every 
stage of his journey in Franche- 
Comté—let us advise the curious to 
study the beautiful interior of the 
church of St. Anatoile dominating 
the town, also the equestrian statue 
of St. Maurice in the church of that 
name. The effect of this bit of 
supreme realism is almost ludicrous. 
The good old saint looks like some 
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worthy countryman trotting off to 
market, and not like a martyr of 
the Church. 

My next stage was Arbois, a 
little town travellers should see on 
account of its charming situation 
in the winding valley or cluse of 
the Cuisance. Nothing can be 
prettier, or give a greater idea of 
prosperity, than the rich vine. 
yards sloping on all sides, the 
grapes now purpling in spite of 
much bad weather; orchards with 
their ripening fruit; fields of 
maize bursting the pod, and of 
buckwheat now in full flower, its 
delicate pink and white blossom 
so poetically called by Michelet 
‘la neige d’été.’ No severity, no 
grandeur here; all is verdure, dim- 
ples, smiles ; abundance of foliage 
and pasture on every side, abun- 
dance also of clear limpid water 
taking every form—springs, cas- 
cades, rivulets ; the little river Cui- 
sance winding in and out amid 
vineyards and pastures over its 
rocky bed. You must follow this 
charming babbling river along the 
narrow valley to its twin sources, 
in tangled glen and rock, the road 
winding between woods, vineyards, 
and fantastic crags. The cluse, 
a narrow valley of the Cuisance, 
is Paradisiacal, a bit of Eden 
made up of smooth pastures, rip- 
pling water, hanging woods and 
golden gleus, this bright after- 
noon sparkling amid dew and sun- 
shine. Atone of these river sources 
you see the tufa in course of forma- 
tion in the river bed; at the other 
the reverse process takes place, the 
tufa here being dissolved. Both 
sites are poetic and lovely in the 
extreme. 

I was sorry to hear from friends 
of the devastation committed here 
by the oidium, or vine blight; 
and that the dreaded phylloxera, 
which has already ruined thousands, 
causing a loss of half the amount of 
the German war indemnity, is not 
many leagues off. Measures are 
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taken against the phylloxera as 
against an invading army, but at pre- 
sent no remedy has been discovered, 
and meantime rich and happy wine- 
growers are being reduced to beg- 
gary. It was heart-breaking to gaze 
on the sickly appearance of the vines 
already attacked by the oidiwm, 
and to listen to the harassing ac- 
counts of the misery caused by an 
enemy more redoubtable still. 

Arbois, though so charming to 
look at, is far from a little Eden. 
It is eminently a Catholic place, and 
atheism and immorality abound ; 
there are devotees among the wo- 
men, scoffers among the men, 
whilst a looseness in domestic mo- 
rality among all classes charac- 
terises the population. We need no 
information on the subject of dis- 
sipation generally—the number of 
cafés and cabarets speaks volumes. 
There is, of course, in this town- 
ling of not 6,000 souls, a theatre, 
which is greatly resorted to. One 
old church has been turned into a 
theatre at’ Arbois, another into the 
Halles, and a third into the Hotel 
de Ville. Protestantism isa young 
and tender plant as yet in Arbois, 
the church and school, or so-called 
culte, dating from ten years back 
only. The congregation consists of 
about fifty persons, all belonging 
to the poorer classes, and the posi- 
tion of a pastor amid such a flock 
must indeed be asad one. He is’con- 
stantly importuned for help, which 
out of his slender income he can 
ill afford to bestow, and he is sur- 
rounded by spies, detractors, and 
adversaries on every side. 

That clericalism dominates here 
we need not be told. The book- 
sellers’ shops are filled with tracts 
concerning the miracles of Lourdes, 
rosaries, &c.; the streets swarm 
with nuns, Jesuits, and Fréres Igno- 
rantins. If you ask an intelligent 
lad of twelve whether he canread and 
write, he shakes his head and says 
no. The town itself, which might 
be so attractive if a little attention 
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were paid to hygiene and sanitary 
matters, looks neglected and dirty. 
The people are talkative and 
amiable, and are richly endowed by 
nature, especially in the mathe- 
matical faculty. It is said that 
every peasant in these parts is a 
born mathematician; and among 
the distinguished names of Arbois 
are those of several eminent mili- 
tary engineers and lawyers. Here, 
as in other towns of Franche. 
Comté, traces of the Spanish oc- 
cupation remain in the street 
architecture, the arcades lending 
character and picturesqueness. 
Arbois, after Salins, is like an 
April glimpse of sunshine following 
a black thundercloud, so contrasted 
is the grace of the one with the 
severity of the other. ‘Tourists 
never come here, and in these way- 
side inns the master acts as waiter 
and porter, the mistress as cook. 
They give you plenty of good food, 
for which they hardly like to receive 
anything; talk to you as if you 
were an old friend during your stay, 
and on your departure are ready to 
embrace you out of pure cordiality. 
Something must be said here about 
the famous Arbois wine, of which 
Henry IV. of France wrote to his 
friend the Duke of Mayenne upon 
their reconciliation: ‘ I have some 
Arbois wine in my cellar, of which 
I send you two bottles, for I am 
sure you will not dislike it.’ These 
wines, both red and yellow, find 
their way to connoisseurs in Paris, 
but are chiefly grown for home 
consumption. There are several 
kinds, and the stranger in these 
regions must taste both the red 
and the white, called jaune, of 
various ages and qualities, to judge 
of their merits. I tasted some of 
the latter thirty years old, and cer- 
tainly it tasted much as ambrosia 
might be supposed to taste on 
Mount Olympus. The grapes are 
dried in straw before making this 
yellow wine, and the process is a 
very delicate and elaborate one. 
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How wonderful it seems to find 
friends and welcomes in these un- 
frequented regions! Up till the 
moment of my departure from 
Arbois—a little town few English 
travellers have ever heard of—I 
had been engaged in earnest friendly 
talk with a Protestant pastor, and 
also with a schoolmaster and Scrip- 
ture reader from the heart of the 
Jura; and no sooner did I arrive 
at Lons-le-Saunier than I found 
myself as much at home in two 
charming family circles as if I had 
known them all my life. Amid 
the first of these I was compelled 
to accept hospitality, and took my 
place at the hospitable family 
board, opposite two little curly 
heads, boy and girl; whilst an 
hour or two after my arrival, I 
was sitting in the old-fashioned 
artistically furnished drawing-room 
of a Franc-Comtois Catholic family, 
father, mother, son, and young mar- 
ried daughter, all welcoming me as 
an old friend. This was not in Lons- 
le-Saunier itself, but in a neighbour- 
ing village, to which we drove at 
once, for I knew that I had been 
expected several days before. Fruit, 
liqueurs, preserves, cakes, I know 
not what other good things, were 
brought out to me, and after an 
hour or two delightfully spent in 
music and conversation, I left, pro- 
mising to spend a long day with 
wy kind friends before sontinuing 
my journey. It is impossible to 
give any idea of Franc-Comtois 
hospitality; you are expected to 
taste of everything, and your 
pockets are crammed with the good 
things you cannot eat. 

I had fortunately no experience 
of hotels here, but a glance I got 
at the first in the place was far 
from inspiring confidence. A de- 
tachment of troops was passing 
through the town, and large num- 
bers of officers were lodged in the 
hotel, turning it into a scene of in- 
describable confusion. The food is 
said to be first-rate, but the rooms 
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looked dirty and uninviting, and 
the noise was enough to drive any- 
one out of their wits. How refresh- 
ing to find myself in this quiet pres- 
bytére on the outskirts of the town, 
with no noise except the occasional 
pattering of little feet and happy 
sound of children’s voices ; in almost 
absolute quiet, indeed, from morn. 
ing to night! My window looks 
upon a charming hill clothed with 
vineyards, and immediately under- 
neath is the large straggling gar. 
den of the presbytére. The little 
church adjoins the house, and the 
school is also under the same roof, 
whilst the schoolmaster takes his 
place as a guest at the family table 
of the pastor. All is harmony, 
quiet enjoyment, and peaceful do. 
mestic life. 

Ah, what a different thing is the 
existence of a Catholic priest to 
that of a Protestant pastor! On 
the one side we find selfishness, 
enforced isolation from the purify- 
ing influences of the domestic 
affections, an existence, indeed, out 
of harmony with the purest in- 
stincts of man, detrimental by the 
force of circumstances not only to 
the individual himself, but to so- 
ciety at large ; on the other, home, 
sobriety, a high standard of mo- 
rality; with a perpetual exercise 
of self-denial and all other Chris- 
tian virtues. No one who knows 
French life intimately can but be 
struck by the comparison between 
the two; and painful it is to think 
how the one is the rule, the other 
the exception, in this famed happy 
land of France. 

Lons-le-Saunier, capital and chef- 
liew of the department of the Jura, 
is charmingly situated amid un- 
dulating vine-clad hills, westward 
stretching the wide plain of La 
Bresse, eastward and southward 
the Jura range, dimpled heights 
changing to lofty mountain ranges 
in the distance. The town, known 
to the Romans as Ledo Salinarius, 
and fortified under Roman rule, also 
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a fortified town in the Middle Ages, 
is dominated by four hills conspicu- 
ously rising above the rest, and each 
offers a superb view from the top. 
My first walk was to the height 
of Mont Ciel, Mons Coelius of the 
Romans, south of the town, and a 
delightful walk it is, leading us 
upward amid vineyards to the sum- 
mit, a broad open space planted with 
fine trees, and sufficiently large to 
afford camping ground for the sol- 
diers. From this vantage ground 
we have a wonderful prospect—hill 
and valley, with villages dotted here 
and there, picturesque medieval 
castles crowning many a peak, and 
far away the vast plain stretching 
from the Jura to Burgundy, and the 
majestic mountain ranges bound- 
ing on either side the east horizon. 
This walk is so easy that our little 
companion of four years old could 
make it without fatigue ; and there 
are many others equally delightful, 
and not more fatiguing. We rested 
for awhile on the hill-top eating 
grapes, then slowly descended, stop- 
ping on our way to enter the chapel 
of the Jesuits’ school, both com- 
manding a splendid 
wooded incline. There were of 
course women in the confessionals, 
and painted images of saints and mi- 
racle-workers, before which people 
were kneeling like the pagans of 
old. Image worship, idolatry, in- 
deed, in the crudest form, is carried 
on to a tremendous extent here: 
witness the number of images ex- 
posed for sale in the shop windows. 

The chief excursion to be made 
from Lons-le-Saunier is that to the 
wonderful rock-shut valley and old 
Abbey of Baume—Baume-les-Mes- 
sieurs as it is called, to distinguish 
it from the town of Baume-les- 
Dames, near Besancon. This is 
reached by a delightful drive of 
an hour and a half, or on foot 
by a good pedestrian, and is on no 
account to be omitted. We of 
course take the former course, 
having two little fellow-travellers, 
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aged respectively four and two and 
a half years, who, perched on our 
knees, are as much delighted as 
ourselves with the beanty of every- 
thing. We soon reach the top of 
the valley, a deep, narrow, rock- 
inclosed valley or gorge, and leaving 
our carriage prepare to descend on 
foot. At first sight the zig-zag 
path down the perpendicular sides 
of these steep, lofty rocks appears 
perilous, not to say impracticable, 
but it is neither the one nor the 
other. This mountain staircase 
may be descended in all security 
by sure-footed people not given 
to giddiness; our driver, leaving 
his quiet horse for a time, shoul- 
ders one child, my companion 
shoulders another, I follow with 
the basket, and in twenty minutes 
we were safely landed at the base 
of the cliffs we had just quitted, not 
yet quite knowing how we had got 
there. These rocky walls, shutting 
in the valley. or combe as it is called, 
so closely that seldom any ray of 
sunshine can penetrate, are very 
lofty, and encircle it from end 
to end with most majestic effect ; 
it is, indeed, a winding little islet 
of green, threaded by a silvery 
stream, and rendered naturally im- 
pregnable by fortress-like rocks. 
We rest on the turf for a little, 
whilst the children munch their 
cakes and admire the noise of the 
mill opposite to us, and the daz- 
zling waters of the source, forming 
little cascades from the dark moun- 
tain side into the valley. The 
grottoes and stalactite caverns of 
this valley are curious alike within 
and without, and in their inmost 
recesses is a little lake, the depth of 
which has never yet been sounded. 
Both lake and stalactite caves, how- 
ever, can only be seen at certain 
seasons of the year, and then with 
some difficulty. A tiny river issues 
from the cleft, and very lovely 
is the deep narrow valley of eme- 
rald green through which it mur- 
murs so musically, The moun- 
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tain gorge opens gradually as 
we proceed; showing velvety pas- 
tures where little herdsmen and 
herdswomen are keeping their cows; 
goats, black and white, dot the 
steep rocks as securely as flies do 
on a ceiling, and abundance of trees 
grow by the roadside. The valley 
winds for half a mile to the strag- 
gling village of Baume, and then 
the stupendous natural circumval- 
lation of cliff and rock comes to an 
end. Nothing finer in the way of 
scenery is to be found throughout 
the Jura than this, and it is quite 
peculiar, being unlike any other 
mountain conformation I have ever 
seen; whilst the narrow winding 
valley of soft gold-green is in beau- 
tiful contrast with the rugged gran- 
deur, not to say savageness, of its 
surroundings. The once important 
Abbey of Baume is now turned into 
a farmhouse, but enough remains 
to bespeak the former magnificence 
of this most aristocratic monastery, 
to which no one could be ad- 
mitted without furnishing proof of 
four degrees of nobility on both 
sides, paternal and maternal. The 
buildings were on a very extensive 
scale, and joined the church, which 
possesses an altar-piece of the 
fifteenth century, a veritable chef- 
d’ceuvre, both in design and exe- 
cution. Such things are to be 
seen, not described ; I only mention 
the fact as showing the treasures 
contained in these remote regions. 
There are also some curious tombs, 
but considerably disfigured. The 
Abbey shared the fate of most of 
the ecclesiastical buildings in the 
iconoclastic period of the French 
Revolution ; and when we con- 
sider the pitch of popular frenzy 
then, we are rather tempted to 
wonder that anything was left, 
rather than that so many treasures 
were destroyed. Our way home lay 
through the picturesque valley of 
the Seille, past many places cele- 
brated for their wines and their 
antiquities—Voiteur, with its an- 
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cient Celtic Oppidum and ruins; 
Chateau Chalon, renowned for 
its wine, resembling Tokay; the 
Chateau du Pin, massive donjon, 
perched ona hill and still habitable, 
where Henry IV. sojourned; and 
other picturesque and interesting 
sites, reaching home before dusk. 
In fine weather the inhabitants of 
Lons-le-Saunier frequently make 
pic-nic parties to Baume, break. 
fasting in the recesses; but, alas! 
fine weather is as rare this year 
in Franche-Comté as in England, 
and autumn scts in early. Al. 
ready the mornings and evenings 
are really cold, and a fire would be 
a luxury. We do, however, get a 
fine day now and then, with a few 
hours of warm sunshine in the 
middle of the day, and I had one 
of these for a visit to my Franc- 
Comtois friends living at Cour- 
bouzou, whom I have before men- 
tioned. 

The little village of Courbouzon is 
captivatingly situated at the foot 
of the first Jura range, about a mile 
from Lons-le-Saunier. 
before said, wherever I have spoken 
of a mountain throughout this 
entire journey, it must be under- 
stood to belong to the Jura chain, 
which begins here and only ends at 
Belfort, and all along consists of 
the same limestone formation, only 
here and there a vein of granite 
being found. 

My friend’s house is delightful, 
standing in the midst of orchards, 
gardens, and vines; the fine rugged 
peak, called Mont d’Orient, first 
mountain of all the Jura range—of 
which he is the owner—rising 
above. On a glorious day we all 
set off for the mountain top, and 
a beautiful climb it was, amid 
vineyards, pastures, and groves 
of walnut trees. The grapes here 
are, alas! attacked in many places by 
the blight oidiwm. This year the 
season has been so wet and cold 
moreover that the grapes, which 
must be gathered after the first 
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white frost, have no chance of 
ripening. As a natural result the 
year’s wine will be sour, and sold 
at a considerable loss to the 

wer. After steadily climbing 
or an hour, we reached the moun- 
tain top and sat down to enjoy 
the view, having in sight on one 
side the immense plain stretching 
from the Jura to the hills of the 
Cdte d’Or; on the other, in very 
clear weather, the Jura range and the 
summit of Mont Blanc. Never shall 
I forget this charming walk with 
my host, his son and daughter, all 
three ready to give me any informa- 
tion I was in need of concerning 
their beloved Franche-Comté. As 
we returned home by another way, 
through lovely little woods, dells, 
and glades, we encountered more 
than one sportsman in blue blonse, 
who got into the covert of the wood 
as fast as he could. ‘A poacher in 
quest of thrushes,’ my host said, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘but there 
are sO many, we cannot take them 
allup.’ Poaching is carried on so 
largely that very little game is to 
be had; the severe penalties in- 
flicted by the law seeming to have 
no deterrent effect. 

My host told me much of interest 
concerning the peasants and their 
ways. The land here belongs to 
the people, but the rural popula- 
tion is not wealthy, as in Seine et 
Marne and other regions. The bad 
wine seasons often ruin the farmer, 
and much improvidence prevails. 
In many places the proprietor of a 
vineyard hires small patches of land 
to cultivate, but that avidity in 
making purchases found elsewhere 
does not exist here. Land is cheap, 
but labour very dear, and the pea- 
sant therefore mistrusts such in- 
vestments of capital if he possesses 


any. And the liability to failure in 


the vine crops necessarily checks 
enterprise in this direction. 

On our return we found an ample 
gotiter, as these afternoon collations 
are called—substitutes, in fact, for 
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our four o’clock tea. We drank 
each other’s health after the old 
fashion with the celebrated wine of 
the district called le vin de paille, 
from the process the grape goes 
through of being dried in straw be- 
fore fermentation. This vin de paille 
has an exquisite flavour, and is very 
rare and costly even in these parts, 
being chiefly grown by amateurs 
for themselves. It is as clear as 
crystal and yellow as gold. Sorry 
indeed was I to quit those kind 
friends with whom | should gladly 
have spent many a day. They had 
so much to tell and to show me— 
antique furniture, a collection of 
old French faience, sketches in oils, 
the work of my host himself, books 
on the history of Franche-Comté, 
collections, geological and archzo- 
logical, bearing on the history of 
the country ; last, but not least, 
my hostess, admirable type of the 
well-bred Catholic chatelaine of 
former days, was an accomplished 
musician, ready to delight her visi- 
tors with selections from Chopin 
and Schubert and other favourite 
composers. I shall carry away no 
more agreeable recollection of Hast- 
ern France than this pleasant coun- 
try home and its occupants in the 
Jura, father, mother, young son, and 
daughter all vying with each other 
in making my visit pleasant and 
profitable. It is touching to be 
so welcomed, so taken leave of 
in the midst of a remote foreign 
place, all the more so when there 
was no Protestantism and Repub- 
licanism, only natural liking and a 
community of tastes to bring us 
together! French Protestants wel- 
come us English folks, presum- 
ably Protestant too, as their kind- 
red; but let it not be supposed 
that even in the heart of a Catholic 
region like this we are always re- 
garded with abhorrence. Culture, 
high tastes, and tolerance naturally 
go hand in hand. 

In order to get a good idea of the 
scenery here the plain must be visited 
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as well as the mountains, and very 
beautiful it is as seen from such 
eminences as those occupied by the 
Chateaux de l’Etoile and Arlay, 
both excursions to be accomplished 
in a long afternoon, even with a 
halt for goiter at the former place, 
its owners being friends of my host 
and hostess. Their modern chateau 
occupies the site of the old, and 
commands wide views on every 
side, in the far distance the valley 
of the Saédne and the mountains of 
the Céte d’Or, with the varied, 
richly wooded plain at our feet. 
The Bresse, as this is called, is not 
healthy for the most part, and the 
population suffer from marsh fever, 
but it is well cultivated and very 
productive. Vines grow sparsely 
in the plain, the chief crops con- 
sisting of corn, maize, beet-root, 
hemp, &. A curious feature of 
farming in the Bresse is the num- 
ber of artificial ponds which are 
seen in different directions. These 
ponds are allowed to remain for 
four years, and are then filled up, 
producing very rich crops. The land 
is parcelled out into small farms, 
the property of peasant proprietors, 
as in the vineyard regions of the 
Jura. After having admired one 
prospect after another, hill and 
valley, wood and pine forest, far- 
off mountain ranges, and wide purple 
plain, we were, of course, not per- 
mitted to go away without tasting 
the famous wine for which the 
Etoile is celebrated, and other good 
things. Useless is it to protest upon 
these occasions ; not only once, but 
twice and even thrice you are com- 
pelled, in spite of remonstrance, to 
partake, and glasses are touched 
after the old fashion. We then 
quitted our kind host and hostess 
of this airy perch, and continued 
our journey, still in the plain, to 
Arlay, a village dominated by ma- 
jestic ruins of an old feudal castle, 
standing in the midst of fine 
trees worthy of an English park. 
Arlay was built in the ninth cen- 
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tury by Gérard de Roussillon, and 
now belongs to the Prince d’Arem- 
berg, whose handsome modern 
chateau lies at its feet. The Prince 
of Aremberg is one of the largest 
landowners in France, and, we were 
told, had not visited this splendid 
possession for ten years. 

Many other no less interesting 
excursions are to be made from 
Lons-le-Saunier, but I am a belated 
traveller, overtaken by autumn rains 
and chills, and must hasten on my 
way. September and October are 
often glorious months in the Jura, 
but it is safest to come sooner, and 
then innumerable pic-nics can be 
made, and fine weather relied 
upon from day today. The town 
itself is cheerful, but offers little of 
interest to the tourist beyond the 
salines or salt works—which, how- 
ever, are on a much smaller scale 
than at Salins—and one or two 
other objects of interest. The ar- 
cades in the streets are a curious 
feature, and, like those at Arbois and 
some other old towns in Franche- 
Comté, are relics of the Spanish 
occupation. There is also an un- 
mistakable Spanish element to be 
found in the population: witness 
the black eyes and hair, and dark 
rich complexion of a type common 
enough, yet quite distinct from that 
of the true French stock. The peo- 
ple, as a rule, are well-made, stal- 
wart, and good-looking, polite to 
strangers, and very voluble in con- 
versation. 

If the antiquities of Lons-le- 
Saunier are insignificant, no one 
can fail, however, to be struck with 
the handsome public buildings, 
chiefly modern, which are on a 
scale quite magnificent for a town 
of only eleven thousand inhabitants. 
The hospital, thecaserneor barracks, 
the Lycée, the Ecole Normale, the 
bank, all these are large enough 
and magnificent enough, one would 
suppose, for any but the largest 
provincial towns ; the streets are 
spacious, and the so-called Grande 
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Place in the centre of the town 
is adorned by a fine statue of Gene- 
ral Lecourbe, where formerly stood 
a statue of Pichegru; this latter 
was presented by Charles the Tenth 
to the municipality in 1826, and 
broken by the townspeople in 1830. 
The gardens of the hospital are 
adorned by a bust of the great 
anatomist Bichat, whose birthplace, 
like that of Homer, is contested. 
Bourg-en-Bresse disputes the ho- 
nour with lLons-le-Saunier, and 
Bourg possesses the splendid monu- 
ment to Bichat’s memory by David 
d’Angers. The museum is worth 
visiting, less for the sake of its 
archeological collection than its 
sculpture gallery, chiefly consisting 
of works by a native artist, Perrault. 

One of the prettiest streets in 
the neighbourhood of this most 
‘spazierlich’ town, as the Ger- 
mans say, i.e. a town to be enjoyed 
by pedestrians, is the old little 
village of Montaign, which is 
reached after half an hour’s climb 
among the vineyards. As we 
mount we get a magnificent pan- 
orama: to our right, the plain of 
La Bresse, to-day blue and dim as 
a summer sea; to our left, the Jura 
range, dark purple shadows here 
and there flecking the green moun- 
tain sides; the pretty little town 
of Lons-le-Saunier lying at our 
fect. On this bright September 
day everything is glowing and 
beautiful ; the air is brisk and in- 
vigorating, and the sun still hot 
enough to ripen the grapes which 
we see on every side. 

Montaign, however, is not visited 
for the sake of these lovely pro- 
spects so much as its celebrity. 
This little hamlet and former 
fortress, perched on a mountain 
top, is perhaps hardly changed 
m outward appearance since a 
soldier-poet was born there a 
hundred years ago, destined to 
revolutionise France with a song. 
The immortal, inimitable Mar- 


seillaise, which electrified every 
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French man, woman, and child 
then, and stirs the calmest with 
profound emotion now, is indeed 
the Revolution incorporated in 
poetry; and the words and music 
of the young soldier, Rouget de 
Lisle, have played a more important 
part in history than any other song 
in any age or nation. 

It is not to be expected that in a 
country so priest-ridden as this 
a statue to Rouget de Lisle should 
be erected in his native town, but 
surely an inscription might be 
placed on the house where he first 
saw the light. There is nothing 
to distinguish it from any other 
except a solid iron gateway, through 
which we looked into a little court- 
yard and a modest yet well-to-do 
bourgeois dwelling of the olden 
time. 

The entire village street has an 
antiquated look, and the red roof 
tops, with corner pieces for letting 
off. the snow, which falls abundantly 
here, are picturesque, if not sug- 
gestive of comfort. On our way 
back to the town we found all the 
beauty and fashion of Lons-le- 
Saunier collected on the promenade 
of La Chevalerie to hear the mili- 
tary band, which, as usual in French 
towns, plays on Sunday afternoons. 
This promenade is famous in his- 
tory, for here it was on May 31, 
1815, that Marshal Ney, having 
decided upon going over to the 
army of the Emperor Napoleon, 
summoned his troops, and issued 
the famous proclamation beginning 
with the words, ‘La cause des 
Bourbons est & jamais perdue.’ 
There is no lack of pleasant walks 
inside the town as well as in the 
environs; whilst perhaps none 
other of its size possesses so many 
cafés and cabarets. In fact, Lons- 
le-Saunier is a place where amuse- 
ment is the order of the day, and 
of course possesses its theatre, mu- 
seum, and public library, the first 
perhaps being much more popular 
than the two latter. Whilst the men 
zF2 
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amuse themselves in the cafés, the 
women go to the confessional; and 
no matter at what hour you enter a 
church, you are sure to find ladies 
thus occupied. The Jesuits have 
established a large training school, 
or maison de noviciate so called, 
here; and conventual institutions 
abound, as at Arbois. Just beyond 
the pleasant garden of the pres- 
bytére is the large building of 
the Carmelites, cloistered nuns, 
belonging to the upper ranks 
of society, who have shut them- 
selves up to mortify the flesh 
and practise all kinds of puerilities 
for the glory of the Church. All 
the handsome municipal institutions 
here, hospitals, orphanages, asylums 
for the aged, &c., are in the hands 
of the nuns and priests, and woe 
betide the unfortunate Protestant 
who is driven to seek such shelter! 
He will be tortured either into 
abjuration of his faith, idiocy, or his 
grave. The same battle occurs 
here over Protestant interments 
as in other parts of Franche-Comté. 
In some cases it is even necessary 
for the préfet to send gendarmes 
and have the law carried out by 
force, the village maires being 
generally uneducated men—mere 
tools of the curés. 

And after the idyllic pictures I 
have drawn of rural life in Seine et 
Marne and other parts of France, I 
am reluctantly obliged to draw a 
very different picture of society 
here. The army and the celibate 
clergy, the soldier and the priest— 
such are the demoralising elements 
that undermine domestic morality 
and family life in garrisonand priest- 
ridden towns like this. How can 
it be otherwise, seeing that while 
the heads of families openly pro- 
fess unbelief, and deride the priests, 
they permit their wives and daugh- 
ters to go to the confessional, and 
confide their children to the spiritual 
teachers they profess to abhor ? 
This point was clearly brought out 
by Pére Hyacinthe in one of his 
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recent discourses, and the words 
struck home. 

I left Lons-le-Saunier early 
one bright September morning, 
the children being lifted, still 
drowsy, out of their little beds 
to bid their English friend good- 
bye. Several diligences start si- 
multaneously from the Bureau des 
Messageries for different places in 
the heart of the Jura, so that 
tourists cannot do better than make 
this a starting place. No matter 
which direction they take, they will 
find themselves landed in the midst 
of mountain scenery and romantic 
little towns and valleys wholly un- 
known to the majority of the tra- 
velling world. This is the charm of 
travelling in the Jura, for the tourist 
is breaking virgin soil wherever he 
goes, and if he has to rough it in 
long stages, at least receives ample 
reward. My route lay by way of 
Champagnole and Morez to St. 
Claude, the little bishopric in the 
mountains, and from St. Claude to 
Nantua, thus zig-zagging by dili- 
gence and carriage right through 
the heart of the country. 

On quitting Lons-le-Saunier for 
Champagnole, our way led through 
rich tracts of vineyard, but no 
sooner are we fairly among the 
mountains than the vines disappear 
altogether, and cultivated land 
and pastures take their place. We 
also soon perceive the peculiar 
characteristics of the Jura range, 
which so essentially distinguish 
them from the Alps. These moun- 
tains do not take abrupt shapes of 
cones and sugar-loafs, but stretch out 
in vast sweeps with broad summits, 
features readily seized and lending 
to the landscape its most salient 
points. Not only are we entering 
the region of lofty mountains and 
deep valleys, but of numerous in- 
dustrial! centres, and also the land of 
medizval and legendary warfare, 
whence arose the popular saying : 

Comtois, rends-toi, 
Nenni, ma foi. 
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Our journey of four hours takes 
us through a succession of gran- 
diose and charming prospects and 
lonely little villages, at which we 
pick up letters and drop numbers 
of Le Petit Journal, probably all 
the literature they get. Gorge, 
crag, lake and ravine, valley, river, 
and cascade, pine forests crowning 
sombre ridges, broad hill-sides alive 
with the tinkling of cattle bells, 
pastoral scenes separating frowning 
peaks—all these we have to rejoice 
the eye, and much more. The 
beautiful lake of Challin we only 
see in the distance, though enticing 
nearer inspection, and all this valley 
of the Ain might indeed detain the 
tourist several days. The river Ain 
has its source near Champagnole, 
and flows through a broad beautiful 
valley southward, but the only way 
to get an idea of the place is to 
climb a mountain ; maps avail little. 

On alighting at the Hotel Du- 
mont the sight of an clegant land- 
lady in spotless white morning 
gown was reassuring, and when [ 
was conducted to a bedroom with 
bells, clean floors, and proper wash- 
ing apparatus, and other comforts, 
my heart quite leapt. There is 
nothing to see at Champagnole but 
the saw-mills, the ‘ click-click’ of 
which you hear in every town. 
Saw-making by machinery is the 
principal industry here, and is worth 
inspecting. But if the town itself is 
uninteresting, it offers a variety of 
delicious walks and drives, and must 
be a very healthy summer resort, 
being five hundred yards above the 
level of the plain. I went a little 
way on the road to Les Planches, 
and nothing could be more solemuly 
beautiful than the black pines prick- 
ing against the deep blue sky, and 
the golden light playing on the ferns 
and pine stems below, before us 
vistas of deep gorge and puzple 
mountain chain, on either side the 
solemn serried lines of the forest. 
Good pedestrians should follow this 
road to Les Planches, as splendid a 
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walk as any in the Jura. No less de- 
lightful, though in a different key, 
is the winding walk by the river. 
The Ain here rushes past with a 
torrent like thunder, and rolls and 
tosses over a stony bed, on either 
side having green slopes and shady 
ways. 

Those travellers, like myself, who 
are contented with a bit of modest 
mountaineering, will delight in the 
three hours’ climb of Mount Rivol, 
a broad, pyramidal mountain, eight 
hundred yards in height, dominating 
the town and valley. Avery beau- 
tiful walk is this for fairly good 
walkers; and though the sun is 
burning hot the air is sharp and 
penetrating. I made it in company 
of several young people, and on 
our way we found plenty of ripe wild 
mulberries with which to refresh 
ourselves, and abundance of the 
blue fringed gentian to delight our 
eyes. So steep are these mountain 
sides that it is like scaling a wall, 
but after an hour anda half we are 
rewarded by finding ourselves on 
the top, a broad plateau, covering 
several acres, richly cultivated, with 
farm-buildings in the centre. Here 
we enjoy one of those magnificent 
panoramas so plentiful in the Jura, 
and which must be seen to be 
realised. On one side we have 
the verdant valley of the Ain, the 
river flowing gently through green 
fields and softly dimpled hills; on 
another, Andelot, with its handsome 
bridge, and the lofty rocks bristling 
round Salins; on the third, the 
road leading to Pontarlier, amid 
pine forest and limestone crags ; and 
above this straight before us a sight 
more majestic still, namely, the vast 
parallel ranges of the Jura, deepest 
purple, crested in the far-away 
distance with a silvery peak, whose 
name takes our very breath away. 
We are gazing on Mont Blanc !—a 
sight as grandiose and inspiring 
as the distant glimpse of the 
Pyramids from Cairo. We would 
fain have lingered long before this 
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glorious picture, but the air was 
too cold to admit of a halt after 
our heating walk in the blazing 
sun. The great drawback to 
travel in the Jura, indeed, is this 
terrible fickleness of climate. Even 
thus early in the autumn yon are 
obliged to make several toilettes a 
day, putting on winter clothes when 
you get up, and towards midday 
exchanging them for the lightest 
summer attire till sunset, when 
again you need the warmest cloth- 
ing. Yet in spite of the bitter- 
ness and long duration of these 
winters, little or no provision seems 
to be made against the cold. There 
are no carpets, curtains, generally 
no fireplaces in the bedrooms—all 
is cold, cool, and bare, asin Egypt ; 
and many of the sleeping rooms 
are approached from without. The 
people seem to enjoy a wonderful 
vigour of health and robustness of 
constitution, or they could not resist 
such hardships as these; and what 
a Jura winter is makes one shudder 
to think of. Winter sets in very 
early here, and there is no spring, 
properly speaking: five months of 
fine warm weather have to be set 
against seven of frost and snow. 
Snow lies often twelve feet deep 
on the roads, and journeys are 
performed by sledges, as in Russia. 
I took the diligence from Cham- 
pagnole to Morez, and it is the only 
l-advised thing I did on this jour- 
ney. The fact is, and intending 
travellers should note it, that there 
are only three modes of travelling 
in these parts: firstly, by hiring a 
private carriage and telegraphing 
for relays ; secondly, by accomplish- 
ing short stages on foot, by far the 
most agreeable for hardy pedes- 
trians; and, thirdly, to give up 
the most interesting spots alto- 
gether. The diligence must not be 
taken into account as a means of 
locomotion at all, for as there is no 
competition, and French people are 
much too amiable and indifferent 
to make complaints, the truth must 
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be told that the so-called Messageries 
du Jura are about as badly ma- 
naged as can possibly be. Unfor- 
tunate travellers are not only so 
cramped that they arrive at their 
destination more dead than alive, 
but even in the coupé they see 
nothing of the country. Thus the 
glorious bit of country we passed 
through from Champagnole to 
Morez was lost on us, simply because 
the diligence is not so much a public 
conveyance as an instrument of 
torture. Theso-called cowpe was so 
small, narrow, and low that the 
three unfortunate occupants, a stout 
gentleman, a nun, and myself, were 
so closely wedged in as not to be 
able to stir a limb, whilst the 
narrow slice of landscape before 
us was hidden by the broad backs 
of the driver and two other passen- 
gers, all three of whom smoked 
incessantly. There were several 
equally unfortunate travellers 
packed in the body of the carriage, 
and others outside on the top of 
the luggage. Cold, heat, cramp 
and dejection are the portion of 
those who trust themselves to the 
Messageries du Jura. My sufferings 
from the heat were alleviated by the 
nun, who managed to extract some 
fruit from her basket, and handed 
me a pear and a peach. I had said 
so many hard things about nuns 
upon different occasions that I 
hesitated ; but the fleshly tempta- 
tion was too strong, and I greedily 
accepted the drop of water keld out 
in the desert. To my great relief 
I afterwards found that my com- 
panion was not occupied in cooking 
up theology for the detriment ‘of 
others, but in the far more inno- 
cent task of making soups and 
sauces. In fact, she was cook to 
the establishment to which she 
belonged, and a very excellent, 
homely soul she seemed. She 
turned from her pears and peaches 
to her prayer-book and _ rosary 
with equal delectation. It was 
harrowing to think that during 
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these five hours we were passing 
through some of the most romantic 
scenery of the Jura, yet all we 
could do was to get a glance at 
the lovely lakes, pine-topped heights, 
deep gorges, gigantic cliffs tower- 
ing to the sky, adorable little 
cascades springing from silvery 
mountain sides, gold-green table- 
lands lying between hoary peaks. 
Everything delightful was there, 
could we but see! Meantime we 
had been climbing ever since we 
quitted Champagnole, and at one 
point, marked by a stone, were a 
thousand yards above the sea level. 
The little villages perched on the 
mountain tops that we were pass- 
ing through are all seats of industry, 
clock manufactories, fromageries, or 
cheese farms on a large scale, and 
so on. 

The population depends not upon 
agriculture but upon industries for 
support, and many of the wares 
fabricated in these isolated Jura 


villages find their way all over the 
world. From St. Laurent, where 
we stopped to change horses, the 


traveller who is indifferent to 
cramps, bruises, and contortions, 
may exchange diligences, and in- 
stead of taking the shorter and 
straighter road to St. Clande, 
follow the more picturesque route 
by way of the wonderful little lake 
of Grandvaux, shut in by moun- 
tains and peopled with fish of all 
kinds, water-hens and other wild 
birds. We are now in the wildest 
and most grandiose region of the 
Jura, as whichever road we take, 
indeed, is sure to lead us through 
grand scenery. But much as I 
had heard of the savage beauty of 
Grandvaux, further subjection to the 
torture we were enduring was not 
to be thought of, so I went straight 
on to Morez, the road, after the 
tremendous ascent I have just 
described, curving quickly down- 
wards, all at once showing us the 
long straggling little town framed 
in by lofty mountains on every side. 
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Next morning was Sunday, and 
I went in search of the Protestant 
school-house, where I knew a kind 
welcome awaited me. I was de- 
lighted to find a new handsome 
building standing conspicuously in 
a pleasant garden, over the doors 
engraved in large letters: ‘ Culte 
et Ecole Evangélique.’ The sound 
of children’s voices told me that 
some kind of lesson or prayer was 
going on, so I waited in the garden 
till the door opened and a dozen 
neatly dressed boys and girls poured 
out. Then I went in, and found 
the wife of the schoolmaster and 
Scripture reader, a sweet young 
woman, who in her husband’s ab- 
sence had been holding a Bible 
class. She showed me over the 
place, and an exquisitely clean, 
quiet little room she had prepared 
for me ; but as I had arrived rather 
late on the night before, I had 
taken a room at the hotel which 
was neither noisy nor uncomfort- 
able. We spent the afternoon to- 
gether, and as we walked along the 
beautiful mountain road that superb 
September Sunday, many interest- 
ing things she told me of her hus- 
band’s labours in their isolated 
mountain home. Protestantism is 
indeed here a tender plant, exposed 
to the cold blasts of adverse winds ; 
but if it takes healthy root, well will 
it be for the social, moral, and in- 
tellectual advancement of the people. 
We must never lose sight of the 
fact that, putting theology out of 
the question, Protestantism means 
morality, hygiene, instruction, above 
all a high standard of truth and 
closely-knit family life; and on 
these grounds, if on no other, all 
really concerned in the future and 
well-being of France must wish it 
God-speed.. This is not the place 
for a comparison between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism, even as 
social influences; but one thing 
I must insist upon, namely, that 
it is only necessary to live among 
French Protestants, and compare 
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what we find there with what we 
find among their Catholic neigh- 
bours, to feel how uncompromis- 
ingly the first are the promoters 
of progress and the latter its ad- 
versaries. 

The position of Morez is heavenly 
beautiful, but the town itself 
hideous; Nature having put the 
finishing touch to her choice 
handiwork, man has here come 
in to mar and spoil the whole. The 
mountains clothed with brightest 
green rise grandly towards the sky ; 
but all along the narrow gorge of 
the river Bienne in which Morez lies, 
stand closely compacted masses of 
many-storeyed manufactories and 
congeries of dark, unattractive 
houses, There is hardly a garden, 
chalet, or villa to redeem this 
prevailing, crushing ugliness; yet 
for all that, if you can once get over 
the profound sadness induced by 
this strange contrast, nothing can 
be more delightful and exhilarat- 
ing than the mountain environ- 
ment of this little seat of industry. 
Morez, indeed, is a black pebble 
set in richest gold. The place 
abounds in cafés, and on this Sunday 
afternoon, when all the manufacto- 
ries are closed, the cafés were full to 
overflowing, and on the lovely sub- 
urban roads winding about the 
mountains, we met few working 
men with their families enjoying a 
walk. The cabaret absorbs them 
all. The working hours here are 
terribly long; from five o’clock in 
the morning till seven at night the 
bulk of the population are at their 
posts, men, women, and young 
people—children, I was going to 
say, but fortunately public opinion 
is stepping in to prevent the abuse 
of juvenile labour so prevalent, and 
good laws on the subject will, it is 
hoped, ere long be enacted. The 
wages are low, three or four francs 
a day being the maximum; and as 
the cost of living is high here, it is 
only by the conjoint labours of all 
the members of a household that it 
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can be kept together. Squalor and 
unthrift abound, and there are no 
cités ouvriéres tomake the workmen’s 
home what it should be. He is 
badly housed as well as being badly 
paid, and no wonder that the café 
and the cabaret are seized upon as 
the only recreations for what leisure 
he gets. It is quite worth while 
—for those travellers who ever stay 
a whole week anywhere—to stay 
a week here in order to see the 
curious industries which feed the 
entire population of the town and 
the neighbouring villages, and are 
known all over the commercial 
world. The chief objects of manu- 
facture are spectacle glasses, spits, 
clocks, nails, electro-plate, drawn- 
wire, shop plates in iron and 
enamel, files, and dish-covers ; but 
of these the first three are by far 
the most important. Several hun- 
dred thousand spectacle glasses and 
clocks, and sixty thousand spits, 
are fabricated here yearly, and all 


these branches of industry afford 


curious matters for inquiry. Thus, 
the trade of spectacle-making, or 
lunetterie, resolves itself into a 
scientific study of noses. It will 
easily be seen that the manufacturer 
of spectacles on a grand scale must 
take into account the physiogno- 
mies of the different nations which 
import his wares. The long-nosed 
people will require one shaped pair 
of spectacles, the aquiline-nosed 
another, the ez retroussé a third; 
and accordingly we find that spec- 
tacles nicely adjusted to such pecu- 
liarities are fabricated, one kind 
supplying the American, a second 
the Spanish, a third the English 
market, and. so on. So wonderful 
is the process that a pair of spec- 
tacles can be made for three-half- 
pence! The clocks made by ma- 
chinery at Morez are chiefly of the 
cheap kind, but wear well, and are 
to be found in almost every cottage 
in France. The prices vary from 
ten to twenty francs, and are thus 
within reach of the poorest, A more 
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expensive kind arefonndin churches, 
matries, schools, railway stations, 
manufactories, and not only in 
France, but inremote quarters of the 
world. Spain largely imports the ele- 
gant inexpensive clocks fabricated 
in the heart of the Jura, and they 
eventually find their way to China. 
Each separate part has its separate 
workshop, and the whole is a mar- 
vellous exhibition of dexterity, 
quickness, and apt division of 
labour. A large manufactory of 
electrotype plate, modelled on that 
of England, notably the Elkington 
ware, has been founded here within 
recent years, and is very flourishing, 
exporting on a vast scale to remote 
countries, There is also a manu- 
factory of electric clocks of recent 
date. 

All day long, therefore, the solemn 
silence of these mountains is broken 
by the noise of mill-wheels and 
rushing waters; and if it is the 
manufactories that feed the people, 
it is the rivers that feed the manu- 
factories. The Jura, indeed, may 
be said to depend on its running 
streams and rivers for its wealth, 
each and all a Pactolus in its way, 
flowing over sands of gold. No- 
where has water-power been turned 
to better account than at Morez: 
here turning a wheel, there flowing 
into the channels prepared for it, 
on every side dispensing riches and 
civilisation. 

Delightful and refreshing it is 
to get beyond reach of these never- 
resting mill-wheels, and listen to 
the mountain torrent and the rush- 
ing stream in their home, where 
they are at liberty and untamed. 
Innumerable delicious haunts are 
to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Morez ; also exhilarating pan- 
oramas of the Jura and Switzerland 
from the mountain tops. There is 
nothing to be called agriculture, 
for in our gradual ascent we have 
alternately left behind us the vine, 
corn, maize, walnut and other fruit 
trees, reaching the zone of the 
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gentian, the box tree, the larch, and 
the pine. These apparently arid 
limestone slopes and summits, how- 
ever, have velvety patches here and 
there, and such scattered pastures 
are a source of wealth that appears 
almost incredible. The famous Jura 
cheese, Gruyére so called, is made 
in the isolated chalets, perched on 
the crest of a ravine or nestled in 
the heart of a valley, which for the 
seven winter months are abandoned, 
and throughout the other five swarm 
like beehives with industrious work- 
ers. As soon as the snow melts, the 
peasants return to their mountain 
homes; but in winter all is silent, 
solitary, and enveloped in an im- 
penetrable veil of snow. The very 
high roads are imperceptible then, 
and the village sacristans ring the 
church bells at nightfall in order to 
guide the belated traveller to his 
home. 

My friend the schoolmaster’s wife 
found me agreeable travelling com- 
panions for the three hours’ drive 
to St. Claude, which we made ina 
private carriage in order to see the 
country. Very nice people they 
were—Catholics, belonging to the 
petite bowrgeoisie—and much useful 
information they gave me about 
things and people in their native 
province. The weather is _per- 
fect, with a warm south wind, a 
bright blue sky, and feathery clouds 
subduing the dazzling heavens. We 
get a good notion of the Jura in its 
sterner and more arid aspect during 
this zig-zag drive, first mounting, 
then descending. Far away, the 
brown bare mountain rid rise 
against the soft heavens, whilst just 
below we see steep wooded crags 
dipping into a gorge where the 
little river Bienne curls on its im- 
petuous way. There are no less 
than three parallel roads, at different 
levels, from Morez to St. Claude, 
and curious it was from our 
airy height—we had chosen the 
highest—to survey the others; 
the one cut along the moun- 
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tain flank midway, the other wind- 
ing, deep down, close to the river 
side. These splendid roads are kept 
in order by the communes, which 
are often rich in this department, 
possessing large tracts of forest. 
J never anywhere saw roads so 
magnificently kept, and of course 
this adds greatly to the comfort of 
travellers. 

After climbing for an hour we 
suddenly begin to descend, our road 
sweeping round the mountain sides 
with tremendous curves, for about 
two hours or more, when all ona 
sudden we seemed to swoop down 
upon St. Claude, the little bishopric 
in the heart of the mountains. The 
effect was magical. We appeared to 
have been plunged from the top of 
the world to the bottom. In fact, 
you go up and down such tremen- 
dous heights in the Jura, that it 
must be much like travelling in a 
balloon. 

I was prepared to be fascinated 
with St. Claude, to find it wholly 
unique, romantic, and bewitching ; 
to make its acquaintance with 
enthusiasm, to bid it adieu with 
regret. Charles Nodier has de- 
scribed it so glowingly; alike its 
site, history, and natural features 
are so poetic and curious, such a 
flavour of antiquity clings to it, that 
perhaps no other town throughout 
the Jura is approached in an equal 
mood of expectation. Nor can any 
preconceived notion of the attrac- 
tiveness of St. Claude, however 
high, be disappointed; that is to 
say, if visited in fine summer 
weather. It is really a’ mar. 
vellous place, and takes the strong- 
est hold on the imagination. This 
ancient little city, so superbly en- 

“cased by some of ‘the loftiest peaks 
of the Jura, is as proud as it is 
unique, depending on ‘its own re- 

‘sources, and not putting on:a sin- 
Rte smile to attract the ‘stranger. 

ere a magician to sweep away 

‘humming wheels, hammering mill- 
stones, and gloomy’ ‘warehouses, 
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putting smiling pleasure gardens 
and coquettish villas in their place, 
St. Claude might become as fashion- 
able a resort as the most favourite 
Swiss or Italian haunts. But it 
does not lay itself out to please the 
stranger. The town is built in the 
only way building was possible, up 
and down, on the edge of the cliffs 
here, in the depths of a hollow here, 
zig-zag, anyhow. Lofty mountains 
hem it round, and the rivers run 
in their deep beds alongside the ir- 
regular streets, a superb suspension 
bridge spanning the valley of the 
Tacon, a depth of fifty yards. Far- 
ther on, a handsome viaduct spans 
the valley of La Bienne, and on 
either side of bridge and viaduct 
stretch clusters of houses, some 
sloping one way, some another, 
always with picturesque effect. 
To find your way in these labyrin- 
thine streets, alleys, and terraces is 
no easy matter, whilst at every turn 
you come upon the sound of wheels 
betokening some manufactory of 
the well-known, widely imported 
‘articles de St. Claude,’ consisting 
chiefly of pipes, turnery, carved and 
inlaid toys and fancy articles in 
wood, bone, ivory, stag’s horn, &c. 
Hanging gardens are seen where- 
ever a bit of soil is to be had, 
whilst the town also possesses a 
fine avenue of old trees turned into 
a public promenade. St. Clande is 
really wonderful, and the more you 
see of it the more you are fascinated 
by it. Though far from possessing 
the variety of artistic fountains 
of Salins, several here are very 
pretty and ornamental, notably one 
surrounded with the most capti- 
vating little Loves in bronze, riding 
dolphins. The sight and sound 
of rippling water everywhere | is 
delicious. Rivers and fountains, 
fountains and rivers, are every- 
where, whilst the summer-like heat 
of mid-day makes both all the more 
refreshing. St. Claude bas every- 
thing: the frowning mountain erests 
of Salins, the pine-clad fastnesses 
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of Champagnole, the romantic 
mountain walls of Morez; sub- 
limity, grace, picturesqueness, and 
grandeur, all are here, and all 
at this season of the year embel- 
lished by the crimson and amber 
tints of autumn. What lovely 
things did I see during a walk of 
an hour and a half to the so-called 
Pont du Diable! Taking one wind- 
ing mountain road of many, and fol- 
lowing the winding deep green river, 
though my path lay high above 
it, I came to a scene as wild, 
beautiful, and solitary as the mind 
can picture; above were bare 

cliffs, lower down fairy-like 
little lawns of brightest green, 
thundering below the river, mak- 
ing a dozen cascades over its 
stony bed, and all about me the 
glorious autumn foliage, under a 
cloudless sky. All the way I had 
heard the sound of mill wheels 
mingled with the roar of the im- 
petuous river, and I passed I know 
not how many manufactories, most of 
which lie so deep down in the heart 
of the gorges that they do not spoil 
the scenery, The ugly blot is 
hidden, or at least inconspicuous. 
As I turn back, I have on one side 
a vast velvety expanse sloping from 
mountain to river, terrace upon 
terrace of golden green, where a 
dozen little girls are keeping their 
kine ; on the other, steep limestone 
precipices, a tangle of brushwood 
with only here and there'a bit of 
scant pasturage. The air is trans- 
parent and reviving—a south wind 
caresses me as I go.’ Nothing can 
be more heavenly beautiful: The 
blue gentian grows everywhere, 
and as I pursue my way’ the’ pea- 
sant folk [ meet with pause to say 
good day and stare. They evidently 
find in me an outlandish look, and 
are quite unaccustomed to the sight 
of strangers. 

I had pleasant acquaintances 
provided for me here by my friend 
the schoolmaster’s wife from Mo- 
fez, and an agréeable glimpse I 
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thus obtained of French middle- 
class life, Catholic life moreover, 
but free alike from bigotry and 
intolerance. Very light-hearted, 
lively, and well informed were 
those companions of my walk at 
St. Claude, among them a greffier 
du Juge du Paix, his young wife, 
sister; and another relative, who 
delighted in showing me every- 
thing. We set off one lovely after- 
noon for what turned out to bea 
four hours’ walk, but not a moment 
too long, seeing the splendour of 
weather and scenery, and the ami- 
ability of my companions. We 
took a road that leads from the back 
of the cathedral by the valley of 
the Tacon, a little river that has its 
rise in the mountains near, and 
falls into the Flumen close by. 
It is necessary to take this walk to 
the falls of the Flumen in order to 
realise fully the wonderful site of St. 
Claude and the amazing variety of 
the surrounding scenery. Every turn 
we take of the upward curling road 
gives us a new and more beautiful 
picture; the valley grows deeper 
and deeper, the mountains on 
either side higher and higher, little 
chilets peeping amidst the grey 
and the green, here perched on an 
apparently unapproachable moun- 
tain top, there in the midst of’ some 
rocky dell. As we get near the 
falls we are reaching one of the 
most romantic points of view in alb 
the Jura, and one of the most 
striking I have ever seen, so im- 
posingly do the mountains close 
around us as we enter the gorge, so 
lovely the scene shut in by the im- 
penetrable natural wall; for within 
this framework of rock, peak, and 
precipice are little farms, gardens, 
and orchards, gems of dazzling 
green, to-day bathed in ripest sun- 
shine, pine forests frowning close 
above these islets of nxuriance and 
cultivation, dells, glades, and lawny 
open spaces between a rampart of 
fantastically ‘formed crags and 


solitary peaks, a scene reminding 
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one of Kabylia, but unlike any- 
thing but itself. 

As we climb, we are overtaken 
by two carts of timber, the drivers 
of which, peasant folks from the 
mountains, are old acquaintances 
of my companions. It is sug- 
gested that the ladies should 
mount. We gladly do so, to the 
great satisfaction of the peasants, 
who on no account would them- 
selves add to their horses’ burdens. 
It would be an affront to offer these 
good people anything in return for 
this piece of kindness; they were 
delighted to chat behind with 
Monsieur, whilst their horses, 
sure-footed as mules, made their 
way beside the deep precipice. 
They had shrewd, benevolent faces, 
and were admirable types of the 
Jura mountaineer. Having passed 
through a tunnel cut in the 
rock, we soon reached the head 
of the valley, the end of the 
world as it seems, so high, mas- 
sive, and deep is the formidable 
mountain wall hemming it in, 
from whose sides the little river 
Tacon takes a tremendous leap 
into the green valley below; mak- 
ing, not one leap, but a dozen, the 
several cascades uniting in a stream 
that meanders towards St. Claude. 
High above the falls, appearing 
to hang on a perpendicular chain 
of rock, is a cluster of saw-mills. 
It is not more the variety of form 
in this scene here than the variety 
of colour and tone that makes it 
so wonderful. Everywhere the 
eye rests on some different outline, 
colour, and combination. 

Would that space permitted of a 
detailed account here of all else 
that I saw in this ancient little 
bishopric in the mountains! St. 
Claude, indeed, deserves a chapter 
to itself. There is its history to 
begin with, which dates from the 
earliest Christian epoch in France ; 
then its industries, each so curi- 
ous in details; lastly, the marvel- 
lous natural features of its posi- 
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tion. A wholly unique little city 
is this, compared by Lamartine to 
Zarclé, in the forest of Lebanon, 
and described by other Franc- 
Comtois writers in equally glowing 
terms. The famous Abbey of St. 
Claude was visited by Louis XI. in 
order to fulfil a vow, the purport 
of which is still mysterious to his. 
torians. This was under the régime 
of the eighty-sixth abbot; but after 
a period of almost unequalled glory 
and magnificence, fire, pillage, and 
other misfortunes fell upon it from 
time to time till the suppression of 
the abbey in 1798. 

I went into the cathedral with 
two charming young married ladies, 
whose acquaintance I had made 
during my stay, and leaving them 
devoutly on their knees, inspected 
the beautiful and quaint wood 
carvings of the stalls, Renaissance 
chef-d’cewvre by one Pierre de Vitry, 
so called from his native town in 
Champagne, friend of Holbein, 
whom it is said he enticed here 
in order to paint the altar 
piece hanging near. These two 
works of art, each a gem in 
its way, are deserving of a detailed 
account, and are all that remain 
of artistic interest of the once 
puissant Abbey of St Clande. 
Having completed a leisurely in- 
spection, I modestly took a chair 
behind my companions for fear 
of disturbing their devotions. I 
found, however, that these were over 
long ago, and that though in a de- 
vout position, they were discuss- 
ing fashion and gossip as a matter 
of course. 

My friends entrusted me to the 
care of an intelligent workman, in 
order to see the manufactories of 
the so-called ‘ articles de St. Claude’ 
—the pipes, carved and turned in 
wood, tops, spectacle-cases, snuf- 
boxes, napkin-rings, and other toys 
and trifles; also carved objects in 
bone, ivory, stag’s horn, all of which 
are largely sold in Paris and Eng- 
land. The wood used in the manufac §j 
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ture of pipes comes from the South 
of France and the Pyrenees, and is 
called bruyére; in reality it is the 
root of a kind of heather. Box- 
wood, which is very plentiful in the 
Jura, is used in turnery for toys, 
also the manufacture of measures, 
large numbers of which are sold in 
England. The pipe trade is not in 
a flourishing condition, and so low 
is the pay of skilled labour that 
the best workmen are beginning 
to leave for Paris. We visited 
a young artist—for so I must 
call him—who, like most of 
these wood carvers, works by the 
piece at home, and he gave us a 
gloomy picture of labour at St. 
Claude. He was carving pipes 
with marvellous taste and dexterity 
at the rate of five francs a day; and 
in order to earn these five francs, he 
was obliged to carve two dozen 
pipes, two francs and a half being 
paid per dozen. The workmen and 
women employed in the factories 
are there from five in the morning 
till eight at night, with two hours’ 
interval for meals, and three francs 
per day is the average pay, whilst 
the cost of living is high. No won- 
der that the skilled unmarried men 
go to Paris, and that the trade at 
St. Claude declines from year to 
year. 

I reluctantly took leave of my 
kind acquaintances, and went to 
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Nantua by the diligence, this time 
faring better. The five hours’ drive 
thither by way of the valley of La 
Bienne is lovely, and beantiful in- 
deed was the twilight approach to 
Nantua: crimson glories of sunset 
flaming in the west, and reflected 
in the limpid waters of the lake, 
whilst a pearly moon rose slowly 
abové the purple mountains set 
round about. 

Nantua is charming—would I 
had space to describe it !—especially 
as seen from its interesting little 
church. It lies on the verge of a 
mountain gorge, black with pines, 
affording a contrast to the light- 
ness, transparency, and smiling- 
ness of its lovely little lake open- 
ing beyond. 

A wonderful bit of railway— 
veritable Alpine ascent by means of 
the steam-engine—connects Nantua 
with Bourg-en-Bresse ; and having 
stayed there long enough to see the 
beautiful mausoleums of the church 
of Brou, I sped by night mail ex- 
press to Paris, able to indulge in 
the satisfactory feeling that I had 
exactly followed out the programme 
with which I had set out, and a more 
pleasurable assurance still, namely, 
that every stage of my journey was 
marked by delightful acquaintances 
and friendships, binding me closer 
still to La Belle France and her 
glorious Republic! 

M. B.-E. 
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AMONG THE BURMESE. 


No. VI. Concrvston. 


aim in the short series of 

discursive essays which will 
here be brought to a close has been 
partly to help those who are wholly 
unacquainted with the East to 
realise the character of the every- 
day surroundings amongst which 
Englishmen live in the farthest 
corner of the Indian Empire, and 
partly to indicate the manifold con- 
trast which the province of British 
Burmah presents to the rest of the 
empire with which it has been in- 
corporated. With this view I have 
tried to carry the reader with me 
through some of the most charac- 
teristic scenes of popular Burmese 
life, into the cottage, the boat, and 
the monastery, to the religious 
festival and the popular drama and 
games; showing him meantime 
something of the scenery and cli- 
mate of the country, something of 
the character and employments of 
its mixed population. 

But there are still many ques- 
tions which anyone who has fol- 
lowed me thus far might be dis- 
posed to ask, and some of which I 
shall here endeavour to anticipate. 

Differing thus widely from the 
populations of the Indian continent, 
how, it may be asked, do the Bur- 
mese compare with them in the 
various relations of life? With so 
much in their character that is 
attractive, and which seems so con- 
sonant with that of Englishmen, to 
what extent is social sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled 
more apparent in Burmah than in 
India? How far are the externals 
of Western civilisation appreciated 
and naturalised, and how does the 
Indian system of English education 


affect differently a Mongolian race ? 
With a population so thin and 
sparse endowed with an indolent 
character, what is the relative 
financial position of the country ? 
In what estimation are our systems 
of law and taxation held? How far 
are the people loyal and our rule 
popular? These and many similar 
questions readily present them. 
selves. It must suffice here to 
suggest in general terms the 
tenor of the answer which might 
be given to some of the most pro- 
minent. 

And first as regards the general 
personal feeling which exists be- 
tween the Burmese and their English 
rulers. It is often remarked ! that 
among the effects of the increased 
facilities of communication which 
have brought the ends of the earth 
together, and made India physically 
so accessible, the people of India 
have incidentally been, in more im- 
portant ways, only the farther re- 
moved from their English rulers 
and fellow-subjects; that while 
among Indian officers there is no 
less devotion to duty, there is far 
less of genuine enthusiasm for the 
interests of the country and people 
than in days gone by; that no 
Englishman now dreams of making 
his home in the country; and that 
from this and other causes there is 
not only less good feeling between 
the Englishman and the native, but, 
on the contrary, an increasing anti- 
pathy. 

Now of this proposition it is not 
enough to say that it is less true 
of Burmah than of any other Indian 
province, for it is, I am fully per- 
suaded, not true of Burmah at all. 


? See an article on ‘The Prospects of Moral Progress in India, in the Fortnightly 
Review for September 1878. 
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To whatever causes it may be due, 
my Own experience is that, as a 
rule, the Englishman who has been 
for any length of time resident in 
Burmah, and has been thrown into 
daily intercourse with the people, 
entertains for them and inspires 
them with a kindly feeling closely 
resembling the friendliness which 
subsists between different classes of 
a kindred population ; nor, if I read 
its signs rightly, will any lapse of 
years, any increased facility of com- 
munication, or any growth of a 
new civilisation affect the sources 
from which this sympathy springs. 
Among these sources must certainly 
be reckoned the absence of arti- 
ficial restraints which marks the 
social system of the Burmese, and 
which is exemplified in every phase 
of daily life. 

The natives of every Indian pro- 
vince are accustomed enough to 
take full advantage of the accessi- 
bility of an English officer, and 
love nothing better than to sit with 
him in desultcry conversation ; but 
itis only in Burmah that one sees 
the family groups which throng the 
verandahs of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, or where on visiting a na- 
tive in his own home yon are in- 
troduced without formality to the 
ladies of the family. 

One naturally regards the mar- 
riage of an English officer with a 
Burmese wife as an incongruous 
alliance, yet the fact that such 
marriages have from time to time 
taken place without exciting very 
much comment, serves to illustrate 
the same point. It is perhaps un- 
likely that the social relations of the 
two peoples will ever be much more 
intimate than at present, nor does 
it seem either possible ‘or desirable 
that the one people should be en- 
tirely at home in the social assem- 
blies of the other. Still less need 
we desire for Burmah a repetition 
of the phenomenon presented by 
modern Japan. It is enough if 
the mutual relations of the two 
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races are healthy, and this they 
may be safely said to be. 

But it is not only the con- 
sonance of their social systems 
which draws the two peoples to- 
gether; there is much also in the 
character of each which has the 
same tendency. 

To take a conspicuous example : 
whether it arises from a higher or at 
least a more English conception of 
truth among a people whose tra- 
ditions attach the utmost sanctity 
to a solemn promise, or from a 
certain fearlessness which despises 
a shirking of the truth, or merely 
from a deficiency of natural acute- 
ness, the simple fact’ that duplicity, 
rife as it may be, is so much easier 
of detection in Burmah than else- 
where in the East, has its charm 
for the matter-of-fact Englishman 
accustomed to other Oriental races; 
and though this may seem a trait 
which hardly rises to the level of 
a virtue, it is one which vitally 
affects the aspect of all dealings 
with the people. Again, as the 
child is father of the man, the way 
in which the Burmese character 
appeals to English sympathy is 
very plainly seen by those who 
have charge of Burmese children. 
The Burmese boy, eminently teach- 
able as he is, is singularly attrac- 
tive as a pupil; as regards his con- 
duct, he is always open to an 
appeal to his self-respect and sense 
of what is manly and honourable, 
and is amenable to all such influ- 
ences as unite masters and boys in 
an English public school. A defec- 
tive training and a course of in- 
judicious petting never fail, in- 
deed, to induce a foppishness and a 
dependent spirit which fawns upon 
authority and behaves like a spoilt 
child, but the discipline of a good 
English school is capable, without 
denationalising the Burman, of 
drawing out and developing the 
masculine qualities which underlie 
his character. To all who have 
been associated with the people in 
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Burmah during late years, examples 
of each of these types will readily 
occur. 

And as between master and pupil, 
so between Englishmen and their 
native associates in every capacity, 
the relation seems to be more one 
of genuine sympathy and mutual 
understanding than in the case 
of the native of India. Sin- 
cere and disinterested personal 
attachments between natives and 
Europeans have been proved by 
every test in all parts of the Em- 
pire; but while the devotion of the 
native to the European in India is 
nearly always that of a faithful 
vassal to his lord, in Burmah it has, 
I think, more of the relation of a 
man to his friend. 

I am aware that there are those 
who, coming to Burmah after long 
experience of India, while they would 
admit the truth of what I have here 
said, would nevertheless rather 
have to do with the natives of India 
than with those of Burmah. There 
is much in a province so compara- 
tively backward and so isolated 
from the busy world, which to the 
officer transferred from Bengal or 
Madras is intolerable: a veritable 
‘ sleepy hollow’ he finds it after the 
active life of an Indian province. 
And if the life has less of excite- 
ment and interest, he finds the 
peculiarities of Burmese character 
less to his mind than those to which 
he has become accustomed on the 
continent of India. To such men 
the native of India, with his artificial 
method of life, with his keen ima- 
gination, his mechanical precision 
of routine, and his long-inherited 
knowledge of English ways and 
requirements, is far preferable in 
almost every relation of life to the 
Burman, whose very independence 
makes him unpopular with those 
accustomed to a more servile de- 
meanour. Indifferent as he is to 
unavoidable hardship or unforeseen 
misfortune, and outwardly respect- 
ful and submissive to his superiors, 
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the Burman is prone to resent any 
show of a tyrannical temper such as 
might be patiently borne in many 
Indian provinces. And the same 
independent spirit, combined with 
that easy thriftlessness which dis- 
tinguishes the Burman both from 
his Indian and Chinese neighbours, 
is evinced in many minor ways. 
The new-comer to Burmah is as- 
tonished, for example, to find that, 
excepting in the houses of officials 
in the interior, the natives of the 
country very rarely take domestic 
service, so that the Englishman's 
domestic establishment is, as arule, 
entirely manned by natives of Ma- 
dras, to whom the country is as 
foreign as to their masters, and who 
are only retained by the high rate 
of wages. In the same way the 
Military Commissariat Department 
is obliged to retain a large staff of 
Indian coolies for service as labour- 
ers, porters, and the like, in case of 
need ; and even the drivers of hack 
carriages in Rangoon and other 
Burmese towns are one and all 
natives of India. But whatever 
may be the judgment as to the 
comparative virtues or usefulness 
of the natives of Burmah, it will 
be admitted by all alike that the 
province is conspicuous for the 
general good feeling which pre- 
vails between the people and their 
foreign rulers, and for the absence 
of that ‘reciprocity of dislike’ 
which is only too well known else- 
where. 

It would be affectation indeed to 
pretend that it is with anything but 
a sense of relief that the English- 
man exchanges Burmah for his own 
country, but I feel sure that there 
is no province to which an officer 
returns from furlough with more 
unbroken interest in the people with 
whose welfare he is charged, or 
from which, at the end of his ser- 
vice, he retires with more unfeigned 
regrets. 

Some individualities of the Bur- 
mese character are illustrated by the 
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comparatively slow progress made 
in this province by even the most 
widely welcomed accompaniments 
of Western civilisation ; for the late 
date of the consolidation of the pro- 
vince will not wholly account for 
the passive resistance to innovation 
offered by the conservatism of a 
simple and contented people already 
richly endowed by nature. Outside 
the chief towns the Burman has 
acquired no new wants such as a 
foreign civilisation has brought to 
his countrymen in cities. For his 
food he is content with the fish of 
the creek on which his bamboo cot- 
tage is built and the rice which 
grows on its borders, and for clothes 
with the fabrics woven in his native 
village. In his journeys to the 


neighbouring town the canoe in 
which he has paddled from a child 
is sufficiently rapid carriage, and if 
he has news to send to distant rela- 
tions the natural and safest mode of 
transmission seems by the hand of 
a trustworthy messenger. 


The ‘slow sweet hours that bring 
him all things good ’ suffice for all 
his business and his pleasure; he 
feels no prompting to hasten to get 
rich, no desire to hear news of wars 
and doings of far-off nations with 
whom he has no concern. What 
need to put his letter in new-fangled 
envelopes? and who is this English- 
speaking postmaster that he should 
entrust him with it rather than the 
brother or cousin whom he has 
known from infancy? As for the 
telegraph, how can a message be 
better or more quickly carried than 
by the downward current of the 
mighty Irrawady? Hence it is 
that the postal authorities at head- 
quarters are still exercised in their 
minds by the small popularity 
gained by the Post-office in Bur- 
mah, and that the lines of telegraph, 
which now bring nearly all parts of 
the province en rapport with the 
capital of Rangoon and with the 
rest of the world, are as yet almost 
exclusively worked for the benefit 
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of Europeans. And the same causes 
operate in many other directions. 
Thus the circulation of bank-notes, 
which in India has given such re- 
lief in business transactions, has 
been hitherto found an impossi- 
bility in Burmah. 

On the other hand, in the towns 
and their neighbourhood abundant 
signs are found of the influence of 
Western civilisation. The English 
shops and stores of Rangoon are 
the resort of natives of all classes, 
and not only are many Burmese 
houses stocked with English furni- 
ture, but even in the Budhist mon- 
astery may be seen, commonly 
enough, chairs, carpets, lamps, 
mirrors, clocks, and even opera- 
glasses and musical boxes. Every 
kind ‘of mechanical toy or instru- 
ment seems to have a special attrac- 
tion for the Burmese monk. A 
group of these ascetics, whose boast 
is in their poverty, may often be 
seen in the shop of a Rangoon 
watchmaker and optician examin- 
ing his wares, and no more wel- 
come present can be made to a 
monk than a pair of spectacles or 
opera-glasses. 

The multiplication of schools and 
extension of education has distri- 
buted books and papers broadcast 
over the province, and even in 
remote villages the Burmese urchin 
now carries with him to school his 
slate and bundle cof well-thumbed 
books. 

The Burmese girl (unfortunately 
for her appearance) often exchanges 
her paper umbrella for an English 
parasol, and in her hair artificial 
flowers are too commonly substi- 
tuted for the natural sprays. 

For the most part, however, there 
is happily no change in the pictu- 
resque native costume. The patent 
leather shoes and long white stock- 
ings, which have become a part of 
Bengali dress, have hitherto found 
far less favour in Burmah; and 
where foreign novelties are intro- 
duced, they are rather adapted to 
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than substituted for their indigen- 
ous counterparts. Even names are 
thus often naturalised, as when the 
English ‘coachman’ is converted 
into the common Burmese name of 
‘Ko Shwe Monung.’ 

Perhaps the question of the 
greatest interest in regard to the 
results of English administration is 
that of the influence exercised by 
the system of education actively 
promoted by the Government. It 
is the fashion at present to hold 
very lightly, if not altogether to 
condemn, the work so energetically 
carried on by Government for many 
years in this direction throughout 
India. Do the same influences 
tend to other results in dealing 
with a different race of people ? or 
are we only raising in one more 
province another generation of 
what most people regard as super- 
ficially taught, denationalised, dis- 
contented Orientals, only to be 
a source of positive peril to our- 
selves? The complaint against 
the educated Baboo is the same as 
that against women who affect the 
ways of men, that the result is the 
spoiling of two good things. ‘Give 
us,’ men say, ‘either one thing or 
the other: a good bigoted Hindu, 
following the traditions of his fa- 
thers, and tolerating Europeans as 
they tolerate him; or an English- 
man of a no less unmistakable type. 
We can make nothing of this un- 
natural product of the two civilisa- 
tions, the manufacture of your 
English. colleges.’ Now, though I 
am very far from echoing the 
general condemnation of English 
education in India which is implied 
in such language as this, no one 
can have lived for any long time in 
India without fully realising the 
grounds which exist for such criti- 
cism, and it is not difficult to note 
the extent to which the evils at- 
tendant upon the Anglo-Indian 
system repeat themselves here 
under other conditions. 

It must be premised, however, 
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that no comparison can be made 
between the influences of English 
education in Burmah and India 
such as is possible in the case of 
two Indian provinces, because in 
this, as in many other matters, the 
province is at least a quarter of a 
century behind the rest of the Em- 
pire. Twoor three English schools 
in Arakan and Tenasserim date from 
thirty or forty years ago, but it is 
within very late years that the 
direction of the popular education 
has been entrusted to a special de- 
partment of the local administra- 
tion, that schools have been classi- 
fied and their regular inspection 
provided for, and that a distinct 
provincial scheme has been organ- 
ised, based at one end on the in- 
digenous monastic foundations, and 
culminating in connection with the 
Indian university system. 

There do exist, however, already 
sufficient grounds on which to in- 
stitute a general comparison, and 
to estimate with some confidence 
the value of the measures adopted 
in the Burmese province. An ex- 
perience even of schools whose 
course of teaching is most elemen- 
tary, is enough to show something of 
the difference in the crop gathered 
from the same sced in a new soil, 
while the province contains excel- 
lent examples of natives who have 
had a thorough training in English 
schools in India and in England. 

National comparisons are perhaps 
not less odious or less liable to 
error than those between indivi- 
duals, but it will be in no spirit of 
partiality if my judgment tends to 
favour the ‘educated’ Burman as 
compared with the average of 
natives of India who* have gone 
through a similar course of training. 
No one can deny that there are 
very many natives of India who 
have reaped the just reward of in- 
domitable perseverance, whose time 
of training has not been lost, who 
have known and avoided the evils 
of mere cramming and [set them- 
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selves to gather the full benefits 
offered by an Indian university. 
These, however, unfortunately do 
not form the majority, and it is 
notorious that there are very many 
more whose quickness of wit has 
carried them through the univer- 
sity course only to land them in dis- 
appointment, and who would pro- 
bably have been better advised 
had they turned their energies 
in other directions. It would 
be rash at this date to pronounce 
dogmatically on the effects which 
will be ultimately produced on 
the people of Burmah by our 
educational policy, but, so far 
as one can see, the very intel- 
lectual deficiencies of the Burman 
seem to serve as a safeguard 
against any wide-spread disappoint- 
ment such as is continually deplored 
in India. It is not only that, while 
the Indian boy is diligent and at- 
tentive, the Burmese boy isindolent, 
that his eyes wander to the play- 
ground, and bis thoughts to the 
sweetmeat-man who sits outside the 
class-room awaiting his release ; the 
most patient and diligent Burmese 
boy has rarely the acuteness, the 
almost feminine quickness of per- 
ception, which characterises his 
Indian schoolfellow. Hence his 
task causes him far more labour, 
and, as a consequence, is often 
better digested. More pa ac- 
quired, and more slowly absorbed, 
his school lessons seem to have a 
firmer grasp on his mind, than in 
the case of so many more acute 
natives of India. From a combi- 
nation of these and other causes the 
Burman who undergoes the intel- 
lectual training and moral discipline 
of a well-managed English school 
is neither denationalised nor ren- 
dered effeminate; and, so far asa 
judgment is at present possible, 
there seems to be no reason to re- 
gard with anything but hopefulness 
the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment in this province in the im- 
portant matter of education. 
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A few words must be added as to 
the moral effects of the same policy, 
acting upon the professors of a 
religion with which is coupled the 
teaching of a moral code hardly to 
be surpassed for purity. In India 
one of the chief complaints against 
English education is that the 
training given is exclusively intel- 
lectual, and that while the unfor- 
tunate Hindu is thus ousted from 
the comfortable and sufficiently 
satisfying traditions of a thousand 
generations, he is left to shift for 
himself as regards the substitution 
ofa better faith. Nor could this well 
be otherwise, especially since those 
by whom he is taught are often not 
less perplexed than himself i 
matters of religious faith, and are 
thus without the missionary enthu- 
siasm which they would be debarred 
from indulging even if they had it. 
A grave misfortune it undoubtedly 
is, though the remedy does not seem 
to me, as to some, to lie in ‘ the pre- 
servation of the status quo’ or in 
‘a policy'of inactivity.’ Andto some 
extent the same effects flow from 
the same causes in the province 
under notice. Whether it be an 
evil or otherwise, it is impossible 
for the Burman who has learnt 
even the rudiments of geography 
to continue to believe in the tra- 
ditional Budhist cosmogony; and 
when the Myemmu mountain has 
faded into fable, it is in the common 
course of things that all else that is 
fabulous in the beliefs of his ances- 
tors should follow in its train. 

In the case of the Burmese Bud- 
hist, however, whether it be that 
the residuum both moral and reli- 
gious is so considerable, or that his 
slower imagination prevents his 
following his doubts to any logical 
conclusion, it seems possible to re- 
tain at least a temporary anchorage 
im @ more rational if less orthodox 
Budhism, and so to be less hope- 
lessly and abruptly cnt adrift than 
the Hindu who has been pnt to a 


similar trial. 
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The Christianisation of the coun- 
try may be an impossible dream, 
but it is legitimate to hope that 
contact and familiarity with the 
literature and thought of Christen- 
dom may at least lift into promi- 
nence such elements of Budhism as 
can stand the test of time, and our 
English schools, with all their de- 
fects," will not have done bad ser- 
vice if, while they train the capable 
officers required by the civil power, 
they help to take away from Bud- 
hism the reproach that its pure 
morality has not availed to influence 
the national life. 

Finally, at a time when so much 
mistrust is afloat on the subject of 
our position in India, when it is 
considered at least an opez ques- 
tion whether the possession of this 
Eastern Empire is a curse or a 
blessing to England, whether our 
position in the Hast is moral or im- 
moral, safe or dangerous ; when the 
Empire is declared to be bankrupt, 
and its people crushed to the earth 
by taxation and decimated by 
famines for which we ourselves are 
largely responsible; when armed 
feudatories within our border are 
thought by some to be in league 
with open enemies without—what 
is the attitude of the Burmese, who 
are akin to the rest only in sharing 
with them the same foreign do- 
minion? On one side it is broadly 
and confidently stated that the 
‘loyalty’ of the people throughout 
the British Indian Empire is beyond 
shadow of question, and on the other 
that they are only waiting for the 
opportunity to vent the hatred that 
is in their hearts. Any such gene- 
ral discussion as this, however, 
seems to me to be idle, because it 
can never supply a basis for action. 
Were weassured a hundredfold ofthe 
attachment of the people to our rule, 
it would be none the less our duty 
to maintain such a military force as 
would render our position secure 
against the possibility of attack not 
less from within than from without. 
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Into the general question, there- 
fore, how far the Burmese people 
are loyal subjects of the Queen, and 
prefer the administration of Eng- 
lishmen to that of princes of their 
own race, I am not concerned to 
enter. But it must always be mat- 
ter of concern and a legitimate sub- 
ject of consideration how far our 
system of government is judiciously 
adapted to local circumstances ; 
whether our law courts have the 
confidence of the people; how our 
system of taxation affects them; 
what use they make of the security 
of life and property which we have 
brought them, the increased facili- 
ties for trade and commerce, the 
introduction to the science and lite- 
rature of Europe. And when we 
regard the condition of the province 
from this point of view, the picture 
which is presented is certainly not 
otherwise than encouraging. 

In the first place, to look at its 
financial position, this portion of 
the Empire is a distinctly paying 
concern, and that in what is still its 
infancy as a separate province, and 
before either its resources have 
been fully opened up or its ad- 
ministration perfected. The Chief 
Commissiouer, in his annual report, 
is able to call attention to the 
fact that ‘after the cost of every 
branch of the administration is 
defrayed, nearly three-quarters of 
a million sterling are annually 
contributed to the Imperial ex- 
chequer,’ and there are well-wishers 
of the province who, on this account, 
would gladly see its administration 
transferred from the Indian Vice- 
royalty to the Colonial Office. This 
rapidly expanding revenue is, more- 
over, collected under a system which 
is still confessedly imperfect, judi- 
ciously based as it has been on an- 
cient native practice. 

The same care to adapt new 
methods of administration to local 
circumstances, and as far as pos- 
sible to employ native agency in 
their introduction, is seen in the 
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administration of justice. The In- 
dian Penal Code, which for its sim- 
plicity and efficiency is the envy 
of older countries, is administered 
with the same scrupuluus care as 
throughout the Empire, and the 
records of appeals from the courts 
of native magistrates show ‘that 
their sentences, if not always legally 
correct, have at least, generally 
speaking, the merit of substantial 
justice.’ 

As regards civil justice, we learn 
from the annual report that ‘ by far 
the largest share of the judicial 
work of the province is disposed of 
by Burmese judges ;’ and aioe 
the English legal system is far less 
intimately and generally known in 
Burmah than in India, these native 
courts are said to perform their 
work satisfactorily, and the hope is 
confidently expressed that ‘ with 
the advance of education generally 
throughout the country, the eff- 
ciency of these courts will show 
corresponding progress.’ Mean- 
time, ‘no effort is spared, by trans- 
lation of Acts and otherwise, to 
bring legal knowledge within reach 
of the people in their own ver- 
nacular.’ 

It is beside my present object to 
notice in detail the many works of 
public importance carried on by the 
Executive Government: the ma- 
nagement of the local prisons, the 
system of forestry, the organisa- 
tion of the police, the supervision 
of the public health, the carrying 
out of public works, and the like ; 
but a study of the working of the 
several departments would show 
that a careful and successful adap- 
tation of measures to local pecu- 
harities is characteristic of all alike. 

The military force by which this 
system of administration is backed 
consists of a garrison of about 2,000 
Europeans and the same number of 
native troops, while internal order 
is satisfactorily maintained by a 
native police officered by Europeans. 

And if we turn to the records of 
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the material prosperity which is the 
fruit of the government thus ad- 
ministered, the prospect must be 
pronounced sufficiently satisfactory. 
In a single year (1876-77) the area 
of land under cultivation increased 
by more than 100,000 acres and the 
land revenue by 12,000l., whife the 
development of the trade of the 
province was even more remarkable. 
The opening of the Suez Canal, 
following closely upon the settle- 
ment of the country under a sound 
system of government, has enor- 
mously increased the sea-borne 
trade, and in the same year the 
total value of imports and exports 
increased upwards of two and a half 
millions sterling, or 19 per cent. 

Blots there are, no doubt, on our 
administration, and it is difficult, 
for instance, to regard with any- 
thing but regret the steady increase 
recorded in the receipts from the 
opium traffic. Opium smoking, 
which has never hitherto been in 
Burmah the national evil that it is 
in China, is already far too com- 
mon, and its extension can be re- 
garded only asan unmixed calamity. 
The habitual opium smoker may 
be known at a glance, and the 
pitiful sight he presents should be 
enough to take the gloss from any 
credit which an administration may 
claim for increased revenue from 
such sources as this. 

Meantime it cannot be denied 
that a vast and increasing pro- 
sperity has accrued to this long- 
distracted country solely by the 
efforts of English administrators ; 
and if the extent to which popula- 
tion is attracted to the province is 
any test of the popularity of the 
Government, it is satisfactory to 
know that, ‘ while the emigration of 
natives of British Burmah to other 
countries is of very rare occurrence, 
immigration is unceasing from all 
quarters,’ the most useful class of 
colonists being Burmese and Shans 
from the neighbouring territories 
of the King of Ava. 
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As regards the province of Bri- 
tish Burmah, therefore, it is im- 
possible to share the extreme views 
advocated by some political theo- 
rists in England, by whom the 
Eastern subjects of the Queen are 
one and all regarded either as outer 
barbarians or as oppressed nation- 
alities, with whom our connection 
is at once unwelcome to all con- 
cerned and discreditable if not 
perilous to ourselves, so that we 
are bidden to look forward with 
longing to the day when the tie 
which binds them to England will 
be severed, and the many popula- 
tions now united under a strong 
and liberal though foreign Govern- 
ment shall be pronounced ‘fit to 
govern themselves ;’ in other words, 
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to the day when the wolf shall lie 
down with the lamb, and Pun. 
jabee and Mahratta, Hindustani 
and Bengali, Mogul and Madrasee 
shal] live peaceably side by side, 
each under rulers of their own race 
and creed. 

A great deal of this misgiving as 
to the present, and this os mn 
to hasten on a future which is in 
truth so remote that its ultimate 
possibility seems the most doubtful 
of all propositions, is unquestion- 
ably due to a want of practical 
acquaintance with India for which 


‘the fashionable run through the 


country in the cold weather, on 
which so much confident theorising 
is based, is, as often as not, worse 
than no remedy. 

P. HorDern. 


[ END. ] 
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HOFFMANN’S KREISLER: 
THE FIRST OF MUSICAL ROMANTICISTS. 


((\HERE is nothing stranger in 

the world than music: it 
exists only as sound, is born of 
silence and dies away into silence, 
issuing from nothing and relapsing 
into nothing ; it is our own creation, 
yet it is foreign to ourselves; we 
draw it from out of the silent wood 
and the silent metal, it lives in our 
own breath, yet it seems to come 
to us from a distaut land which we 
shall never see, and to tell us of 
things we shall never know. It is 
for ever striving to tell us some- 
thing, for ever imploring us to 
listen and to understand ; we listen, 
we strain, we try to take in its 
vague meaning; it is telling us 
sweet and mighty secrets, letting 
drop precious talismanic words; we 
guess, but do not understand. And 
shall we never understand? May 
we never know wherefore the joy, 
wherefore the sadness? Can we 
not subtilise our minds, go forth 
with our heart and fancy as in- 
terpreters, and distinguish in the 
wreathing melodies and entangled 
chords some word of superhuman 
emotion, even as the men of other 
ages distinguished in the sighing 
oak woods and the rustling reeds 
the words of the great gods of 
nature ? 

To us music is no longer what it 
was to our grandfathers, a mere pleas- 
ing woof of meaningless pattern ; 
we have left those times far behind, 
times whose great masters were 
prophets uttering mere empty 
sounds to their contemporaries; we 
have shaken off the dust of the 
schools of counterpoint, we have 
thrown aside the mechanical teach- 
ings of the art; forus music has 
become an audible, quivering fata 
morgana of life, the embodiment of 
the intangible, the expression of the 


inexplicable, the realisation of the 
impossible. And it has become a 
riddle, a something we would fain 
understand but cannot, a spell of 
our own devising which we cannot 
decipher ; we sit listening to it as 
we sit looking into the deep, 
dreamy eyes of an animal, full of 
some mute language, which we 
vainly strive to comprehend. 

The animal seems as though 
it could say much if only it could 
speak; so also music would seem 
to contain far deeper meanings than 
any spoken word, to be fraught 
with emotion deeper than we can 
feel: it could confide so much if we 
could understand. Yet the animal 
is but an animal, with some of 
our virtues and some of our vices, 
infinitely more ignorant than we 
are; dumb, not because we cannot 
understand, but because he cannot 
speak. And may it not be thesame 
with music? May not music be 
intellectually inscrutable because it 
is intellectually meaningless ? 

The idea* is one from which 
we shrink; but are we right in 
shrinking from it? Cannot music 
be noble in itself apart from any 
meaning it conveys? Cannot we 
be satisfied with what it certainly is, 
without thinking of what it may 
be? It would seem to be so; itis 
the spirit of our culture to strain 
restlessly after the unknown, for 
ever to seek after the hidden, to 
reject the visible and tangible. We 
yearn to penetrate through the blue 
of the summer evening, to thread our 
way among the sun-gilded clouds; 
yet the blue heaven, if we rise 
into it, is mere tintless. air; the 
clouds, if we can touch .them, are 
mere dull vapour. And so. also 
we would fain seek a meaning in 
those fair sounds which are fairer 
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than any meaning they could 
contain; we would break down 
in rude analysis the splendours of 
Don Giovanni only to discover be- 
neath them the story of a punished 
Lovelace; we would tear to shreds 
a glorious fugue of Bach for the 
satisfaction of hearing the Jews 
yelling for Barabbas. 

This is our tendency, this our 
way of enjoying the great art of 
other days: to care not for itself, 
but for what it suggests, nay, most 
often for the suggestion of the mere 
name of the work of art, for there 
is no punished Lovelace in Mozart’s 
melodies, no Barabbas in Bach’s 
fugues, there is nothing but beauti- 
ful forms made out of sounds. 
The old prosaic masters of the past, 
who worked at a picture or a statue 
or an opera as a cobbler works 
at a pair of shoes, never thought 
of suggesting anything to us: 
they gave something substantial, 
something intrinsically valuable, a 
well-shaped figure, a richly tinted 
canvas, a boldly modulated piece 
of music; to produce that and no 
more had been their object, it was 
all they could give, and their con- 
temporaries were satisfied with it. 
Their art was their trade, pursued 
conscientiously, diligently, intelli- 
gently, sometimes with that su- 
perior degree of intelligence we 
call genius, but it was their trade 
and no more. They themselves 
were as prosaic as any artisan, and 
mo more saw vague poetry in their 
works, though these were the Qlym- 
pic Jove, the School of Athens, or the 
Messiah, than does the potter in his 
pot or the smith in his iron; all 
they saw was that their works were 
beantiful, as the potter sees that 
his pot is round and smocth, and 
the smith that his blade is bright 
and sharp. For the rest they were 
terribly prosaic, terribly given up 
to the mechanical interests of their 
art and the material interests of 
their lives, as you may see them in 
Vasari, in the lives of Handel, of 


Bach, of Haydn, of Mozart, of the 
last of true, unpoetic musicians, 
Rossini, and as you would donbt- 
less see the unknown sculptors of an- 
tiquity if you could see them at all. 

But the time came when the 
world, which had lived off prose 
most heartily ever since the Middle 
Ages, grew sick of such coarse men- 
tal food, and longed for unsub- 
stantial poetic ambrosia; the fact 
is, it was morally sick, and took its 
strong intellectual food in disgust, 
and fancied and yearned for im- 
possible things, as sick men do. 
And in its loathing for the common, 
the simple, the healthy, the world 
took to eating the intellectual 
opium of romanticism ; it enjoyed 
and was plunged for awhile in 
ineffable delights, such as only 
weakness can feel and poison afford: 
the universe seemed to expand, the 
imagination to grow colossal, the 
feelings to become supernaturally 
subtle ; all limits were removed, all 
impossibilities became possibilities ; 
the fancy roamed over endless and 
ever varying tracts, and soared up 
into the clouds of the unintelligible, 
and dived into the bottomless abyss 
of chaos; all things quivered with 
a strange new life, with a life in 
other lives, with an unceasing, 
ever changing life ; everything was 
not only itself but something else : 
all was greater, higher, deeper, 
brighter, darker, sweeter, bitterer, 
more ineffable than itself; it was 
a paradise of Mahomet, of Buddha, 
of Dante; it was enjoyment keen, 
subtle, intoxicating, which made 
the fancy swim, the senses ache, 
and the soul faint. Then came the 
reaction, the inevitable after effect 
of the drug—depression, languor, 
palsy, convulsion. 

About seventy years ago a great 
humourist, who frittered away a 
quaint and fantastic genius in etch- 
ing grimacing caricatures, and 
scribbling gaunt ghost stories, the 
once popular, now almost forgot- 
ten diane. looked on at this 
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crisis in musical history, at this 
first intoxication of romanticism ; 
sympathised with its poetry, its 
ludicrousness, and its sadness ; em- 
bodied them all in one grotesque, 
pathetic figure, and for the first 
and last time in his life produced a 
masterpiece. The masterpiece is 
his poor, half-mad musician, Jo- 
hannes Kreisler, ‘chapelmaster and 
cracked musicus par excellence,’ as 
he signs his letters, the artist of 
incomplete genius, of broken career, 
of poetic dreams and crazy fancies, 
who used to go about dressed in a 
coat the colour of C sharp minor, 
with an E major coloured collar. 
And of all the glimpses Hoffmann 
has given us of Chapelmaster 
Kreisler, none is so weirdly sug- 
gestive as that in which we see 
him improvising on the piano at his 
club of friends. The friends had 
met one evening expressly to hear 
Kreisler’sextemporary performance, 
and he was just on the point of 
sitting down to the instrument, 
when one of the company recollected 
that a lever had on a previous 
occasion refused to do its duty. 
He took up a light, and began his 
search for the refractory lever ; 
when suddenly, as he leaned over 
the interior of the piano, a heavy 
pair of brass snuffers crashed down 
from the candlestick on to the 
strings, of which half a dozen in- 
stantly snapped. The company be- 
gan to exclaim at this unlucky 
accident, which would deprive them 
of the promised performance ; but 
Chapelmaster Kreisler bade them be 
of good cheer, for they should still 
hear what was in his mind, as the 
bass strings remained intact. 


Kreisler put on his little red skull 
cap and his Chinese dressing-gown, and 
sat down to the piano, while a trusty 
friend extinguished all the lights, so that 
the room remained in utter darkness. 
Then, with the muffling pedal down, 
Kreisler struck the full chord of A flat 
major, and spoke : 

‘What is it that murmurs so strangely, 
80 sweetly, around me? Invisible wings 
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seem to be heaving up and down. I am 
swimming in perfume-laden air. But the 
perfume shines forth in flaming, mysteri- 
ously linked circles. Lovely spirits are 
moving their golden pinions in ineffably 
splendid sounds and harmonies.’ 

Chord of A flat minor (mezzo forte). ‘ Ak, 
they are bearing me off into the land of 
eternal desire, but even as they carry me, 
pain awakes in my heart, and tries to 
escape, tearing my bosom with violence.’ 

Chord of E major (third), forte. * They 


have given me a splendid crown, but that 
which sparkles and lightens in its diamonds 
are the thousand tears which I shed; and 
in the gold shine the flames which are 
devouring me. Valour and power, strength 
and faith, for him who is called on to reign 
in the kingdom of spirits,’ 


B major (accentuato). ‘ What a gay life 
in field and woodland in the sweet spring- 
tide! All the flutes and pipes, which 
have lain frozen to death in dusty corners 
throughout the winter, have now awakened 
and remembered their best beloved melo- 
dies, which they trill cheerfully like the 
birds in the air.’ 

B major with the diminished seventh 
(smanioso). ‘A warm west wind comes 
sullenly complaining, like some mysterious 
secret, through the wood, and wherever it 
brushes past, the fir trees murmur, the 
beeches murmur to each other: ‘ Where- 
fore has our friend grown so sad?”’.... 

E flat major (forte). ‘Follow him, follo 
him! His dress is green like the dark wood 
—sweet sounds of horns are his sighing 
words. Hearest him murmuring behind the 
bushes? Hearest thou the sound? The 
sound of horns, full of delight and sad- 
ness? "Tis he! up, and meet him.’ 

D third, fourth, sixth chord (piano), ‘Life 
plays its mocking game in all manner of 
fashions. Wherefore desire? Wherefore 
hope? Wherefore demand?’ 

C major (third) chord (fortissimo), ‘Let 
us rather dance over the open graves in 
wild rejoicing. Let us shout for joy, those 
beneath cannot hear it. Hurrah, hurrah! 
Dance and jollity; the devil is riding in 
with drums and trumpets. 

C minor chords (ff. in rapid succession). 
‘Knowest thou him not? Knowest thou 
him not? See, he stretches forth his 
burning claw to my heart! He masks 
himself in all sorts of absurd grimaces— 
as a free huntsman, as a concert director, 
tapeworm doctor, ricco mercante ; he pitches 
snuffers into the strings to prevent my 
playing! Kreisler, Kreisler, shake thyself 
up! Seest thon it hiding, the pale ghost 
with the red burning eyes, stretching out 
its clawy, bony hand from beneath ite 
torn mantle—shaking the crown of .straw 
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on its smooth bald skull? It is Madness! 
Johannes, be brave! Mad, mad, witch- 
revelry of life, wherefore shakest thou me 
so in thy whirling dance? Can I not 
escape? Is there no grain of dust in the 
universe on which, diminished to a fly, I 
can save myself from thee, horrible tortur- 
ing phantom? Desist, desist! I will be- 
have. My manners shall be the very best. 
Hony soit qui mal y pense. Only let me 
believe the devil to be a galantuomo! I 
curse song and music; I lick thy feet like 
the drunken Caliban; free me only from 
my torments! Ai! Ai! abominuble one! 
Thou hast trodden down all my flowers: 
not a blade of grass still greens in the 
terrible desert— 
‘Dead! Dead! 


When Chapelmaster Kreisler 
ended, all were silent; poetry, pas- 
sionate, weird, and grotesque, had 
poured from their friend’s lips; a 
strange nightmare pageant had 
swept by them, beautiful and 
ghastly, like a mad Brocken medley 
of the triumph of Dionysos and 
the dance of Death. 

They were all sileat—all save one, 
and that one said: * This is all very 
fine, but I was told we were to have 


music ; a good, sensible sonata of 
Haydn’s would have been much 


more the thing than all this.’ He 
was a Philistine, no doubt, but he 
was right; a good, sensible sonata 
of Haydn’s—nay, the stiffest, driest, 
most wooden fugue ever written by 
the most crabbed professor of coun- 
terpoint would have been far more 
satisfactory for people who expected 
music. A most fantastic] rhap- 
sody they had indeed heard, but it 
had been a spoken one, and the best 
strings of the piano had remained 
hanging snapped and silent during 
the performance. 

Poor Chapelmaster Kreisler! He 
has long been forgotten by the 
world in general, and even those 
few that still are acquainted with 
his weird portrait, smile at it as at 
a relic of a far distant time, when 
life and art and all other things 
looked strangely different from how 
they look now. Yet the crazy 
musician of Hoffmann is but the 
elder brother of all our modern 
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composers. With the great mas- 
ters of the last century, Haydn, 
Mozart, Cimarosa, who were scarcely 
in their graves when he impro- 
vised his great word fantasia, he 
has no longer any connection ; with 
our own musicians, born half a 
century after his end, he is closely 
linked, for, like him, they are 
romanticists. They do not indeed 
wear C sharp minor coloured coats, 
nor do they improvise in the dark 
on pianos with broken strings; 
they are perfectly sane and con- 
scious of all their doings ; yet, all 
the same, they are but Kreisler’s 
younger brothers. Like the poor 
chapelmaster of Hoffmann, music 
itself has a fantastic madness in 
it; like him, it has been crazed by 
disappointment, by jealousy, by 
impotent rage at finding that it 
cannot now do what it once did, 
and cannot yet do what will never 
be done ; like Kreisler, it deals no 
longer with mere sequences of 
melody and harmony, but with 
thoughts, feelings, and images, 
hopes and fears and despair, with 
wild chaotic visions of splendour 
and of ghastliness. But the posi- 
tion of our music differs from that 
of Kreisler in this much, that no 
friendly pair of snuffers crashes on 
to the strings and makes them fly 
asunder; that, while Kreisler spoke, 
our music can only play its fan- 
cies and whimsies; and that, in- 
stead of hearing intelligible spoken 
words, we hear only musical sounds 
which are gibberish and chaos. 
For the time when men sought 
in music only for music’s own love- 
liness, is gone by ; and the time has 
come when all the arts trespass on 
each other’s ground, and, worst of 
all, when the arts which can give 
and show envy poetry, the art 
which can neither give nor show, 
but only suggest, and when, for the 
sake of such suggestion, they would 
cheat us of all the real gifts—gifts 
of noble forms of line and colour, 
and sweet woofs of melody and 
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harmony which they once gave us. 
The composer now wishes to make 
you see and feel all that he sees and 
teels in his imagination, the woods 
and seas, the joys and sorrows, all 
the confused day-dreams, sweet and 
drowsy, all the nightmare orgies 
which may pass through his brain ; 
the sound has become the mere 
vehicle for this, the weak, vague 
language which he canonly stammer 
and we can only divine; the artist 
breaks violently against the re- 
straint of form, thinking to attain 
the unattainable beyond its limits, 
and sinks down baffled and impo- 
tent amidst ruin. 

We are apt to think of music as 
ofa sort of speech until, on exami- 
nation, we find it has no defined 
meaning either for the speaker or 
for the listener. In reality music 


and speech are as different and as 
separate as architecture and paint- 
ing, as wholly opposed to each 
other as only those two things can 
be which, having started from the 


same point, have travelled in com- 
pletely opposite directions, like the 
two great rivers which, originating 
on the same alp, flow respectively 
to the north and to the south, each 
acquiring a separate character on 
its way—the one as the blue river 
of Germany, ending amidst the tide- 
torn sandbanks of the North Sea; 
the other as the green river of Pro- 
vence, dying amidst the stagnant 
pools and fever-haunted marshes of 
the Mediterranean. As long as the 
Rhine and the Rhone are not yet 
Rhine and Rhone, but merely pools 
of snow-water among the glaciers, 
so long are they indistinguishable ; 
but as soon as separated into dis- 
tinct streams, their dissimilarity 
grows with every mile of their di- 
verging course. So as to speech 
and music: as long as both exist 
only in embryo in the confused cries 
and rude imitations of the child or 
of the primitive people, they cannot 
be distinguished ; butas soon as they 
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can be called either speech or music, 
they become unlike and increase in 
dissimilarity in proportion as they 
develop. ‘The cry and the im- 
tative sound become, on the one 
hand, a word which, however rude, 
begins to have an _ arbitrary 
meaning, and, on the other hand, 
a song which, however uncouth, 
has no positive meaning; the 
word, as it develops, acquires a 
more precise and abstract signifi- 
cation, becomes more and more 
of a symbol; the song, as it de- 
velops, loses definite meaning, be- 
comes more and more a complete 
unsymbolical form, until at length 
the word, having become a thing 
for use, a mere means of commu- 
nication, ceases to require vocal 
utterance, and turns into a written 
sign ;! while the song, having becomé 
an object of mere pleasure, requires 
more and more musical develop- 
ment, and is transported from the 
lips of man to the strings of an in- 
strument. But while speech and 
music are thus diverging, while the 
one is becoming more and more of 
an arbitrary symbol conveying an 
abstract idea, and the other is grow- 
ing more and more into an artistic 
form conveying no idea, but pleas- 
ing the mind merely by its concrete 
form—while this divergence is 
taking place, a corresponding move- 
ment accompanies it which removes 
both speech and music farther and 
farther from their common origin: 
the cry of passion and the imitative 
sound, The Rhone and the Rhine 
are becoming not only less like each 
other, but as the one becomes green 
and the other blue, so also are both 
losing all trace of the original dull 
white of the snow water. In the 
word the cry and the imitation are 
being effaced by arbitrary, symboli- 
cal use, by that phonetic change 
which shows how little 2 word as 
it exists for us retains of its origi- 
nal character; in the song they are 
being subdued by constaat attempts 
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at obtaining a more distinct and 
symmetrical shape, by the develop- 
ment of the single sounds and their 
arrangement with a view to pleasing 
the ear and mind. Yet both retain 
the power of resuming to a limited 
extent their original nature; but 
in proportion as the word or the 
song resumes the characteristics of 
the cry or of the imitation does each 
lose its own slowly elaborated value, 
the word as a suggester of thought, 
the song as a presenter of form. 
Now, in so far as the word is a 
word or the song a song, its effect 
on the emotions is comparatively 
small; the word can awaken emo- 
tion only as a symbol, that is, in- 
directly and merely suggestively ; the 
song can awaken emotion only inas- 
much as it yet partakes of the nature 
of the brute cry or rude imitation. 
Thus, while language owes its emo- 
tional effects to the ideas arbitrarily 
connected with it, music owes its 
power over the heart to its sensuous 
elements as given by nature. But 
music exists as an art, that is to 
say, as an elaboration of the human 
mind, only inasmuch as those sensu- 
ous brute elements are held in 
check and measure, are made the 
slaves of an intellectual concep- 
tion. The very first step in the 
formation of the art is the -sub- 
jection of the emotional cry or the 
spontaneous imitation to a process of 
acoustic mensuration, by which the 
irregular sound becomes the regu- 
lar, definite note ; the second step is 
the subjection of this already artifi- 
cial sound to mensuration of time, 
by which it is made rhythmical ; 
the third step is the subjection of 
this rhythmical sound to a compara- 
tive mensuration with other sounds, 
by which we obtain harmony; the 
last step is adjustment of this artifi- 
cially obtained note and rhythm and 
harmony into that symmetrical and 
intellectually appreciable form which 
constitutes the work of art, for art 
begins only where the physical ele- 
ments are subjected to an intellec- 
tual process, and it exists completely 
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only where they abdicate their in- 
dependence and become subservient 
to an intellectual design. 

Music is made up of two ele- 
ments : the intellectual and the sen- 
snous, on the one hand, of that 
which is conceived by the mind and 
perceived by the mind (for our 
ears perceive only the separate con- 
stituent sounds of a tune, but not 
the tune itself) ; on the other hand, 
of that which is produced by the 
merely physical and appreciated 
by the merely physical, by the 
nerves of hearing, through which it 
may, but only indirectly, affect the 
mind. Now if, from an artistic 
point of view, we must protest 
against any degradation of the 
merely sensuous part, it is because 
such a degradation would involve 
@ corresponding one in the intel- 
lectual part, because the physical 
basis must be intact and solid 
before we can build on it an in. 
tellectual structure, because the 
physical element through which 
mentality is perceived must be 
perfect in order that the mental 
manifestation be equally so; but 
the physical must always remain a 
mere basis, a mere vehicle for the 
mental. The enjoyment obtainable 
from the purely physical part may 
indeed be very great and very 
valuable, but it is a mere physical 
enjoyment; and the pleasure we 
derive from a fine voice, as distin- 
guished from a fine piece or a fine 
interpretation, is as wholly un- 
artistic as that which we receive 
from a ripe peach or a cool breeze: 
it is a purely sensuous pleasure, 
given us ready-made by nature, to 
give or to perceive which requires 
no mentality, in which there is no 
human intention, and consequently 
no art. Now, the effect of the cry 
or of the imitation, and that of 
certain other manifestations of 
sound, such as tone, pitch, volume, 
rhythm, major or minor intervals, 
which are cognate with, but inde- 
pendent of, the cry or the imita- 
tion—the effect of all this is an 
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entirely sensuous one, an effect of 
unintelligent matter on the nerves, 
not of calculating intelligence on 
the mind, and it is to these physical 
effects, and not to the mentally 
elaborated form, that music owes 
its peculiar power of awaking, or 
even of suggesting, emotion. 

That this is the case is shown 
by various circumstances. The 
ancients, who, as is now proved 
beyond dispute, possessed very 
little of the intellectual part of 
music, little of what we should 
deem its form, enjoyed its emo- 
tional effects to a far higher degree 
than could we in our present 
musical condition; the stories of 
Timotheus, Terpander, and other 
similar ones, being at least founded 
on fact, as is evident from the con- 
tinual allusions of Greek writers 
to the moral or immoral effect of 
the art, and their violent denun- 
ciations of people whose only social 
crime was to have added a string 
toalyre ora hole to a flute. We 
ourselves have constant oppor- 
tunities of remarking the intense 
emotional effects due to mere pitch, 
tone, and rhythm ; that is to say, to 
the merely physical qualities of 
number, nature, and repetition of 
musical vibrations. We have all 
been cheered by the trumpet and 
depressed by the hautboy ; we have 
felt a wistful melancholy steal over 
us while listening to the drone of 
the bagpipe and the quaver of the 
flute of the pifferari at the shrine ; 
we have felt our heart beat and our 
breath halt on catching the first 
notes of an organ as we lifted the 
entrance curtain of some great 
cathedral; we have known nothiag 
more utterly harrowing than a 
hurdygurdy playing a cheerful tune, 
or a common accordion sighing ovt 
a waltz or a polka. Nay, it is 
worthy of remark that the instru- 
ments capable of the greatest 
artistic development are just those 
which possess least this power 
over the nerves: the whole violin 
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and harpsichord tribe, the human 
voice when sound and natural 
—saying least themselves, are 
capable of saying most for others ; 
whereas the trumpet, the accordion, 
the harp, the zither, are condemned 
by their very expressiveness to a 
hopeless inferiority: they produce 
an effect spontaneousiy by their 
mere tone; the artist can produce 
on them but that effect, and can 
scarcely heighten even it. <A 
musical critic of the beginning of 
this century, Giuseppe Carpani, 
wishing to defend Kossini from 
the accusation of being unemo- 
tional, boldly laid down the prin- 
ciple that it never is the composer 
who makes people cry, but the 
author of the words and the 
singer. As to the composer, he 
can only please, but not move. 


Never (he says) were people more moved 
than by a certain scene in Metastasio’s 
Artaserse, set by Mortellari, and sung by 
the famous Pacchierotti (about 1780); and 
do you think perhaps that it was Mor- 
tellari who made them cry? Mortellari, 
the stupidest mediocrity, Dio Vabbia in 
No, it was Metastasio and Pac- 
chierotti, the verse and the voice. 


This was a mere absurd exagger- 
ation, a mere captious plea for 
Rossini, who, had he only had 
Metastasio to write the words and 
Pacchierotti to sing, would doubtless 
have moved the whole universe to 


tears with ‘ Di tanti palpiti.’” Yet 
in this exaggeration, an important 
truth has been struck out. This 
truth is that the writer of the 
libretto, having at his disposal the 
clear, idea-suggesting word, can 
bring up a pathetic situation before 
the mind; that the singer, having 
at his command the physical appa- 
ratus for producing an effect on the 
nerves, can sensuously awaken 
emotion ; while the composer, pos- 
sessing neither the arbitrary idea- 
suggesting word, nor the nerve- 
moving sound, but only the artistic 
form, can please to the utmost, but 
move only to a limited degree. 
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Thus, there is a once popular but 
now deservedly forgotten air in the 
Romeo e Giulietta of Zingarelli, 
which, some seventy years ago, 
possessed the most miraculous power 
over what people called the heart, 
and especially over the not too 
sensitive one of Napoleon, who, 
whenever. it was sung by his 
favourite Crescentini, invariably 
burst into tears. The extraordinary 
part of the matter is that this air 
happens to be peculiarly insipid, 
without any very definite expres- 
sion, but, on the whole, of a sort of 
feeble cheerfulness, and certainly is 
the last piece that we should judge 
capable of such deeply emotional 
effects. But the situation of Romeo 
is an intensely pathetic one, and it 
is probable that the singer’s voice 
may have possessed some strange 
power over the nerves, something 
of the purely sensuous pathos of 
an accordion or a zither, especially 
in the long, gradually diminished 
notes, ‘fine by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,’ which move like an 
Afolian harp. But, if the pathetic 
effect of ‘Ombra adorata’ could 
not be ascribed to the composition, 
neither could it be ascribed to the 
interpretation. For this sensuous 
pathos, though enhanced by the 
singer’s intellectual qualities, in no 
way depends upon them; the intel- 
lect can make him graduate and im- 
prove the form of a piece, all that 
which is perceived by the mind, but 
it has no influence on the nerves ; 
Crescentini’s musical intelligence 
may have enabled him to make 
‘Ombra adorata’ a beautiful song, 
but only his physical powers of 
voice could have enabled him to 
make it a pathetic one. 

As these physical elements are 
the material out of which artistic 
forms are moulded by the musician, 
he necessarily deals with and 
disposes of those powers over 
the nerves which are inherent in 
them. When he creates a musical 
form out of minor intervals, he 
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necessarily gives that form some. 
thing of the melancholy effect of 
such intervals ; when he composes 
a piece with the peculiar rhythm 
of a march, he necessarily gives 
his piece some of the inspiriting 
power of that rhythm; when he 
employs a hautboy or a trumpet, 
he necessarily lends his work some of 
the depressing quality of the haut- 
boy or some of the cheering quality 
of the trumpet. Thus the intel- 
lectually conceived and perceived 
forms are invested with the power 
over the nerves peculiar to certain 
of the physical elements of music; 
but it is in those component physi- 
cal elements, and not in the forms 
into which they are disposed, that 
lies the emotional force of the 
art. Nor is this all: the physical 
elements, inasmuch as they are sub- 
dued and regulated and neutral. 
ised by one another in the intel- 
lectual form, are inevitably deprived 
of the full vigour of their emotional 
power ; the artistic form has tamed 
and curbed them, has forbidden 
their freely influencing the nerves, 
while at the same time it—the form 
—has exerted its full sway over the 
mind. The mountains have been 
hewn into terraces, the forests have 
been clipped into gardens, the 
waves have been constrained into 
fountains, the thunder has _ been 
tuned down into musical notes; 
Nature has submitted to man, and 
has abdicated .her power into his 
hands. The stormy reign of in- 
stinctive feeling has come to an 
end, the serene reign of art has 
begun. 

In order to see these sensuous 
elements of music in their unmixed 
purity, in their unbridled strength, 
we must descend to the lowest 
stages of the art, compared with 
whose emotional effects those of 
modern music aré as nothing, and 
least of all in the classic periods of 
the art; but even in modern music, 
what really strong emotional effects 
there may be are due to a momen- 
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tary suspension of artistic activity, 
to a momentary return to the form- 
less, physically touching music of 
early ages. The most emotional 
thing ever written by Mozart is 
the exclamation of Donna Elvira, 
when, after leaving Don Giovanni 
at his ill-omened supper, she is met 
on the staircase by the statue of the 
commander.; this exclamation is but 
one high, detached note, formless, 
meaningless, which pierces the 
nerves like a blade; submit even 
this one note to artistic action, bid 
the singer gradually swell and di- 
minish it, and you at once rob it of 
its terrible power. This is Mozart’s 
most emotional stroke; but was a 
Mozart, nay, was any musician, 
necessary for its conception? Would 
not that cry have been the same 
if unsurrounded by true music? 
A contrary example, but to the 
same effect, is afforded by Gluck in 
his great scene of Orpheus at the 
gate of Hades, which may have 
moved our great-grandfathers, ac- 
customed to fugues and minuets 
and rigaudons, but which seems 
coldly beautiful as some white 
antique group to us, accustomed as 
we are toromantic art. The No! 
of the Furies loses all its effects by 
being worked into a definite musi- 
cal form, by being locked into the 
phrase begun by Orpheus; it is mere- 
ly a constituent note and no more, 
until after some time it is repeated 
detached, and without any refer- 
ence to the main melody sung by 
Orpheus: at first it is part of a 
work of art, later it becomes a mere 
brute shout, and then, and then 
only, does it obtain a really mov- 
ing character. 

When these potent physical 
elements are held in subjection 
by artistic form, emotion may be 
suggested, more or less vaguely, 
but only suggested: we perceive 
them in the fabric which imprisons 
them, and we perceive their 
power, but it is as we should 
perceive the power of a tiger 
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chained up behind a grating: we 
remember and imagine what it has 
been and might be, but we no 
longer feel it ; for us to again feel 
it the artistic form must be torn 
down, the physical elements un- 
chained, and then, and then only, 
shall we tremble once more before 
them. Mozart may be on his door- 
step as a regiment passes: he may 
feel the inspiring, courage-awaken- 
ing effect of its rough rhythm and 
discordant, screeching trumpets; he 
may go upstairs, sit down to his 
piano, make use of all those sensu- 
ous elements, of the rhythm and of 
the wind instruments, which have 
stirred him in that regimentai music; 
he may use them in a piece profes- 
sedly suggested by that music; the 
piece will be ‘ Non pit andrai,’ and 
a masterpiece. We shall be re- 
minded of military music by it, 
and we shall be aware of the fact 
that its rhythm and accompaniment 
are martial; we shall even call it a 
martial piece; but will it stir us, 
will it make us step out and feel 
soldier-like as would the coarsest 
regimental trumpets? Jommelli 
may enter a cathedral as the bells 
are tolling to mass, and all seems 
undulating and heaving beneath 
their swing; he may feel the 
awful effect of those simple, shape- 
less sounds; he may listen to their 
suggestion and frame the opening 
of his Mass for the Dead on that 
deep monotonous sway ; he will pro- 
duce a masterpiece, the wondrous 
Introitus of his Requiem, in which 
we shall indeed recognise something 
of the solemn rhythm of the bells, 
something that will awaken in us 
the recollection of that moment 
when the cathedral towers seemed 
to rock to their movement, and the 
aisles re-echoed their roar, and when 
even miles away in the open country 
the clear deep toll floated across the 
silent fields; but that effect itself 
we shall never hear in the music. 
The artist has used the already 
existing emotional elements for his 
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own purposes, but those purposes 
are artistic ones; they aim at de- 
lighting the mind, not at tickling 
the nerves. 

The composer, therefore, inas- 
much as he deprives the emotional 
elements of music of their freedom 
and force of action, cannot possibly 
produce an effect on the emotions 
at all to be compared with that 
spontaneously afforded by nature ; 
he can imitate the rash of waters or 
the sob of despair only so distantly 
and feebly that the effect of either 
is well-nigh lost, and even for such 
an imitation he must endanger the 
artistic value of his work, which is 
safe only when it is the artist’s sole 
aim and object. The most that the 
composer can legitimately do is to 
suggest a given emotion by employ- 
ing in his intellectual structure 
such among the physical elements 
of his art as would in a state of 
complete freedom awaken that given 
emotion ; he may choose such sen- 
suous elements as would inspire 
melancholy, or joy, or serenity ; he 
may reject any contrary element or 
an incongruous effect, and he may 
thus produce what we shall call a 
pathetic piece, or a cheerful piece, 
or a solemn piece. 

But this pathetic, cheerful, or 
solemn character depends not upon 
the intellectual forms imagined by 
the composer, but upon the sensuous 
elements afforded by nature; and 
the artistic activity of the com- 
poser consists in the conception of 
those forms, not in the selection of 
those physical elements. When, 
therefore, a composer is said to ex- 
press the words which he is setting, 
he does so by means not of the 
creation of artistic forms, but by 
the selection of sensuous materials ; 
the suggestion of an emotion analo- 
gous to that conveyed by the words 
is due not to the piece itself, but to 
its physical constituents ; wherefore 
the artistic value of the composition 
in no way depends upon its adapta- 
tion to the words with which it is 
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linked. There is no more common 
mistake, nor one which more de. 
grades artistic criticism, than the 
supposition that the merit of ‘He was 
despised and rejected of men,’ or of 
‘Fin ch’an del vino,’ depends upon 
their respective suitableness to the 
words: the most inferior musician 
would perceive that such and such 
physical elements were required to 
suggest a mental condition in har. 
mony with either of these verbal 
expressions of feeling ; the most in. 
ferior musician could have given us 
a piece as melancholy as ‘ He was 
des:*sed,’ or as cheerful as ‘Fin 
cl. an del vino,’ but—and here lies 
the unique test of artistic worth— 
only Handel could have given us so 
beautiful a melancholy piece as the 
one, and only Mozart so beautiful a 
cheerful piece as the other. As it 
is with the praise, so likewise is it 
with the blame: a composer who 
sets a cheerful piece to dismal 
words, or a dismal piece to cheerful 
words, may be reprehensible for not 
reflecting that the mind thus re- 
ceives together two contrary im- 
pressions, and he may be con- 
demned for want of logic and good 
sense; but not a word can be said 
against his artistic merit, any more 
than we could say a word against 
the artistic merit of the great 
iron-worker of the Renaissance, 
who closed the holy place where 
lies the Virgin’s sacred girdle 
with a screen of passion flowers, in 
whose petals hide goats and ducks, 
on whose tendrils are balanced peck- 
ing cranes, and in the curling leaves 
of which little naked winged Cupids 
are drawing their bows and sharp- 
ening their arrows even as in the 
bas-reliefs of a pagan sarcophagus. 
In the freeand spontaneous activity 
of musical conception, the composer 
may forget the words he is setting, 
as the painter may forget the sub- 
ject he is painting in the fervour of 
plastic imagination; for the musi- 
cian conceives not emotions, but 
modulations; and the painter con- 
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ceives not actions, but gestures and 
attitudes. Thence it comes that 
Mozart has made regicide Romans 
storm and weep as he would have 
made Zerlina and Cherubino laugh, 
just as Titian made Magdalen smite 
her breast in the wilderness with 
the smile of Flora on her feast-day ; 
hence that confusion in all save form, 
that indifference to all save beauty, 
which characterises all the great 
epochs of art, that sublime jumble 
of times and peoples, of tragic and 
comic, that motley crowding to- 
gether of satyrs and anchorites, of 
Saracens and ancient Romans, of 
antique warriors and medieval 
burghers, of Gothic tracery and 
Grecian arabesque, of Theseus and 
Titania, of Puck and Bottom, that 
great masquerade of art which we, 
poor critics, would fain reduce to 
law and rule, to chronological and 
ethnological propriety ! 

Those times are gone by: we 
wish to make every form correspond 
with an idea, we wish to be told a 
story by the statue, by the picture, 
most of all by that which can least 
tell it—music. We forget that music 
is neither a symbol which can con- 
vey an abstract thought, nor a brute 
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cry which can express an instinc- 
tive feeling ; we wish to barter the 
power of leaving in the mind an 
indelible image of beauty for the 
miserable privilege of awakening 
the momentary recollection of one 
of nature’s sounds, or the yet more 
miserable one of sending a momen- 
tary tremor through the body; we 
would rather compare than enjoy, 
and rather weep than admire. 
Therefore we try to force music to 
talk a language which it does not 
speak and which we do not under- 
stand, and succeed only in making 
it babble like a child or rave like a 
madman, obtaining nothing but un- 
intelligible and incoherent forms in 
our anxiety to obtain intelligible 
and logical thoughts. We forget 


that great fact, for ever overlooked 
by romanticism, that poetry and 
music are essentially distinct in 
their nature; that Chapelmaster 
Kreisler’s improvisation was not 
played but spoken ; and that had not 
the snuffers fallen into the piano, 


had not the strings snapped asun- 
der, Hoffmann would have had to 
record not a grandly grotesque 
series of images, but a succession 
of formless and meaningless chords. 


VERNON LEE. 
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SOLVENCY AND RESOURCES OF INDIA: 
A REPLY TO AN ARTICLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE government of India having 
now been carried on directly by 
the Crown for upwards of twenty 
years, a brief review of the present 
condition ofthe country, as compared 
with that in 1858, may be service- 
able in removing false impressions, 
and in supplying materials for a 
deliberate judgment with reference 
to its future prospects. 

In considering the effects of 
government upon the people of 
India, as at present circumstanced, 
it will not be necessary to trace 
back the current of events to the 
time when the country was under 
rulers of its own or neighbouring 
races, or to do more than briefly 
refer to the changes, consequent on 
the British conquest, made in the 
revenue administrations of the 
country. In reviewing the govern- 
ment of India, it must be borne in 
mind that India is in no sense a 
colony, but consists of a number of 
different peoples and races, differ- 
ing from one another in habit, 
manners, religion, and sentiment, 
dominated by one foreign nation 
differing from all of them in every 
one of the above particulars, and 
having its supreme seat of govern- 
ment at the extreme farther end of 
the globe. Government carried on 
under these conditions cannot be 
otherwise than expensive; but if 
the people have to pay somewhat 
heavily for it, they have obtained, 
in exchange, such peace as the 
country never before possessed, to- 
gether with the abolition of nu- 
merous abuses under which they 
formerly suffered, and the sup- 
pression of many barbarous and 
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degrading rites and customs which 
grew up amid the anarchy of Mo- 
hammedan and Mahratta tyranny. 
During the period under review, 
India has been visited by famines 
no less than six different times, 
some of which have been of almost 
unexampled severity ; and not only 
were their effects disastrous in the 
extreme to the poorer classes of the 
affected districts, but they contri- 
buted also to a decrease of revenue, 
and to a considerable enhancement 
of the public debt. At no time has 
the Indian Government been able 
to raise loans at a cheaper rate than 
within the last few years, a fact 
which shows, as well as anything 
could, the amount of confidence felt 
by the English publicin the financial 
position of the country. On the 
other hand, there are not wanting 
those who take a different view of 
India’s financial position, whose 
opinions were apparently expressed 
in Mr. Hyndman’s article.” It 
will be well to ascertain to what 
extent the conclusions advanced in 
that article can be supported, or 
otherwise, by facts and figures. 


PUBLIC DEBTS. 


In the first place, then, what is 
the public debt of India at the pre- 
sent time, compared with what it 
was in 1858? This may readily be 
ascertained by reference to the 
‘Finance and Revenue Accounts’ 
presented annually to Parliament ; 
but as figures are liable to be mis- 
understood by those who do not 
fully understand them, it will be 
necessary to give here a few facts 


? Mr. Hyndman’s article appears to have been based entirely upon a serics of papers 
read by Mr. Dadabhoi Naoroji before the East India Association, and recently published 
in the form of a pamphlet entitled The Poverty of India. 
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taken from the above-mentioned 
accounts. 

The amount of public debt at the 
end of 1857-58, including capital 
subscribed for guaranteed Indian 
railways and other obligations, was 
$2,969,240l., against which over 
134 millions had been expended 
on the construction of railways, 
4,345,213/. on irrigation works, 
and there was a balance of 
14,611,359!. in the several Govern- 
ment treasuries. The amount of 
debt, therefore, which was not re- 
presented either by cash or repro- 
ductive public works was over fifty 
millions. From this time the con- 
struction of railways and other 
public works for the improvement 
of the country began to be pushed 
forward with considerable energy, 
and it was necessarily followed by 
a rapidly increasing public debt, 
which, by the end of 1876-77, had 
risen to 127,242,052/. Besides this, 
Government had incurred other 
obligationsamounting to 7,627,8091., 
and the subscribed capital of gua- 
ranteed undertakings had risen to 
95,832,7941. Thus we find the 
total liabilities of the Government 
had now risen to the large sum of 
230,702,6551. Of this sum, how- 
ever, over six millions bad been 
advanced to municipalities, local 
funds, native chiefs, &c., whilst up- 
wards of 129 millions represented 
the total outlay on reproductive 
public works, viz. railways, tele- 
graphs, and irrigation works. On 
the 31st of March, 1877, the Govern- 
ment cash balances in India and 
England amounted, together, to 
15,464,665/.; and thus the actual 
unsecured debt amounted only to 
79,950,0281., the remainder of the 

overnment liabilities being repre- 
sented by cash in hand, or perma- 
nent improvements to the country, 
from which revenue was raised from 
the people availing themselves of 
them. 

Thus in the course of twenty 
years the unrepresented debt of the 
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country was increased by 29} mil- 
lionssterling, for which there is now 
apparently nothing toshow. Itisnot, 
however, difficult to trace the cir- 
cumstances, beyond the control of 
the Indian Government, which have 
led to so large a deficit. Upon as- 
suming the government of India, 
Government inherited immense lia- 
bilities which had been incurred on 
account of the Indian Mutiny, and 
for the first two years of Imperial 
sway the military charges aggre- 
gated about 12,000,000l. in excess 
of their normal amount. The nett 
loss by exchange has, during the 
past twenty years, been no less than 
7,000,0001.; whilst the amount of 
expenditure and loss of revenue, 
consequent upon famines, has been 
not less than 18,500,0001. To these 
sums, which amount together to 
37,500,000/., must be added the 
expenditure incurred for frontier 
wars; and it will then be found 
that the increased debt of the coun- 
try of 29} millions is far more than 
accounted for by the three items of 
the sword, the famine, and loss by 
exchange. 

Exclusive of guaranteed interest, 
the amount payable on account of 
debt was, in the year 1857-58, 
3,112,147/., and in 1876-77 it bad 
risen to 5,408,655/., being an in- 
crease of 2,296,508/.; but in the 
meantime the gross revenues of 
the country risen from 
31,643,2671. te 50,550,9561., being 
an increase of 18,907,689/., of which 
the increased receipts from opium, 
and from tributes and contributions 
from native states, alone were suffi- 
cient to cover the increased charges 
for interest, without adding any- 
thing to the taxation of the country 
on that account. It thus appears 
that the burden from which India 
is supposed to be groaning, in con- 
sequence of the increased taxation 
necessary in order to cover interest 
on loans recently raised for the 
construction of public works, exists 
solely in the minds of those alarm- 

3u2 
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ists who look upon India and things 
Indian from a pessimist point of 
view. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Before proceeding farther it may 
be as well here to offer some justifi- 
cation for including reproductive 
public works amongst the practical 
assets of the State. Ofcourse these 
can only be regarded as assets upon 
the assumption that the nett returns 
from them are sufficient to cover 
interest upon the outlay incurred 
for their construction, and I am 
prepared to show that this is now 
the case. As this subject has given 
rise to so much controversy, it will 
be desirable to enter into some de- 
tail. The works which are properly 
‘reproductive’ consist of railways, 
irrigation works, and telegraphs. 
The total outlay upon these up to 
the end of 1876-77 had been 
129,136,900l., exclusive of accumnu- 
lated interest on capital less nett 
receipts in previous years. It is 
impossible to give this latter sum 
with regard to any but railways 
and some individual irrigation 
works; and as I propose to deal 
with reproductive works as a whole, 
I shall, for the present, omit inte- 
rest charges for past years, and deal 
only with the actual capital outlay 
of 129,136,9001. A considerable 
portion of this expenditure has, 
however, been incurred upon works 
which are not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to earn any revenue, and 
farther sums, as yet unproductive, 
on the extension and improvement 
of works in operation. The former 
of these amounts is known, and is 
shown in the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts to have amounted to no 
less a sum than 8,221,480l. for 
State railways and irrigation works. 
The latter it is impossible to state 
with any degree of accuracy, and it 
will therefore be left out of the cal- 
culation. It thus appears that the 
total outlay on works earning re- 
venue has been 120,915,4001. The 
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gross receipts for the year due to 
irrigation works, State railways, 
and telegraphs, were 1,887,212I.,and 
the revenue charges 1,281,450l., 
leaving a nett revenue of 605,762I. 
If to this be added the nett re. 
ceipts from guaranteed companies 
less the moiety of surplus profits 
handed over to the companies con- 
cerned, viz. 4,433,1511., it will be 
found that the total nett receipts 
from all classes of reproductive 
works, less loss incurred by the 
operations of the Telegraph De- 
partment, amounted in 1876-77 to 
5,038,913/., a sum equal to more 
than 4 per cent. upon the total out- 
lay incurred. The estimates for 
1877-78, framed towards the com- 
pletion of that year, show an ex- 
pected nett revenue from the same 
works of nearly a million and a 
quarter in excess of that of the pre- 
ceding year. The capital account 
will also have been increased, but it 
is not possible to state to what ex- 
tent, and there can be little doubt 
that the interest earned will have 
been quite 5 per cent. upon the 
capital outlay. If the Telegraph 
Department receipts and expendi- 
ture be omitted, it may be shown 
that the nett receipts of the other 
works were not only sufficient to 
cover interest on actual outlay, but 
also upon a capital charge against 
the works, inclusive of a liberal 
allowance on account of accumu- 
lated nett interest charges. 

Before ascertaining what per- 
centage the nett receipts bear 
to the capital charge against re- 
productive works, including nett 
interest charges, it will be neces- 
sary to see how these latter 
charges are made up. _ Tele- 
graphs are necessarily omitted from 
this account, as charges for in- 
terest on the outlay incurred for 
their construction have not been 
made up. 

Upon guaranteed railways the 
nett charges for interest have 
amounted to 27,912,0001., and upon 
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State railways partly or wholly in 
operation to 271,000/. With regard 
to irrigation works, complete ac- 
counts exist for those in Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces, the Pun- 
jab, and for the most important 
works in the Madras Presidency. 
For works in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and Sind no such accounts 
have yet been published; and al- 
though there can be no doubt that 
those in Sind at least would show a 
large balance in favour of the State, 
they must necessarily be omitted 
from our calculation. Dealing, 
then, with such figures as we pos- 
sess, it appears that irrigation works 
in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces together show a nett 
charge for unpaid interest of 
1,700,000/., whilst those in the Pun- 
jab and Madras show a balance on 
the other side of the account of no 
less than 5,694,000/. Thus the total 
nett charge forinterest on account of 
railways is seen to reach the large 
sum of 28,183,000l., whilst for irri- 
gation works excess receipts over 
interest charges have amounted to 
3,994,0001. The total sum that has 
therefore to be added to actual out- 
lay on these works is 24,189,000l. 
This raises the capital charge for 
them to 141,890,000l., upon which 
thenett receipts in 1876-77, amount- 
ing to 5,439,245/., were sufficient to 
yield a dividend at the rate of 
3°83 per cent., showing that, under 
the most unfavourable view of the 
case, the charge for interest was 
very nearly covered; and there can 
be no doubt that when the accounts 
for the Sind works are included a 
balance in the opposite direction 
will be shown to exist. The absence 
of complete statements necessarily 
makes the foregoing calculation 
somewhat defective; but enough 
has, I trust, been shown to justify the 
inclusion of public works amongst 
the profitable assets of the State. 
The charge which has been made 
against the Government of India, 
of reckless expenditure upon public 
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works, falls at once to the ground ; 
and, considering the indirect bene- 
fits which they confer upon the 
country, to which I shall presently 
more particularly refer, any advice 
to put an entire stop to their further 
extension could only be adopted 
concurrently with a retrograde sys- 
tem of government, actuated by a 
policy the entire reverse of that 
which has hitherto been the means 
of establishing kingdoms and ad- 
vancing them in civilisation and 
prosperity. 


TAXATION, 


Having considered briefly the 
assets and liabilities of the Govern- 
ment of India, the next subjects for 
review are the extent of taxation to 
which the people of India are sub- 
jected in order to provide for the 
administration of the State; and 
the general prosperity of the people, 
so far as that can be gathered from 
the reports and papers available for 
consultation. 

Mr. Hyndman has apparently ob- 
tained his figures for Indian taxa- 
tion for the year 1856 from the 
‘ Statistical Abstract relating to 
British India ;’ those for 1876 have 
evidently been taken from the 
Moral and Material Progress Re- 
port for that year. Both these ac- 
counts, however, require some mo- 
dification, particulars of which are 
shown in the ‘ East India Finance 
and Revenue Accounts,’ which are 
annually published by Parliament, 
and are therefore accessible to any- 
one desiring to avail himself of the 
detailed information they contain. 
For instance, the items there given 
as land revenue include receipts 
from fisheries, and other miscel- 
laneous receipts besides the rent 
received for the land. The following 
statements show the real amounts 
of revenue realised under the several 
heads given, and those upon which 
Mr. Hyndman based his conclu- 
sions : 
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Figures TAKEN FRoM INDIAN Finance 
AnD Kevenve Accounts. 
1856-57. 

. £16,574,600 | 
1,396,600 | 
1,919,000 | 
2,517,700 | 


Land Revenue 
Excise, &c.. 
Customs 

Salt 

Stamps 


1876-77. 
Land Revenue 
Excise, &e. . 
Customs 
Salt 
Stamps 


2,838,600 | 


£32,616,800 | 


LAND REVENUE. 


India is, without exception, the 
lightest taxed country in the world 
where anything approaching to a 
civilised form of government exists. 
Mr. Hyndman, in order to make 
out anything at all against the 
present system of taxation in India, 
is obliged to fall back upon the 
assumption that land revenue is 
a tax and not rent. Many emi- 
nent authorities could be quoted 
against such a view of the subject. 
The proprietary right of the Go- 
vernment to a share in the rent of 
land in India has never been dis- 
puted. It was reserved from the 
beginning by the State, and has 
never belonged to, or formed part 
of, the income of the landlords. 
The revenue derived from land, so 
long as it is kept within the limits 
of a fair rent, is but a rent-charge 
in favour of the public, the pro- 
ceeds of which are made available 
to meet the public expenditure. 
When no more than the natural 
rents of the land are taken for this 
purpose, the people may be said to be 
so far untaxed, because the Govern- 
ment only takes from them, as land 
revenue, what they would otherwise 
have paid as rent to a private land- 
lord. This proposition undoubtedly 
requires modification in the case of 
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Figures anporprep By Mr. HynpMan. 


1856-57. 
Land Revenue 
Excise, &e. . 
Customs 
Salt 
Stamps 


£17,720,000 
1,000,000 
2,090,000 
2,680,000 
620,000 


1876-77. 
Land Revenue 


| Excise, &c. . 
| Customs 


Salt 
Stamps 


a ryot or peasant cultivating his 
own land ; but even in his case, if the 
Government demand does not ex- 
ceed theamount which the land could 
pay as rent if let to a solvent tenant 
(that is, the price of its peculiar 
advantages of fertility or situation), 
the Government only reserves to 
itself, instead of conceding to the 
cultivator, the profit of a kind 
of natural monopoly, leaving to him 
the same reward of his labour and 
capital which is obtained by the 
remainder of the industrious popu- 
lation. Any amount whatever of 
revenue, therefore, derived from the 
rent of land, cannot be regarded, 
generally speaking, as a burden on 
the tax-paying community, so long 
as the demand of revenue is kept 
within the limits of a fair rent. 
Under the native governments, and 
in the earlier periods of our own, 
this limit was often exceeded. But 
under the British rule, in every in- 
stance in which reasonable cause 
could be shown for the justification 
of such a step, the Government has 
taken measures for reducing the 
assessment. The object of the 
Government of India has been not 
merely to keep the demand within 
the limits of a fair rent, but to 
leave a large portion of the rent to 
the proprietors ; and with this view 
it is, asa rule, fixed at half the rent. 
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From the foregoing figures it ap- 
pears that the land revenue has 
increased, since 1856-57, by no less 
a sum than 1,892,400/. This may 
at first sight appear to represent so 
much increase to the rental of the 
land, and to that extent an addi- 
tional burden placed upon the cul- 
tivators: a little careful examina- 
tion will, however, entirely dispel 
any such supposition. Before exa- 
mining the figures relating to this 
question, it may be as well to ob- 
serve that the published accounts 
show only the amount of land 
revenue actually received during 
each year, but that this sum differs 
slightly from the actual assessment, 
as there are always balances onut- 
standing at the end of each year. 
A calculation based, therefore, upon 
the total area cultivated and the 
actual receipts for any given year 
will not accurately show the average 
rate of assessment per acre. The 
difference, it is true, may not be 
very great, but in investigations of 
this character it is as well to be 
accurate. 

Southern India is generally re- 
presented as being poorer than other 
parts, and in sensational writings 
the cultivating classes of the penin- 
sula are not unfrequently held up 
as the very type of poverty, and as 
being oppressed by excessive taxa- 
tion. Let us see how they have 
fared with regard to land assess- 
ment since 1858-59. In that year 
it was reported that the condition 
of the poorer classes had improved 
with the advancing state of the 
country in other respects; the ex- 
tent of land in occupation had largely 
mmcreased during the year in conse- 
quence, to a great extent, of a 
reduction in the former rates of 
assessment, which gave a remark- 
able stimulus to agricultural opera- 
tions. The area under cultivation? 
in the Madras Presidency was 
13,639,430 acres, bearing a total 
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assessment of 3,344,135/., including 
second crops, or an average of about 
48. 11d. per acre. The year 1874- 
75 was a decidedly favourable one 
for agricultural operations. In that 
year it appears that something over 
seventeen millions of acres were 
taken up for cultivation, or an in- 
crease of 3,400,000 acres since 
1858-59, whilst the assessment was 
only 3,248,388/., a decrease of up- 
wards of 95,000/., notwithstanding 
that the area of cultivation was 
so much increased. The average 
rate of assessment shows also a de- 
crease of about 1s. 2d. peracre. It 
may also be observed that the cul- 
tivated areas under irrigation in 
the two years were 2,599,939 and 
3,510,165 acres respectively. The 
waste lands under occupancy, not 
included in the foregoing figures, 
which amounted only to 425,514 
acres in 1858-59, had risen in 
1874-75 to 2,211,777 acres. So far 
as the Madras Presidency, there- 
fore, is concerned, the supposed 
grinding character of the land as- 
sessment as compared with former 
times is a complete delusion, and 
Mr. Hyndman’s statement that 
‘fallows have almost ceased in 
India’ is not borne out by the fore- 
going figures. 

For the Bombay Presidency, the 
following figures are for the years 
1862-63 and 1875-76 respectively, 
exclusive of the Tanna collectorate 
and of Sind. In the former year 
the several holdings aggregated 
17,066,176 acres, and the assess- 
ment reached 1,983,574l., giving 
an average rate of 25. 34d. per acre. 
In 1875-76 the acreage had in- 
creased to 20,191,050 acres, being 
an increase of 3,124,874 acres, 
whilst the assessment had only risen 
to 2,097,1861., or 113,612. more 
than 1862-63. Nodoubt much of 
the increased area consisted of in- 
ferior soils, bearing a lower rate of 
assessment than that broken up for 


* The figures here given are exclusive of the Canara, Malabar, and Madras districts. 
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cultivation in the earlier year; but 
then it is to be considered that, 
whilst the average assessment for 
the whole area was nearly 2s. 1d. 
per acre, the increased assessment 
bore to the increased area a propor- 
tion of less than 9@. per acre. In 
the case of Bombay, however, an 
average rate of assessment calcu- 
lated for the whole Presidency does 
not give a fair idea of the actual 
facts of the case. The Northern 
Division is much the richer of the 
two, whilst the Southern Division 
includes the Deccan districts, which 
possess a notoriously poor soil as a 
rule, and it appears that whereas 
the incidence of assessment in the 
former is 3s. 9d., in the latter it 
amounts only to about 1s. 33d. per 
acre. So far asIcan gather from 


the available returns, the extent of 
fallows and grass lands in 1875-76 
amounted to about 2,100,000 acres, 
or rather more than one-tenth of 
the entire holdings. 

It seems hardly necessary to 


enter into similar calculations to 
the foregoing for the North-Wes- 
tern’ Provinces and the Punjab, in 
order to show how lightly the land 
assessment falls upon the people. 
The proportion of the produce of 
the land taken by Government 
as its share of the rent falls consi- 
derably short of what was exacted 
from the cultivators by native rulers, 
and, as has been already shown, 
the tendency is to decrease the 
rates of assessment, whilst the 
revenue is at the same time not 
only maintained, but annually in- 
creasing, owing to the constantly 
larger areas of land brought under 
cultivation. It must not, however, 
be supposed that all the holders of 
land are, strictly speaking, agri- 
culturists, who look to maintain 
themselves from the products of the 
small patches cultivated by them. 
There appears to be a strong desire 
to occupy land inherent in the cha- 
racter of the natives of India, as a 
consequence of which we find small 
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tradesmen, mannfacturers, and 
agricultural labourers, cultivating 
small areas on their own account, 
who, under the peculiar circum. 
stances of land tenure in India, are 
classed amongst the agriculturists. 
It is these who are the first to feel 
the pressure of scarcity upon the 
occurrence of a drought; the 
strictly agricultural classes, in con. 
sequence of their limited means on 
such occasions, being unable to in- 
dulge their other wants besides 
that of food, and cultivation being 
impossible, labourers and trades. 
men are unable to procure employ- 
ment; their small holdings of land 
have probably barely sufficed in 
good seasons to provide them with 
a scant supply of food for subsist- 
ence, and it may not improbably 
have been grown by them at a cost 
greater than that for which it could 
have been procured in the local 
market; and consequently when 
the season of scarcity arrives, the 
have no resources to fall back upon, 
and no alternative left but to resort 
to the Government relief works. 
Some idea of the extent to which 
the practice of very small tenan- 
cies prevails in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is afforded by the fact that 
out of a total of 1,527,280 occu- 


pancies, 1,146,424 are under twenty } 


acres in extent, and of these no 
less than 614,338, or considerably 
more than one-third of the entire 
number, are less than five acres in 
extent. Such facts as these are 


of infinitely more value than any | 


amount of calculations based upon 
a comparison between the total 
area under occupancy and _ the 
number of landholders paying as- 
sessment to Government, from 
which an average is arrived at as 
to the size of ryots’ holdings gene- 
rally, the fact being that by far 
the larger number of so-called 
agriculturists occupy tenures con- 
siderably below the deceptive aver- 
age thus arrived at, and all concla- 


sions based upon such calculations | 
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must necessarily represent matters 
very differently from the real facts 
of the case. An example will illus- 
trate this fact more fully. In the 
northern division of the Bombay 
Presidency, the average size of 
occupancies is twelve acres and a 
half; but any calculation based 
upon this fact would be inapplicable 
to more than two-thirds of the 
cultivators, since out of 754,576 
occupancies 517,262 are under ten 
acres in extent. In the southern 
division, also, the average size of 
tenancies is about twenty-eight 
acres each, but more than one-half 
of them in number are under twenty 
acres in area. 


EXCISE AND CUSTOMS. 

Admitting land revenue, then, as 
being, strictly speaking, rather 
rent than taxation, it appears that 
the taxes obtained from excise, 
customs, salt, and stamps, amount- 
ing altogether to 14,149,800l., 


average only about 1s. 54d. per 


head, if equally distributed over 
the 190,000,000 of population under 
British administration. With the 
exception of the tax on salt, how- 
ever, which is nearly equal in its 
amount to the other three taxes 
put together, the poorer classes in 
India pay but a very small amount 
of what may properly be called 
taxation, and certainly not anything 
like so much as apparently falls 
to their share by calculating aver- 
ages. No one can object on prin- 
ciple to the excise duty, which is 
administered not so much for the 
augmentation of the revenue which 
it brings in, as for the welfare of 
society; everything conducive to 
the encouragement of the excessive 
use of drugs and spirits being 
avoided, and the aim of Govern- 
ment being rather to levy the 
maximum of duty on the mini- 
mum of consumption. The amount 
realised from this tax is, too, so 
small—being under one and a half 

on a year—that it cannot pos- 
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sibly press upon the population of 
India, by far the larger number of 
whom are, probably, wholly un- 
affected by it. The receipts from 
customs are practically stationary, 
and amount at the present time 
only to a little more than 10 per 
cent. in excess of what was realised 
under this head of Imperial taxa- 
tion twenty years ago. There is 
no branch of taxation in which the 
burdens of the people have been 
more conspicuously lightened by 
the British Government than in 
this. The most important taxes 
levied on commodities by the native 
governments of India were the in- 
land customs, or transit duties. In 
the British territories these duties 
have been entirely abolished, and 
there are now no internal cus- 
toms in British India, except, in 
some cases, town duties, and these 
not for general, but for local pur- 
poses, and, as far as possible, under 
local management. Even of the 
small amount of two and a half 
millions obtained from this duty, 
a portion is undoubtedly paid by 
native states, and the proportion 
contributed by the poorer classes 
of agriculturists, which is for the 
most part limited to that due to the 
small piece of Manchester cotton 
goods they may require for their 
clothing, is not such as to press 
hardly upon their means ; and their 
requirements in this respect, it 
must be remembered, are more 
cheaply supplied by imported goods 
than they could be from those of 
native manufacture. The revenue 
from stamps is to a large extent 
realised from trade transactions, 
and any increase in this item is 
therefore a satisfactory evidence of 
the vitality of commerce in the 
country. 


SALT TAX. 


The salt tax has been the sub- 
ject of constant animadversion and 
denunciation ; bat probably no sys- 
tem of taxation could be devised 
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for India more easy of collection, 
or less oppressive in its administra- 
tion upon the people generally. As 
a tax, however, upon a necessary 
of life, it is no doubt objectionable 
in principle, and its entire aban- 
donment, if financially practicable, 
would be a benefit to the people at 
large. It is impossible, however, 
to look upon ‘this impost in the 
same light in which it would deserve 
to be considered if it were levied 
in addition to other heavy burdens; 
and it must be borne in mind, in 
extenuation of the objections to a 
tax on salt, that it is, generally 
speaking, the only Imperial tax 
which the labouring ryot in India 
pays. Hitherto, any increase in 
the rate of taxation does not appear 
to have injuriously affected the 
amount consumed, which has gone 
on increasing in proportion to the 
population, apparently with the 
growth of facilities for its distri- 
bution, and irrespective of the fiscal 
charges laid upon it. Lord North- 
brook, whose experience on the 
matter of Indian taxation is ac- 
knowledged by all to be of the 
highest order, remarked as follows 
in his speech in the House of Lords 
on August 5 last : 

He knew it was thought by many that it 
was very desirable to reduce the salt duty 
and to get rid of the Customs’ line. He 
did not wish to undervalue the importance 
of that measure, and he would gladly have 
gone farther in that direction than he did 
when he was in India, had he been able to 
do so without imposing fresh taxes ; but of 
all taxes the salt duty weighed with least 
oppression upon the people of India, and 
created the least discontent, and such was 
the opinion expressed by Sir J. Strachey 
on December 27 last. He said that ‘ pay- 
ment of the tax is distributed over the 
year by almost daily instalments, each of 
them infinitesimally smull,’ and that, ‘in 
the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, the salt 
duty was raised in Bengal by twelve annas 
a maund, and in the upper provinces by 
one rupee a maund, not only without 
occasioning diseontent or reducing con- 
sumption, but the measures hardly even 
attracted attention.’ On the same occasion 
Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, whose attention to the welfare 
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of the people is well known, gave it as his 
deliberate opinion that a reduction of the 
salt tax in Bengal was not required. He 
called it ‘a sacrifice of revenue in conces- 
sion to a theory which would afford no 
real relief to the people.’ 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


Hitherto Imperial taxes only have 
been considered. JBesides these, 
there are also the local revenues, 
which amount to about three 
millions and a_ half, of which 
1,980,772/.—or say two millions— 
consists of taxes upon lands and 
houses and assessed taxes, almost 
the whole of which are, however, 
raised upon land, and the greater 
part of this may consequently be 
fairly considered as an additional 
proportion taken by Government of 
the rent of the land. But this only 
amounts to about 10 per cent. upon 
the total assessment, and is, practi- 
cally, the only tax which land has 
hitherto been required to pay ; and 
even if this were doubled, in order 
to provide means to meet the ex- 

enses of future famines, the burden 
would fall but lightly upon the agri- 
culturists. This together with the 
tax on salt are the only taxes which 
the poorest agriculturist will pay, 
and it seems impossible to imagine 
how his burdens could well be less- 
ened without relieving him of taxa- 
tion altogether. 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


After a freedom from the ravages 
of war for many years past, and 
with a taxation light beyond pre- 
cedent in the annals of civilised 
government, the cultivators of 
British India are represented by Mr. 
Hyndmanas scarcely able to support 
the pressure of the present taxation, 
and it is alleged that in the opinion 
of Indian officials ‘ taxation in some 
direction has reached its utmost 
limit, even if it be not already too 
heavy for the simplest well-being 
of the agricultural classes.’ It is 
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not, however, stated in which 
direction taxation has reached its 
utmost limit. Mr. Hyndman states 
that the famines which have been 
devastating India are in the main 
financial famines, and he draws a 
miserable picture of the extreme 
poverty of the country generally, 
and of the agricultural classes in 
particular; and he quotes Mr. 
Robertson’s report on Coimbatore as 
a proof of the condition of the ryots 
in that district. Now it happens 
that the collector of Coimbatore has 
also given his experience on the 
subject, and the conclusions he has 
drawn are very different from those 
arrived at by Mr. Robertson as the 
result of a tour of only short 
duration. The results of the col- 
lector’s remarks are to show that 
the gloomy inferences drawn by Mr. 
Robertson from the facts observed 
by him are not really deducible 
when matters are viewed by the 
light of local knowledge and ex- 
perience. As regards the people 
of this district, the collector, Mr. 
Wedderburn, observes a general 
improvement in their condition and 
prosperity ; whilst, with regard to 
their expenditure on works of im- 
provement, he remarks that, with 
respect to wells, when he investi- 
gated the subject in 1871, he found 
that there was an average annual 
increase of about 596, which, at 300 
rupees a well, would represent an 
investment of 1# lakh of rupees, or 
17,500l, annually. There seems no 
reason to suppose that Coimbatore 
is in any way an exceptional district 
in this respect, andif, therefore, the 
savings of the people of India are 
thus spent in permanent improve- 
ments to the land, it is surely much 
better than that they should be 
lavished upon ‘beautiful tombs or 
temples,’ the absence of which 
structures raised in modern times 
Mr. Hyndman so bitterly laments. 
Mr. Wedderburn also states that 
the fact that the village lands of 
Coimbatore are now entered in per- 
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manent holdings, instead of being 
taken up and resigned periodically, 
as was formerly the practice, shows 
that the land has acquired a greater 
value on account of the increase of 
population, that it is more in de- 
mand than it was before, and that 
the people are better able to pay 
for it than they formerly were. 

It is the general testimony of 
revenue settlement officers in India 
that the condition of the people is 
continually improving. The ex- 
tension of railways and of other 
means of communication has had 
the effect of raising prices; and in 
good seasons grain is now no longer 
a glut in the market and hardly 
saleable at any price, but it can be 
got rid of, at a fairly profitable rate, 
for transportation to more neces- 
sitous districts, or for export; and 
the same remarks also apply to 
other natural products and manu- 
factures. Hence the people, so far 
from becoming more necessitous, 
should be advancing in prosperity ; 
and one evidence that this is the 
case may be found in the steady 
growth of land revenue, the increase 
of which, it was observed by Sir 
Richard Temple in 1873, ‘is not 
indeed proportionate to the known 
augmentation of the agricultural 
resources of the country and to 
the rise in prices.’ Numerous quo- 
tations might be given in support 
of this remark, and to the same 
effect; and although contrary 
opinions have occasionally been ex- 
pressed, they will: probably, as in 
the case of Mr. Robertson’s views 
with regard to Coimbatore, be 
found upon careful investigation not 
to represent those of people best 
competent to express themselves on 
the subject. That some districts 
do not share in the general ad- 
vancement to the same extent as 
others must be admitted; indeed, 
it would be surprising were it other- 
wise. Their condition must neces- 
sarily vary with their respective 
circumstances of soil, climate, and 
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advantages with regard to export ; 
but, on the whole, there can be no 
question that trustworthy evidence 
is wanting to show that any wide- 
spread decrease of prosperity has 
yet begun to show itself, whilst 
there is evidence in the contrary 
direction, which, under present 
circumstances, it seems very desir- 
able should be brought to light. 
The villages of the Purandhar 
Taluka of the Poona collectorate, 
in which a revised settlement has 
quite recently been introduced, are 
within the area embraced in the 
Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Re- 
port, and here, therefore, if any- 
where, evidence of increased po- 
verty since the preceding settlement 
might be expected to have con- 
spicuously made itself apparent. 
The evidence is, however, quite in 
the opposite direction. ‘Improve- 
ment,’ it is observed, ‘is very 
visible under every head, but it is 
probable that, so far as relates to 
carts and cattle, the present re- 
turns are materially affected by the 
famine of last year, which severely 
affected the eastern villages, and, 
through the resulting high prices 
of food for man and beast, touched 
the whole taluka, and induced many 
to go elsewhere to seek a livelihood 
for a time.’ The average increase 
of population in these villages 
amounts to about 25 per cent. 
since the last settlement ; the bet- 
ter class of houses have increased 
20 per cent.; and ploughs by 
about 30 per cent. There is no 
increase in the item of agricultural 
cattle, but it is stated that there 
does not seem to be any want of 
oxen for the plough. In conse- 
quence of the improved means of 
communication introduced since 
the last settlement, a great impetus 
has been given to the carrying 
trade of the district, and the carts 
have increased to five times their 
former number. Statistics of prices 
show that in the three principal 
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grains—viz. jowari, bajri, and 
wheat—the ryot is nearly 100 
per cent. better off in the third 
decade of the settlement than he 
was in the first. The occupied 
areas in fifteen villages have also, 
within thirty years, increased from 
20,000 tO 41,000 acres. 

I will next take the Ranibennur 
Taluka of the Dharwar collecto- 
rate, the settlement of which has 
also been recently revised. In 
the Settlement Report it is re- 
marked : 

The increase in the number of the better 

class of houses, the flat-roofed and tiled, 
and the decrease in the inferior thatched 
houses, is a most conclusive proof of a great 
advance in prosperity. The first thing 
which a ryot does when his circumstances 
improve is to build himself a flat mud- 
roofed house, or a tiled house, instead of 
the thatched dwelling which he was here- 
tofore obliged to be content with. The 
marked increase in agricultural cuttle is a 
new feature in Dharwar, where the absorp- 
tion of land into cultivation has generally 
so reduced grazing as to render stall- 
feeding common, and consequently the 
quality of other cattle has greatly im- 
proved, but at the expense of their num- 
bers. Nothing more strongly indicates 
the great increase in the prosperity of the 
taluka than the immense increase in the 
number of carts, no less than 2,215, or 246 
per cent. This increase is a sure index to 
the extent to which the export trade has 
augmented, and this is, in the main, due 
to the great improvement in communication 
with the coast. 
During the past thirty years wells 
have increased from 687 to 1,032 
in number, of which 504 are now 
used for irrigation. 

The Kownaee Taluka, in Nasik, 
is no exception to the general 
improvement reported in most 
newly settled districts. Population 
has nearly doubled since the last 
settlement ; the number of houses 
has increased from 858 to 1,361; 
the number of agricultural cattle 
from 622 to 2,088, or 235°7 per 
cent. ; and the number of carts from 
43 to 162. These figures speak 
for themselves, and clearly indicate 
that the condition of the people 
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has very materially improved during 
the past settlement. ‘There is an 
increase under each head of agri- 
cultural stock, with the exception 
of a small decrease under that of 
sheep and goats. The most 
marked improvement denoting pro- 
sperity is under the head of the 
better class of houses, agricultural 
cattle, and carts.’ The Survey 
Commissioner remarks that from a 
comparison of prices with those 
prevailing during the first decade 
of the last settlement, ‘it must be 
plain that the ryot can satisfy the 
Government revenue at the present 
time by the sale of very little 
more than one-half the produce 
necessary for that purpose thirty 
years ago, and that an increase of 
assessment of under 25 per cent. 
must leave the drain of the Govern- 
ment revenue on the resources of 
these villages a full 50 per cent. 
less than it was formerly; that is, 
supposing the produce formerly 
worth roo rupees is now worth 


175 rupees, 25 rupees will meet the 
additional assessment, and the re- 
maining 50 rupees is nett gain to 
the ryot.’ 

These cases have not been se- 
lected, but taken at random, being, 
in fact, the most recent resettle- 


ments that have been made. The 
favourable view taken of the gene- 
ral condition of the people in each 
instance is at least a proof that 
their deterioration and poverty are 
not by any means so universal as 
some assert them to be. At the 
same time it must be admitted that 
instances could be quoted where 
the prosperity of the cultivators is 
not so conspicuous, as in the case 
of some parts in the Madras Presi- 
dency. It will, however, I believe, 
be generally found that where com- 
munications have been mostly im- 
proved, there the advancement of 
the people in wealth has been 
greatest. The materials for ascer- 
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taining the increase in agricultural 
stock, which appears to be the best 
test of prosperity, are wanting for 
most parts of India; and not until 
a regular system of agricultural 
statistics for the whole Empire is 
established, and returns annually 
prepared, will it be possible to 
ascertain with any degree of ac- 
curacy the actual condition of the 
country. 


INDEBTEDNESS, AND TAKAVI ADVANCES, 


The Report of the Deccan Riots 
Commission has been made a great 
deal of, with a view to show that 
the cultivators of India generally 
are being ruined by the fraudulent 
practices of money-lenders. No 
doubt many actions of oppression 
and wrong can be traced to the 
village soukars, and much evil has 
resulted from the advantage taken 
by them of their ignorant dupes; a 
high authority in Bombay has, 
however, recently expressed an 
opinion that the facts of the famine 
of 1877, in the districts referred to 
by the above-mentioned Commis- 
sion, appear to be against the in- 
debtedness of the ryots being of 
the universal and overpowering 
amount popularly supposed to 
exist. The improvidence of the 
poorer class of cultivators prevents 
them from putting by the surplus 
of a good season, to provide against 
the necessities of a future bad one, 
and hence they are too often driven 
to the native money-lender to ob- 
tain the means for payment of their 
land assessment. For any improve- 
ments to the land, or for the pur- 
chase of agricultural cattle, ad- 
vances may always be obtained 
from Government, but advantage 
seems to be taken of them only to 
a very limited extent. In the 
Northern and Southern Divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency, Takavi 
advances were taken by cultivators 
only to the extent of 2,037/. in 
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1875-76, at the end of which year 
the unpaid balances due on account 
of these and previous advances 
amounted to 7,840l., which had 
been obtained by cultivators for 
sinking wells, purchase of cattle, 
building houses, and for embank- 
ments. In the Punjab the ad- 
vances, which reached 12,037/. in 
1875-76, fell to 9,708/. in the fol- 
lowing year. In the report on the 
revenue administration of that pro- 
vince for 1876-77, it is remarked 
that among the causes to account 
for this state of things, it is alleged 
that the rules are too intricate, the 
period for repayment too short, and 
the whole system too rigid. The 
demand for interest also, it is sug- 
gested, may have contributed to the 
decline in the popularity of the sys- 
tem. It is further said that tahsil- 
dars and their subordinates, in 
some cases, not only use no means 
to make the system of Takavi ad- 
vances known and render it popu- 
lar, but that they place obstructions 
in the way of applicants in order to 
save themselves trouble. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that a 
heavy responsibility rests on tahsil- 
dars in granting Takavi loans. Not 
only the practicability of the pro- 
ject on which the borrower pro- 
poses to expend his loan has to be 
scrutinised; its chance of turning 
out profitable, and the security 
offered for the repayment of the 
loan, have to be carefully examined. 
If to these is added the considera- 
tion that the majority of persons 
who would like to obtain Takavi 
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advances do not belong to the pro- 
vident class, it need. not create sur- 
prise that district officers are not 
more eager in trying to disburse 
Government money to agricultu- 
rists. Thus it appears that the 
system of taking advances from 
Government in order to carry out 
improvements upon agricultural 
holdings is not in particular favour 
generally with the people, and the 
reasons given by the authorities in 
the Punjab, whether they are ap- 
plicable or not in all cases, are very 
probably correct to a large extent. 
The principle upon which these 
advances are now made may, no 
doubt, be capable of modification 
to meet the peculiar susceptibilities 
of the people ; but however much it 
may be altered, it will be incum- 
bent upon the authorities to act in 
accordance with certain specified 
rules in making advances, and 
under any circumstances there can 
be no question that funds will at all 
times be obtainable to a larger 
extent, and with greater facility, 
from the village soukar than from 
Government. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


As has been already observed, 
the amount of agricultural stock 
held by cultivators is, to a certain 
extent, some test of their prosperity. 
Unfortunately statistical returns 
are very defective on this point. 
The most perfect agricultural statis- 
tics are those relating to the Bom- 
bay Presidency, from which the 
following facts have been taken: 


1876-77 Increase 
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| 1871-72 


Cows, bullocks, buffaloes . é | 
| 


7,113,376 
140,081 
77:34° 
2,999,759 
380,850 | 
1,047,524 


1,390,310 
22,074 


5,723,066 
118,007 
77,492 
2,595,111 
397,879 
994,229 


Horses, ponies, foals 
Asses ‘ . 
Sheep and goats 
Carts . 
Ploughs . 


404,648 
53,295 
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Taking the worst possible view 
of these figures, it cannot be main- 
tained from them that the agri- 
culturists of Bombay are either 
becoming poorer than before, or 
even not advancing in material 
wealth ; and they appear rather to 
confirm the views of those who 
assert that the country is improv- 
ing in prosperity and not retro- 
grading. No one desiring to arrive 
at accurate results will ever attempt 
to draw conclusions from other 
than ascertained data. I am wholly 
unable to accept the estimate of 
300,000,000/. as representing the 
value of the total average gross 
produce of India during recent 
years, which figures, Mr. Hyndman 
asserts, Mr. Grant Duff adopted as 
presenting a favourable view of the 
case. I have referred to Mr. Grant 
Duff’s financial statement for 1871- 
72,in which he made use of these 
figures, but, so far from adopting 
them, his words were: ‘The income 
of British India has been guessed at 
300,000,0001. perannum.’ He does 
not state by whom, or on what au- 
thority, those figures were arrived 
at; and although he certainly based 
an argument upon them, I can see 
nothing in his words to lead to the 
conclusion that he considered them 
either as presenting a favourable or 
unfavourable view of the case. He 
appears simply to have given them 
for what they were worth. Mr. 
Hyndman has clearly demonstrated 
the worthlessness of this calculation 
by showing that, if correct, there 
would not be half enough produce 
to feed the people on the same scale 
as criminals in the Calcutta gaol. 
The people, however, not only find 
enough to live upon from the pro- 
duce of the land, but over fifty mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of agricultural 
produce is annually exported from 
the country. So far as [ am aware, 
the materials for the formation of 
any such calculation are absolutely 
wanting. Where, as in many parts 
of India, wages are paid in kind, 
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® money equivalent for produce 
scarcely gives an accurate repre- 
sentation of its value. This is es- 
pecially the case with regard to 
agricultural produce, more parti- 
cularly when it is desired to arrive 
at conclusions as to the value of 
crops grown by an agriculturist for 
his own consumption. 

In so strictly agricultural a coun- 
try as India, the produce of the 
soil no doubt represents its chief 
source of wealth. Again referring 
to the Bombay Presidency, as the 
only part of the country with re- 
spect to which suitable agricultural 
statistics are available, it will be 
found from the following figures 
that, exclusive of Sind, the food 
grains grown there are not suffi- 
cient for the food of the population. 
Probably the principal part of the 
deficiency is obtained from inland 
districts and adjoining native states, 
in exchange for other produce or 
manufactures. The amounts so 
obtained are, however, wholly un- 
known. Food grains are, however, 
exported from Bombay, by sea, toa 
small extent, but they are received 
in the same direction both from 
foreign ports and from other parts 
of India to a much larger extent, 
the nett imports by sea amounting 
to 1,688,700 cwts. The following 
particulars of the principal products 
of the soil, grown on Government 
land in the Presidency of Bombay, 
will be perused with interest as 
showing the variety of crops, and 
the extent of those forming the 
chief staples of the cultivator; but 
it must not be supposed that any 
practical calculation can be based 
upon them, as, in the first instance, 
they do not represent the whole 
area cultivated, and, secondly, their 
values for export or for exchange 
are not known. It should, however, 
be observed that the areas under 
dyes and fibres are exclusive of 
the forests, from which those pro- 
ducts are also obtained to a consi- 
derable extent. 
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CULTIVATION AND Propvuce 1x THE NorTHERN AND SovuTHERN DIVISIONS OF THE 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Orchards 

Drugs, &c. 

Condiments and spices. 
Starches 

Sugars 

Oils and seeds 

Dyes 

Fibres . 


EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL. 


An important question for consi- 
deration is, whether the land in 
India produces as much as it should 
do. There appear to be no reasons 
why Indian soils should not yield 
as abundantly as those in England, 
America, or elsewhere ; but the fact 
undoubtedly is that they do not do 
so, and a cry has been raised 
that the soil is gradually becom- 
ing exhausted, and does not yield 
so plentifully as in former years. 
There is, Iam afraid, very much 
truth in this assertion. Mr. Buck 
in the North-Western Provinces, 
Mr. Harman in Mysore, and Mr. 
Robertson in Madras, all testify to 
its trath. The absence of manure 
in ordinary cultivation, especially 
with ‘ dry’ crops, imperfect tillage, 
and a defective system of rotation 
of crops, each contribute their share 
towards producing these results ; 
but it is a very difficult ques- 
tion how practically to introduce 
improved systems of cultivation 
where the people are apathetic, and 
apparently content if they can 
provide themselves, with the least 
possible amount of trouble, with 
the bare necessaries of life. This 
question of agriculture in India is 
too vast to be dealt with at the end 
of an article; the subject has been 
considered at some length in the 
Transactions of the Socvety of Arts 
for May last, and the general con- 


Acres cultivated 


Bombay Presipency. 


Produce in maunds | 


35,897,923 “stnds | 

2,955,020 
1,360,562 
349,780 
714,821 
3,277 
1,603,638 
2,681,542 
72,430 

4 204,897 


14,270,455 
1,509,503 
65,460 
55,582 
62,095 
1,006 


100,618 
1,137,774 
40,867 
2,210,546 





clusions advanced in the vw 
sion there recorded were, I think, 
entirely to the effect that, defective 
as the presentsystem undoubtedly is, 
it is capable of improvement, and 
that, whereas India now grows 
more food grains than are required 
for her home consumption, she 
might, by the introduction of im- 
proved systems of cultivation, pro- 
duce very considerably more than 
she at present does. For all prac- 
tical purposes, then, the agricul- 
tural resources of India are capable 
of being extended enormously, and 
the land will no doubt henceforth, 
as it has hitherto, provide the means 
necessary for carrying on the go- 
vernment. Nothing probably will 
more conduce to the education of 
the natives in better farming than 
the extension of railways, by 
means of which their produce 
will always be able to command 
a fair price, and the occurrence 
of a glut of any commodity will 
then practically become impossible. 
India, so long as it is governed by 
England, must remain a free coun- 
try; and no coercion can possibly 
be adopted by the State to force 
cultivators to adopt known methods, 
whereby the land can be made to 
yield more profitably than at pre- 
sent. The only plan that can be 
adopted for this purpose is to make 
it to their direct advantage to do 
so, and to endeavour to make them 
see their own interests in the mat- 
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ter. Beneath the surface which is 
now annually scarified before’ re- 
ceiving seed, there lies practically 
a virgin soil which only requires to 
be broken up and properly tilled to 
make India one of the most produc- 
tive countries in the world; and if, 
under the present defective systems 
of cultivation, the people can im- 
prove their condition, as there ap- 
pears every reason to believe that 
they have done in recent years, it 
must be clear that the yet unde- 
veloped wealth of the soil is suffi- 
cient, when properly utilised, to raise 
them not only above their present 
condition, but to a state of absolute 
prosperity. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Hitherto I have been considering 
the position and prospects of India 
only so far as her agricultural re- 
sources are concerned, but there 
yet remains her mineral wealth, 
which hitherto has been almost un- 


touched, but which is capable of 
development also to an almost un- 


limited extent. The coal resources 
of the country are very consider- 
able; but, notwithstanding this, no 
less than 530,000 tons of coal and 
coke were imported during 1876-77, 
having a total value of upwards of 
950,000. This amount might 
clearly have been saved to the 
country by the use of its indigenous 
products instead of foreign fuel. 
Limestone and iron also abound in 
certain parts of India; and there 
are, therefore, on the spot all the 
requirements for the manufacture of 
iron on a large scale. Private en- 
turprise, however, is wanting ; and 
rails, nails, hoop and bar iron, and 
even pig iron for foundries, are sent 
out from this country, when they 
might, under other conditions than 
now prevail, be produced on the 
spot. Gold has been discovered in 
the Wynaad district, and for some 
few years past attempts have been 
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made to workit; but the same damp 
cloud appears to hang over this en- 
terprise that has so often proved 
fatal to others in India. So far, 
however, as investigation has 
hitherto been made, the mineral 
resources of Wynaad appear capa- 
ble, if properly developed, of adding 
in no inconsiderable degree to the 
wealth at least of that part of the 
country. India, at one time, was 
famous for her pottery ware, and 
yet we find bricks and tiles num- 
bered amongst herimports, although 
certainly not to any considerable 
extent or value. 

All these circumstances undoubt- 
edly point to the fact that, whilst 
the agricultural produce of the 
country is far below what it should 
be, its minerals are, at the present 
time, hardly being worked at all 
compared with what might be done, 
whilst its manufactures have toa 
great extent collapsed before the 
competition of those from Europe. 
There is probably no country in the 
world, where British rule prevails, 
in which English capital and enter- 
prise have been introduced to so 
limited an extent as in India; and 
a great part of that which is em- 
ployed there has assumed more the 
shape of a Government loan than 
anything else, having been forth- 
coming only under the protection of 
a Government guarantee. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES. 


From whatever point, then, we 
view India, the resources of the 
country appear to be immense, but 
hitherto chiefly, as it were, lying 
fallow. The people, long since de- 
livered from the grinding taxation 
of the old native tyrannies, though 
still to a great extent hardly raised 
above a position of comparative 
poverty, are yet infinitely better off 
than they formerly were. They are 
now being educated more exten- 
sively than at any former time; 
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and most branches of the Govern- 
ment service have at last been 
opened to such as may be found 
qualified for them. Lord North- 
brook, in his speech above referred 
to, remarked that 


he could answer for it that the desire 
of the Government of India for many years 
had been to employ natives of India where- 
ever their services could be made available 
to the advantage of the public service ; and 
he was aware, from communications which 
he had received from Lord Lytton, that 
this was an object which he had much at 
heart, and that he hoped to be able to make 
arrangements for the employment of an 
additional number of natives of India, 
which might also have the effect of pro- 
ducing some saving of expenditure. . 

He entertained a strong opinion of the ad- 
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vantage which was derived by the Govern- 
ment vf India from taking into their 
councils natives of India of high character, 
and more especially in regard to taxation, 
where it was of the greatest importance to 
know the real feelings of the people. 


Thus natives are gradually being 
taught the art of self-government 
by admission to the councils of the 
local Governments, and the less 
ambitious position of municipal 
commissioners; and everywhere the 
influence of our government and of 
European society and ideas is fos- 
tering among them that spirit of 
freedom and independence which is 
the first and last qualification for 
self-government. 
D. 





A SAD SONG. 


Love once kiss’d me, 

Unfolded his wings, and fled. 
Hath friendship miss’d me ? 

Is faith in all friendship dead ? 
If a spell could summon , 

These phantoms that come and go, 
Of men and women, 

Their very selves to show, 
I might find (alas me!) 

My seeking both night and day. 
But I pass them, they pass me, 

And each on a lonely way. 


Soul, art thou friendless, 

A loser, sorrowful, weak ? 
Life is not endless, 

Death is not far to seek. 
Thou sailest ever, 

Each moment, if sad or kind, 
Down the great river ; 

It opens, it closes behind ; 
Far back thou seest 

The mountain-tops’ faint azure ; 
Below, as thou fleest, 

The ripple, the shadow’s erasure. 


Why dost thou, weeping, 
Stretch forth thine arms in vain? 
It breaks thy sleeping ; 
O drop into trance again. 
In dream thou may’st go where 
Child’s Island is flowery grass’d, 
Deep skied,—it is nowhere 
Save in the Land of the Past. 
Time is dying, 
The World too; forget their moan, 
The sad wind sighing 
Let murmur, this alone. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST, 


HE last month of a melancholy 

Old Year! and looking forward 
to no hopeful New Birth, but to a 
fature of shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness. Whena dozen more of the 
swift-winged years are flown, this 
‘so-called Nineteenth Century ’"— 
as a clergyman lately designated it 
who disliked its ways—will be 
drawing its last breath. The boast- 
fullest of all Centuries is certainly 
this of ours, wherefor that epigram- 
matic divine intended to reprove 
it ; but the phrase has reason, taken 
otherwise. Nothing can be more 
puerile (it is entirely a modern 
absurdity) than to take the wholly 
artificial division of time into cen- 
turies as groundwork for historic 
treatment or mental reference. 
There is a coarse obvious conveni- 
ence in viewing the Past as if 
cut up into portions of one hun- 
dred years each. But Time, as the 
element wherein eventful History 
grows and unfolds itself in constant 
succession, can by no ingenuity be 
really sawn into regular blocks like 
wood, stone, hay, or salt; and every 
endeavour to present its multi- 
farious overflowing existence in sub- 
ordination to so arbitrary and 
superficial an arrangement as cen- 
turies, is made—however cleverly 
made—on a false principle. The 
‘so-called Nineteenth Century ’— 
taking ‘ Nineteenth Century’ to 
indicate a space of human history, 
having a distinct colour of its own 
from certain predominant influences 
—hbegins (if one had to name a 
beginning) about 1830, or a little 
earlier if you prefer. The Queen 
Anne people are not inside the so- 
called ‘Kighteenth Century’ save in 
the mere almanac sense, nor Shake- 
speare and his friends in the ‘ Seven- 
teenth.’ The Century, in short, 


which has come so much into 
fashion, is perhaps the very worst 
possible division of human history 
for philosophical purposes. It might 
appear for a moment a plausible 
thing to say for it that it includes 
three generations, the grandfathers, 
the fathers, and the sons, a manage- 
able natural group; but so does 
any space of a Hundred Years, and if 
there be virtue in that number, we 
lose it by treating our purely arbi- 
trary demarcations as though they 
had some reality. Of the conven- 
tional and artificial there must ne- 
cessarily be much in our ordinary 
habits and phrases, but let us carry 
as little of this as possible into our 
endeavours to think. 





One bright spot in a gloomy 
prospect is the Hlectric Light, 
which more than twenty years ago 
a few men saw to be the predes- 
tined conqueror of the glaring, 
stifling, stinking, corrosive, explo- 
sive Coal Gas. Some of those who 
have so long attended amusing 
lectures on light and electricity 
in Albemarle Street may have 
hoped for the new dawn in that 
direction, but it has come to us, at 
almost the same moment, from two 
opposite quarters of the horizon, 
from obscure corners of America 
and Russia. One drawback there 
is to its acceptance besides the in- 
evitable and unscrupulous resist- 
ance of ‘ Vested Interests,’ one 
objection which it will find still 
harder to overcome. It is too 
good, too pure a light, to become 
the universal favourite. The world 
that works by lamplight, artisan, 
artist, or student, will eye it with 
grateful heart as Homer's shepherd 
did the full moon which it outvies, 
but the world that acts by lamplight 
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and the world that dines, assembles, 
dances, flirts, does anything to 
amuse or display itself en toilette by 
lamplight, will have no good word to 
say for this elixir of secret sunlight 
distilled from inexhaustible cells of 
darkness, this natural Proteus, all- 
pervading, clothed for its new shape 
with the mild yet searching bright- 
ness of an early summer dawn. 
The Theatre in the Strand illumi- 
nates nightly its front and all the 
throng of people and vehicles that 
pass ; but turn those rays inwards, 
and how would the new Burlesque 
look, the comic man, the ladies of 
the ballet, not to speak of the 
scenery? Comedy and Tragedy, 
too—the jeunes premiers, the lovely 
heroines of the Francaise itself— 
Let us drop the curtain! 

But what if the Electric Light 
should unexpectedly prove to be 
also a kind of moral reformer ? 


Dear Mr. Yorke,—When I began, 
in January, at your friendly re- 
quest, to send you a few leaves 
month by month, I did not know 
what sort of garland the little pick- 
ings were likely to make. It does not 
please me, own. The Hermitage 
is too near London, and its ivy 
smells of smoke. The Hermit had 
fondly thought to escape, save in 
some unlucky winds, from smoke 
and from newspapers, which are a 
kind of smoke, but he has suffered 
from both, and has resolved to re- 
move to another cell, and, it may be 
hoped, a purer piece of atmosphere 
for lungs and brain. ‘ Flee from the 
press and dwell with soothfastness,’ 
quoth Chaucer, meaning crowd and 
bustle, in which sense I am with 
him, but mostly comes the line into 
my memory with another applica- 
tion—albeit of the punning order. 
Master Caxton set up his world- 

mous press not far from that 
Abbey-corner where Chaucer’s 
bones were reposing, and made, 
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among other choice things, The 
Talis of Cauntyrburye out of a writ- 
ing into a printed book. 

During last year’s Caxton Cele- 
bration there floated into my head 
a dialogue between Geoffrey and 
William, their shades, pacing with- 
out footfall the moonlit cloisters 
of Westminster; but the poem, 
like many another, paused a little 
while before me in airy com- 
pleteness, then wavered away, un- 
caught in any subtle mesh of 
words. They had ‘seen and heard 
and marvelled at the marvels of the 
Press, and what a tree, or forest 
rather, it has grown to from so 
small a seed ; but looking below the 
fair surface of things, they found 
checks to exultation and boasting, 
and at last even fell into a sorrow- 
ful fear lest the Poetic Genius should 
perish by the hand of his slave, 
lest Literature should be pressed to 
death by the improved steam en- 
gines and more occult machinery of 
Journalism and ‘the Trade.’ The 
name of Literature will survive, 
people will be found to ‘carry on 
the business’ founded by men of a 
very different sort, but—— 

After a long meditative pause, 
Geoffrey deemed that Genius would 
ever find some way to save his soul 
alive; whereupon methought Wil- 
liam shook his ghostly head, mur- 
muring ‘How shall the world be 
servyd ?’ and with a sigh the two 
shades passed into the dusk and 
disappeared. 


Indeed, is not Literature a fine 
art? and what fine art has been 
elevated by the improvements of 
mechanical science? We and our 
American relatives are first in that ; 
have we ‘ gone ahead ’ of all preced- 
ing ages, B.c. and A.D., in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music? Since we took to ‘ civilis- 
ing’ Hindostan, Japan, and other 
old-fashioned parts of the earth, 
have we improved such fine arts as 
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they possessed? But we do not 
write by machinery, we only repro- 
duce myriadfold what is written, 
and make it common property ; the 
writing is still done essentially as 
in Homer’s time, and Horace’s, and 
Chancer’s. Is it? Do you sup- 
pose that the machinery, visible 
and occult, whirling at one end of 
the cord has no effect upon the 
brain and nerves which are working 
at the other? Are you ignorant of 
the history of modern literature 
and literary men? But the results 
of Literature by Machinery are 
perhaps only beginning to manifest 
themselves, and will take another 
generation or two to come into full 
flower, and our children and grand- 
children have a fine time before 
them in the matter of Current 
Literature, as in several other 
matters. 

Howsoever this may be, friend 
Yorke, I find it highly incon- 
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venient, as well as unbecoming, for 
a Hermit to attempt the feat of 
keeping one eye on nature and 
human life and another on the in- 
definite crowd of readers, or skim. 
mers and skippers, of periodical 
literature. Desultory reading, de- 
sultory writing, desultory thinking, 
—pernicious habits these, from 
which the Lord deliver us both ! 
Ever yours, from whatever point 
of the compass, but, after to-day, 
no more 
An Eastern Hermit. 


My last word on politics: When 
the present Ministry has been swept 
into the dust-hole, garters and all, 
may one of the chief aims of their 
successors—Liberal, Conservative, 
or Coalition, I care not—be a frank 
and firm friendship between Eng- 
land and Russia, two nations which 
have no sound reason for quarrel 


and many for mutual goodwill. 
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